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PREFACE: 


WINNING THE W 
WE WANT - 


here Is widespread consensus that we are living at the end—of 
democracy, liberalism, capitalism, a cool planet, the Holocene, 
-|vilization as we know it. Even while little consensus exists on what 
»xactly the end is. Climate breakdown, pandemic emergency, racial 
injustice, colonial dispossession, mass extinctions, financial collapse, 
jlobal nuclear war, apocalyptic populism—the fears and diagnoses 
we multiple, prompting numerous questions: What hopes are there 
for survival, and for whom? How do we comprehend emergency, 

let alone serial apocalypses, in which catastrophe cannot be securely 
Jocated in the present, but rather extends back centuries, into the 
very origins and uneven unfoldings of racial and colonial capitalism, 
and threatens our collective future in turn? How can we imagine the 
unimaginable, namely, future worlds beyond the domination of the 
present, its logics, its politics? What might life look like beyond the 
many ends portrayed in pop culture, dystopian sci-fi, climate science, 
and more? How can we play a role more than mere witnesses to this 
cascading of catastrophes? 


Addressing these questions requires politicizing time itself, disrupting its 
naturalizations and seeming inevitability. Drawing on radical futurisms— 
visions of justice-to-come emerging from traditions of the oppressed, 
such as Indigenous, Black, multispecies, queer, anti-capitalist—this book 
poses speculative questions about what comes after end-of-world 
narratives, how we might get there, and argues for a postcapitalist 
horizon of collective emancipation. That horizon, I argue, emerges in 
recent experimental visual culture, new media expressions, aesthetic 
practices, and social movement formations, all building on traditions 
from homogeneous or continuous, including the Black radical tradition, 
Indigenous decolonial praxis, and anti-capitalist socialist opposition. 


Tracing interconnecting creative engagements in chronopolitics—the 
politics of time as muchas the time of politics—I contend that it's vital to 
defeat fatalistic nihilism and the clockwork of racialized and colonial 
economic domination, as much as it is to reject the false solutions of 
green capitalism and algorithmic governance, all of which are leading, us 
implacably toward planetary collapse. This begins with the denunciation 


of capitulist realism first and foremost, overturning its supposed 
temporal inescapability, stopping its assorted chronologies of disaster. 
What other chronologies are available? How might the future-as-rupture 
enable postcapitalist liberation? How can we envision a future of many 
futures and a chronopolitical diplomacy to negotiate between them? 
!low might solidarity function as the compass of change? These are the 
key questions I am concerned with in the pages that follow. 


But we must go still further. If we are to avoid the co-optation of the state 
of emergency by apocalyptic populism, antidemocratic authoritarianism, 
and libertarian technoscience, with their defuturing of multitudes by 
xenophobic ecofascisms and posthuman accelerationisms, we must 
do more than cultivate visions of a just futurity and multispecies 
flourishing. Those of us committed to ecosocialism must also expand 
our counterpower infrastructures of collective transformation to realize 
our emancipatory horizon. Reaching across social formations whose 
divisions are reinforced by liberal identity politics and ruling-class 
divide-and-conquer tactics is crucial—including for those of us birthed 
into cultures of white supremacy, heteropatriarchy, and settler colonialism 
and yet also, crucially, determinedly opposed to all their reactionary, 

it, discriminatory politics. We can and must find resources and 


arity in the multiracial, anti-capitalist struggle against interlocked 
ons. Being stronger together than apart will take nothing less 
irgence of solidarity across difference—including the 
difference of time—in winning the world we want. 


HAPTER 1: 
| RADI FUTURISMS 
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In Reclamation, a 2018 short video by TJ Cuthand (Plains Cree and Scots 
descent), a postapocalyptic future unfolds. Presenting a world in which 
Indigenous survivors reclaim a broken Earth from Mars-bound settlers, 
the piece’s futurism is searing, yet delivered with disarming wit by its 
small cast of characters, who explain what coming life is like. In a final 
act of colonial modernity, the settler exodus turns the once “discovered” 
into the newly abandoned. But it also inaugurates, for those left behind, 
«a welcome postcolonial sovereignty in an emancipated time-to-come. 
Forming part of Cuthand’s “NDN Survival Trilogy” of videos, joining 
/xtractions, which addresses socio-environmental violence in 
Saskatchewan, and Less Lethal Fetishes, which offers an intimate and 
speculative confessional of the artist’s queer-kink desires, Reclamation 
presents the time of reparative futurity. Situated in an unnamed land 
(perhaps the soon-to-be former state of Canada), the video's 
interviewees, recorded with a kind of DIY informality loosened from 
the artifice of highly processed media, speak of being free at long last. 
They are finally able to begin the work of restoration in the wake of a 
scorched planet, absent the endless wars and extractive damage of 
capital, as well as the racism and heteronormativity of its destructive 
social and land relations. Short passages of this former world—showing 
clearcut forests, polluted beaches strewn with plastic waste, an urban 
spectacle of endless advertisements, noxious atmospheres—are intercut 
between the protagonists’ often humorous acts of storytelling 
describing their newfound existence. 


‘This is the Anthropocene'’s beyond, where the climate colonization of 
the past, figuring as an erstwhile “ancestral dystopia now” (our present), 
gives way to an emergent, socially just world-to-come: Indigenous 
restitution.2 Mobilizing Native slipstream to decolonize time, 


| Reclamation premiered at the 2019 Whitney Biennial, as part of a film program organized 
by Sky Hopinka, It can be viewed on Cuthand’s Vimeo, https://vimeo.com/279943832 
(aecessed January 5,2023).1 discuss the 2019 biennial and its politico-ecological elements 
in chapter 3 of this book 


Kyle Powys Whyte, “Our Ancestors’ Dystopia Now: Indigenous Conservation and the 
Anithropocene," in The Routledge Companion to the Environmental Humanities, ed. Ursula 
Kk. Heise, Jon Christensen, and Michelle Niemann (New York: Routledge, 2017), 206-16. 
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Neclamation’s futurism reweaves documentary’s meager . 
iemporality of evidentiary pastness, its haunting Lnamegemnumaciainting 
into a visual and narrative topology of ethical relationality—between 
subjects, present and future, and community, land, and the more-than- 
/\uman web of life.3 With the now flowing into the what’s-to-come, and 
vice versa, the video's time travel joins the representational nae ome 
performative, the epistemological and the ontological, into econ 
symbiosis. By showing this coming world in a powerful reality-enabling 
fictional form, the potential becomes all the more probable. 


TJ Cuthand, still from Reclamation, 2018 


Modeling a version of what I term “radical futurism,” Reclamation 
demonstrates many of the aesthetic and political operations I'm 
concerned with in this book. It disidentifies from the presentism and 


3 Grace Dillon describes Native slipstream as “pasts, presenta, ar ak si “ : - v 
together like currents in a navigable stream,” in Walking ate Clou = : f ae chede 
Indigenous Science Fiction (Tucson: University of Arizona Pres: 2 

have-been” references Barthes’s classic analysis of photography lA dite 
anterior tense in Camera Lucida: Reflections on Photography, trans. Rich 

(1980; repr. London: Vintage, 1993), 96. 


ontology and future 


CC —s— 
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false inescapability of capitalist realism that posits the now as extending 
endlessly into any and all times-to-come.4 As if current techno- 
economic outlook and market fundamentalism represent an infinity 
impossible to think beyond! Reclamation’s onto-epistemological break 
cleaves the dominant structuring of time, opening a politico-economic 
rupture of decolonial ecology, post-heteronormativity, and 
postcapitalism. It’s an eruption of chronopolitics: unleashing a different 
temporal organization that challenges prevailing ways of thinking about 
and being in time and enables us all to become otherwise. Yet its vision, 
simultaneously retrospective and proleptic, reclaiming suppressed 
historical knowledge traditions (specifically Plains Cree) and generating 
future creative agency, offers no tabula rasa of amnesic escapism or 
ahistorical rebirth. Instead, Reclamation grounds emancipatory futurity 
in the traditions of the oppressed, not in settler futurity. It thereby 
indicts the long history of settler colonialism and capitalist modernity 
in the destruction of the world. In doing so, it invests the cumulative 
energy of deep histories of resistance into ongoing sociopolitical 
struggles, in the invention of new possibilities of living otherwise. 


Decolonizing time as much as space, imaging a coming world of 
Indigenous land back, radical futurisms like Cuthand’s poignantly 
challenge dominant versions of what's-to-come, such as those of 
technoscience and green capitalism, which colonize territory and 
temporality.6 Such was exemplified when billionaire Elon Musk, in 
response to charges of complicity in the 2019 right-wing political 
takeover in Bolivia, which secured lithium reserves for global markets, 
including for his own Tesla cars and Mars-bound SpaceX project, 


| Mark Fisher, Capitalist Realism: Is There No Alternative? (London: Zero Books, 2009). 


5 For more on Indigenous futurisms, see Salma Monani, Renata Ryan Burchfield, 


Danika Medak-Saltzman, and William Lempert, “Indigenous Media: Dialogic Resistance 

to Climate Disruption,” in The Routledge Companion to Contemporary Art, Visual Culture, 
und Climate Change, ed. T. J. Demos, Emily Eliza Scott, and Subhankar Banerjee (New York: 
Routledge, 2021), 182-93; and Rebecca Roanhorse, Elizabeth LaPensée, Johnnie Jae, and 
Dorehi Little Badger, "Dee olonizing Science Fiction and Imagining Futures: An Indigenous 
Futurism Roundtable," Strange Horizons, July 9, 2018. 
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iweeted: “We will coup whoever we want! Deal bape erase a 

hii privileged access to hegemonic time, a colonial a nie 

operation for hundreds of years, Musk appears to pus onal 

capitalism, even if dedicated to renewable energy, a - ari 

und outer space, and into an assumed ita to which olig oh 

like him seemingly have open access. In their efforts to or : — ve 
SpaceX operations have meanwhile Soak cheaters Loy ain 
of the poorest cities in the US—since moving saci in : . mie 
launches committing untold environmental Mae : isa % 
displacement of longstanding local enneeee and the i 
Comecrudo Tribe of Texas.’ Meanwhile, thanks to grantees ie 
Bolivia's political fortunes were reversed in -~ 2020 mane 
the Indigenous-led party Movement for Socialism back into p: ‘| 


‘The extractive futurism of Musk and his ilk is pay pci oe 
Cuthand’s Reclamation, resonating with the resounding worl “ st = 
project of decolonization, as articulated by aeons spss ne 
Idle No More and, more recently, ceronRy socialist org aaa 
The Red Nation. For the latter, decolonization is — thana met = : 
U's directed at the abolition of the ruling renee Ai poems 
sociopolitical systems organized around private property eva 
exploitation, aiming to bring to an end more than five hun ‘ e a 
of colonial capitalism. It makes way for a ere 2 on es 
ipation. Reclamation glimpses that future. , 
encanto its subjective viewership according to rH — 
Its as if viewers, as witnesses to what will-have-been, are alrea oo 
emancipated people-to-come on land evacuated of — ae 
construction bears on how solidarity might cperae esi sens 
in settler-colonial territories like North America and including 


7 eA ill C =) We Want 
6 Quoted in Vijay Prashad and Alejandro Bejarano, “We Will Coup Whoever We 


Elon Musk and the Overthrow of Democracy in Bolivia,” CounterPunc! July 29, 2020, 
livia, ch, 
the Overthrow jemocracy eS 
https://www.counterpunch.org/2020/07/29/we-will-coup-whoever-we Wi 
ps: ch. sas 
-and-the-overthrow-of-democracy-in-bolivia/. 


i sk ty ly Colonting. 
her, “On His Way to Theoretically Colonize Mars, Elon Musk |: BAe a i vA ; 
‘ scsi February 27, 2022, https://www.jacobinmag.com/202% 
oul . 5 : 
/elon-musk-spacex-brownsville-south-texas. 
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Indigenous folks. Eve Tuck and Wayne Yang have importantly argued 
that non-Native solidarity with Indigenous emancipation must avoid 
what they term “settler moves to innocence,” or goodwill allyship gestures 
that end up “metaphorizing” decolonization by denying its essential 
meaning; the return of land and sovereignty to Indigenous peoples. 
Without centering this radical significance of decolonization, 
metaphorizing acts facilely extend it to this and that, whether 
decolonizing the university, the museum, or sexuality (as necessary as 
those also are). But in doing so, they may fail to address fundamental 
questions of territory and sovereignty—or worse, mobilize decolonization 
without returning land—and thereby “problematically attempt to 
reconcile settler guilt and complicity, and rescue settler futurity.”6 


Ultimately, for Tuck and Wang, settler accomplices can accept only an 
“ethic of incommensurability” when it comes to solidarity, proposing 
an ecology of political belonging that is also chronopolitical. For 
relinquishing settler Futurity means “abandoning the hope that settlers 
may one day be commensurable to Native peoples,” which in turn 
requires an “understanding of uncommonality that un-coalesces 
coalition politics.”2 Accepting uncommonality, however, does not mean 
abandoning shared struggle—especially if we manage to gain recourse, 
as Tuck and Wang suggest, to positions presented in Black radical 
praxis, dedicated to the undercommons and a permanent fugitivity, 
elaborated by Fred Moten and Stefano Harney as a form of “being 
together in homelessness.”"0 This will take nothing less than a major 
subjective and social shift. Reaching beyond present arrangements, 


8 Eve Tuck and K. Wayne Yang, “Decolonization Is Not a Metaphor,” Decolonization: 
Indigeneity, Education & Society 1, no.1 (2012): 3, 10, https://jps. library.utoronto.ca/index 
php/des/article/view/18630. For an alternative articulation of emancipatory futurity, 
soo Mahmood Mamdani, Neither Settler nor Native: The Making and Unmaking of 
Permanent Minorities (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2020) 


9 Tuck and Yang, “Decolonization Is Not a Metaphor,” 36, 35. 


10 The “undercommons" designates a modality of critical comportment, of fugitive planning 
and Black study, informed by the Black radical tradition, a place of mobile belonging, 
oscapology, and clandestinity for the excluded, those aware of the contradictions of the 
University, and society more broadly, in the grips of neoliberalism. Stefano Harney and 

| rod Moten, The Undercommons: Fugitive Planning & Black Study (New York: Minor 
Compositions, 2013), 96 
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the refusal of property and possession—of land as much as conventional 
subjectivities—is the ethical truth of emancipated social experience and 
the only possible basis for decolonial solidarity." 


That’s exactly what Cuthand’s radical futurism offers, without 
guarantees, for non-Indigenous viewers via its prefigurative 
documentary conceit: a subjective non-place, dispossession, and 
permanent fugitivity. And this is precisely because the decolonized 
what’s-to-come is devoid of settler colonialism’s oppressive subjects. 
With the video, and through the transportive act of accepting the 
invitation to enter into its aesthetic space, non-Indigenous viewers may 
experience how that disidentification feels, including their own 
disappearance as settlers, as they are prized apart from colonial 
subjectivity, geography, and time. Alternately, a sense of camaraderie 
with the formerly oppressed and newly liberated might take hold. It's 
powerfully unsettling, and potentially also diminishing, to encounter 
what some may experience as a painful complicity in world-ending 
events. And yet, being channeled into this other world may be 
emancipatory and politically enabling too, even while offering no escape 
into innocence. One might also become an accomplice in the abolition 
of whiteness as a structure of, and historical project dedicated to, racial 
division and colonial oppression—and along with it, related positions 
of queerphobia and heteropatriarchy.”2 Just where that leaves us, and as 
what kind of subjects, is deeply uncertain—invoking both the ethics and 
affects of incommensurability. But, as I'll argue in the pages that follow, 
that’s precisely where creative modelings of radical futurity take us. In 
providing experimental modalities of postcolonial and abolitionist 
becoming grounded in deep historical awareness, they are capable of 
generating new forms of solidarity within and across social difference 


41. Tuck and Yang, “Decolonization Is Not a Metaphor," 28. 


42 For more on this subject, see Viewpoint Magazine's collection of toxts, “Hayond | jail 
and Privilege: Abolishing the White Race,” August 5, 2020, https://viewpolnitinag comse Oe! 
/08/05/beyond-guilt-and-privilege-abolishing-the white-race/. To enact this abolition 
grammatically, | have chosen to render white/ness in lowercase as a political revolt on the 
level of style, mirroring its simultaneous enactment in content 
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With a cast comprised of queer partners Cherish Violet Blood and 
Lacey Hill, Elwood Jimmy, and Cuthand (all credited at the video's end), 
Reclamation’s interviewees narrate what life is like—and for those of us 
sull stuck in the present, what it will be like—in the future. With the earth 
reclaimed, exploitative money-based relations will come to an end. In 
their place, regenerative ecologies and caretaking practices can ake 
hold, situated in the ruins of toxic capitalism. Visualized in the acid- ink 
hues signaling unbreathable air requiring filtration masks, these . 
postapocalyptic circumstances are shown to be gradually improving. 
‘The future land and water reclaimers respond to a near-past of. lean 
catastrophe, deforestation, habitat fragmentation, and environmental 
pollution as much as genocide, colonial terror, and sociopolitical 
brutality. Read from the perspective of our own present, beleaguered 
by global pandemic and late liberal economic breakdown, these scenes 
shaw a coming reckoning with socio-environmental violence, the result 
of apocalypses piled upon apocalypses. They glimpse the aftenaath of 
vesnenaie ecosystems cracked open, which may well recall our own—ones 
loosening zoonotic pathways for deadly viruses, met by disaster 
capitalism in commodifying health care, unleashing vaccine apartheid. 
and employing all manner of police and military counterinsurgency 
against social-justice uprisings.13 


In critical counterpoint to our forlorn present, Reclamation withdraws 
misplaced hope from technology’s blind promises, particularly where the: 
appear detached from social justice concerns, as in fantasies of utopian 4 
technogenesis. As if technology can bring liberation on its own—as when 
dreamed up in the fantasies of geoengineering technofixes and off-planet 
terraforming as capital’s best chance of survival (even beyond humanity's 
own)! The Indigenous caretaking ethos depicted in Cuthand’s video 
conversely, dramatizes the inextricable nexus of science and justice, a 
justice as technology." Justice-as-technology figures as a Sashctanctng 


It Andreas Malm, Corona, Climate, Chronic Emergency: War Communism in the 
Iwenty First Century (London: Verso Books, 2020). 
HAs Kim Stanley Robinson explains compellingly, with radical climate politics, 


Uitice becomes a survival tect : 
y ‘mes a survival technology.” He continues: ‘Justice stabilizes population 
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dynamic within and of the social, defining a survivalist mode of earthly 
being that is also, in Cuthand’s terms, a technology of time. Resonating 
with widespread Indigenous concern for right relations—within and 
between people and the-more-than-human web of life, but also between 
the times of ancestors and those of descendants, the times of equality and 
justice and those of struggle and emancipation—radical futurisms model 
images and stories, sights and sounds, that simultaneously reject the 
de-futuring of peoples and of the planet. Stories like Cuthand’s thus 
provide time’s building blocks for worlds-to-come. 


Radical and/as Futurity 


Radical futurisms remake time. They derail temporal trajectories from 
present tracks, casting the what's to-come into the undetermined not-yet. 

As modalities of chronopolitics—the politics of time, as much as the time 

of politics—they de-essentialize and de-normalize time, operationalizing 

its becomingness anew in the formation of other worlds, reanimating 
suppressed pasts as much as inventing potential futures. Opposing the 
sequestering of the political within narrow confines (such as electoral seasons 
or parliamentary debates), radical futurisms resituate and expand time's 


growth, and reduces the discrepancies between rich and poor, which extremes are both very 
environmentally destructive among their other bad qualities. Real justice would alleviate the 
poverty that has desperate people stripping away forests and soil in much of the world, and 
it would reduce the hyper-consumption of the rich, which is equally or even more destructive 
of resources and excessive in carbon burn. The only possible road to sustainability’s 
necessary carbon neutrality involves justice. We should insist on this at every opportunity.” 
Robinson, “Science, Justice, Science Fiction,” interview by Gerry Canavan, Lisa Klarr, and 
Ryan Vu, English Faculty Research and Publications, no.198 (2010), https://epublications: 
_marquette.edu/english_fac/198. See also the Science & Justice Research Center al UC 
Santa Cruz, which importantly bring these often-disconnected discourses and practices 


together, https://scijust.ucsc.edu/. 

45 Formore on the restoration of right relations—through ending the occupation ¢ a” 
militarism, policing, and border-town violence, and reinvesting in common humanity and 
the common future, see The Red Nation, The Red Deal: Indigenous Action to Save Our Forth 
(New York: Common Notions, 2021) “Fundamentally,” Susan Miller (Tiger Clan and Tor 


Palmer Band of the Seminole Nation) writes, “Indigenousness is a way of relating Miller, 
“Native Historians Write Back: The Origins of the Indigenous Paradigm in Historiogray shy, 
in Native Historians Write Back: Decolonizing American Indian History, ed. Susan A, Miller 


and James Riding In (Lubbock: Texas Tech University Press, 201 1), 11. 
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operation as contestable, reinventable, and multiply structured. Futurism's 
radical character is structurally analytical (rather than liberal reformist) 

and anti-systemic (anti-capitalist), its interventions transformative and 
jenerative, Radical futurisms cast “the future as disruption,” as Fredric 
Jameson termed it, “as a radical and systemic break with even that predicted 
and colonized future which is simply a prolongation of our capitalist 
present.”6 In another approach, “radical simply means ‘grasping things at 
the root,” as Angela Davis has observed, echoing Marx, reaching not only 

a structural depth of analysis, but an ecology of connectedness—to past 

and present struggles, to the links between them, and to the land itself, 

to the earth and its rhizomatic web of life.” Again, Cuthand’s video and its 
embedding of futurity in decolonized land back is exemplary, reaching down 
into the emancipated muddy soil (newly gardened!) and up into the liberated 
atmosphere (free of aircraft!), and affecting everything in between. Radical 
futurisms crystallize in and through local(ized) practices, and ambitiously 
scale up to transnational formations (increasingly the challenge today) in 
order to oppose global capitalist hegemony and replace it with something 
else. Radical futurisms posit the future as disruption—as structurally opposed 
to the enforced capitalist temporality of corporate globality, its antipolitical 
technocracy, its market fundamentalism, its predictive algorithmic 
recommendations, its technogenic accelerations, its politics reduced to 
policing, its luxury commodity production, and its colonial extractivism. 

In another formulation, anti-systemic radical futurisms resolve colonial 

and racial capitalism into decolonial, antiracist ecosocialism. 


luturisms are radical because they grow out of “the tradition of the 
oppressed,” to invoke the resonant phrase of Walter Benjamin, articulated 
in another historical moment of anti-fascist emergency.'8 Indeed, it can 


16 Fredric Jameson, “The Future as Disruption," in Archaeologies of the Future: 
he Desire Called Utopia and Other Science Fictions (London: Verso Books, 2005), 228. 


17 Angela ¥. Davis, Women, Culture and Politics (New York: Vintage Books, 1984), 14. 
For further interrogations of the term radical, see “What Is Radical? A Questionnaire,” 
AriMargins 10, 0.3 (2022), including my own response (23-27). 


1 Walter Benjamin, thesis 8 of “On the Concept of History,” in Selected Writings, vol. 4, 1938-1940, 
ed Howard Elland and Michael W. Jennings, trans. Edmund Jephcott et al. (1940; repr. Cambridge, 
MA Harvard University Press, 2006). | elaborate on this formulation in chapter 2 of this book. 
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only be so. Itis there, and only there, that we learn that the emergency in 
which we live is not the exception but the rule. There that we must thread 
together the many apocalypses, past, present, and future, understanding 
them as related and mutually informing, if differentiated, but not as 
accidental, new, or discreet. There that the future becomes radical, and 
anti-oppressive struggles, responding to past and present sccpegpaie and 
the associated traumas, guide the coming liberation, even while it 
acknowledges the unrepairable, the unforgettable, the aeinareranil not 
all violence can be healed. “If we are not afraid to adopt a revolutionary 
stance—if, indeed, we wish to be radical in our quest for change,” Davis 
reminds us, “then we must get to the root of our oppression.”'9 


The Otolith Group, still from INFINITY minus Infinity, 2019. Courtesy of the artists 
© The Otolith Group 


In addition to Cuthand’s Reclamation, my leading radical futurist case 
studies include Philadelphia-based Black Quantum Futurism's antiracist 
time-politics and community laboratory aesthetics, unfolding in video, 


19 Davis, Women, Culture and Politics, 14. 
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montage, and sound. Through all these mediums, they seize hold of 

a temporal zone of radical reversibility, capacitating the forces of 
retrocausality, chronopolitical agency, and the prefigurative. These 

are put to task against what BOF member Rasheeda Phillips calls the 
“master(’s) clock[work universe],” which unevenly distributes 
spatiotemporal mobility, agency and determination.20 I consider BQF 

in chapter 2, along with The Otolith Group's speculative video essays, 
particularly INFINITY minus Infinity (2019), delving in, topologically, 

to the deep time of the racial Capitalocene. The London-based collective 
deploys an abolitionist aesthetics of Black infinitude. Their choreopoetics 
of embodied in/determination enacts gestures of the unrecuperable and 
complexly affective, all posed against Enlightenment reason, its racializing 
calculations, and its necrospeculative logics according to which past 
violence is financialized to run the temporal engines of ongoing 
oppression. And, offering some sort of refuge—also one of fugitivity—in 
the aftermath of settler-colonial exterminism, the queer Indigenous group 
Super Futures Haunt Qollective (SFHQ), discussed as well in chapter 2, 
envisions emancipatory futurity through a performative aesthetics of 
decolonial dis/possession. They too break free of imperial time traps and 
settler futurity and elude the anthropological photography of capture and 
its colonial gaze. In their formulations, the aftermath of colonial violence 
conjures a hauntology of coloniality’s traumatic unfinishedness, in 
observation of its continuation in the present. Against which the only just 
recourse is to a ghostly aesthetics, and a decolonial ethics, in an additional 
expression of right relations expanded to metaphysical realms. 


Rather than consign emergency to the near future, as in the climate- 
emergency declarations of Extinction Rebellion, I consider and think 
alongside alternate practices—namely, the environmental-justice 

work of Wretched of the Earth, the investigative aesthetics of Forensic 
Architecture (FA), and the institutional liberation of Decolonize 

This Place (DTP). All are discussed in chapter 3. These practices intervene 


20 Rasheedah Phillips, “Dismantling the Master('s) Clock[work Universe],” in Black 
Quantum Futurism, Space-Time Collapse |: From the Congo to the Carolinas (Philadelphia: 
Afrofuturist Affair, 2016), 25. 
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in the longue durée of modern socio-environmental violence, which 
ultimately began in 1492, the year to which Melanie Yazzie of 

‘he Red Nation dates the inauguration of climate justice, coinciding 

with the Indigenous struggles against the European colonial conquest 

of the Americas.2'In this chapter, I ask: What if we reconfigure 
environmentalism so that it’s less fixated on carbon in the atmosphere 

and more on powers on the ground? Such a question is compelled by the 
so-called Whitney “Tear-Gas” Biennial of 2019 and its associated resistance 
movement, when DTP, in coordination with a number of exhibiting artists, 
including FA, and social-movement activists rose up to challenge the 
presence of Warren B. Kanders, CEO of tear-gas manufacturer 

Safariland, on the Whitney's board of directors. Addressing this same 
subject, FA’s video Triple-Chaser, | argue, envisions multiple world- 
endings—environmental, political, technological—while DTP provides 

an arts of organizing that helps envision what should come next. 


In chapter 4, I turn to Jonas Staal and Florian Malzacher’s “Training for 
the Future” (2019) and Jeanne van Heeswijk's “Trainings for the Not-Yet” 
(2019-20), both expansive projects assembling collective modes of artistic 
creativity and directing them toward aesthetico-political organizing in 
the realm of time. Each manifests participatory gatherings where 
solidarity among the precariat guides a choreographing of futurist 
worldings—prefigurative in conceptualization, but also performative 

in the act. Envisioning materializes action, and action invokes more 
envisioning, as organizing becomes emergent and we “practice futures 
together.”22 In addition, there's La Colectiva Feminista en Construccién 


21. Yazzie argues that “Indigenous people have been on the frontlines of the struggle tor 
climate justice since 1492,” referring to the “climate change” of land grabs, deforestation, 
extraction, militarism, and forced displacement that's been occurring for centuries Molanie 
Yazzie, "Decolonization or Extinction: Indigenous Red Deal Lays Out Plan to Save the hoh 
interview, Democracy Now, April 22, 2021, https://www. democracynow.org/202 1/4/00 
/the_red_deal_book. 


22 See adrienne maree brown, Emergent Strategy: Shaping Change, Changing World 
(Chico, CA: AK Press, 2017), esp. 19: “Science fiction is simply a way to practicg the 

future together. | suspect that is what many of you are up to, practicing futores together 
practicing justice together, living into new stories. It is our right and rasponsibility to claate 
anew world.” 
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operating in Puerto Rico's postapocalyptic, neocolonial present—whose 
decolonial Black feminist praxis, pledged to sociopolitical rupture from 
the impositions of neoliberal debt, foregrounds “solidarity as the 
compass of change.” In chapter 5, I place La Colectiva’s work in proximity 
to Strike MoMA, the recent action where the practice of institutional 
liberation (including DTP) has been put to task in envisioning and 
realizing post-MoMA futures. These point beyond the model of 
billionaire-controlled institutions in thrall to racial and colonial capital, 
as is New York’s Museum of Modern Art (particularly its board of 
trustees’ financial complicity in profiting from Puerto Rican debt, among 
other extractive zones). As the political form of belonging, solidarity, in 
DTP’s hands, opens radical futurity to an insurgent universality, to an 
emancipatory struggle from below without limits or center, realized 
through the work of collective organizing, which has been largely 
underappreciated in contemporary art discourse—or so I will argue.23 
The book's discussion throughout attempts to respond positively to 
what the resolve of solidarity in uncommonality looks like—a political 
togetherness that resists suppressing history and negating difference— 
which Cuthand’s video, for me, first initiates. 


There are, of course, still many more examples of radical futurisms in 
literary, cinematic, artistic, and activist guises, including eruptive social- 
movement formations building ecosocialist momentum around the 
radical Green New Deal, and those in solidarity with the decolonial Red 
Deal. They join social justice and environmental commitments to a 
postcapitalist phase shift. In many cases, they reanimate the legacies of 
Black and Indigenous communisms, long suppressed in the double-barrel 


24 See chapter 5 in this book, especially in reference to Rocio Zambrana’'s response to 
Sentencing the Present: Part Five: Critical Conversations in a Time of Crisis,” Public 

Seminar, June 4, 2020, https://publicseminar.org/essays/sentencing-the-present-part 
five/?utm_ campaign=sharelink; and Massimiliano Tomba, Insurgent Universality: An 
\iternative Legacy of Modernity (Oxford: Oxtord University Press, 2019). 


“4 Naney Fraser, “Climates of Capitalism," New Left Review 127 (January-February 2021): 
"4127, Democratic Socialists of America, “DSA’s Green New Deal Principles,” February 28 
‘O19, ittps: //ecosocialists.dsausa.org/2019/02/28/gnd-principles/; Thea Riofrancos, 


flan, Mood, Battlafiald—Reflections on the Green New Deal,” Viewpoint Magazine, May 16, 
1019, and The Red Nation, The Red Deal, 
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assaults of Cold War racial capitalism that deployed all available resources 
of counterinsurgency in coordinated acts of anti-Blackness and anti- 
radicalism. Yet today these radical traditions are inspiring new 
formulations of anti-capitalism that also transform into the positive 
expressions of socialist internationalist politics.25 With them, and their 
resonances with diverse modalities of agitprop visual culture and 
revolutionary media propaganda, it’s clear that radical futurisms are 
variously staking their claim on what’s-to-come.26 They are also going 
further than speculative imagination—an imagination that, as MTL 
Collective writes, is both a mode of epistemic disobedience and part of the 
material act of getting free—by committing to real-world organizing that 
attempts to actually liberate institutions and deploy an institutive aesthetics 
toward building social-movement counterpower in multifarious ways.”/ 


Radical futurisms might invoke avant-garde stylistic tropes, but my 
usage isn’t intended to reference any particular twentieth-century 
formations—even if Russian versions provide important aesthetico- 
political resources for the present (when detached from their post- 
communist, counterrevolutionary Stalinist aftermath), and Italian 

ones offer ominous warnings about the potential slippage between 

the futurist and the fascist—a risk with new currency in the present time 
of extreme right, QAnon, and ecofascist varieties.28 Radical futurisms as 


25 See The Red Nation, “Communism Is the Horizon, Queer Indigenous Feminism Is the 
Way,” 2020, http://therednation.org/lront-page/slide-in-panel/; Charisse Burden-Stolly, 
“Modern U.S. Racial Capitalism: Some Theoretical Insights,” Monthly Review, July 1, 200. 
https: /imonthlyreview.org/2020/07/01/modern-u s-racial-capitalism/; and the Prograssive 
International, https://progressive. international/. 


26 For further approaches to futurity, radical and otherwise, see Eric C. H. de Bruyn and 
Sven Liitticken, eds., Futurity Report (Berlin: Sternberg Press, 2020); Deborah Danowski ani 
Eduardo Viveiros de Castro, The Ends of the World, trans. Rodrigo Nunes (Cambridge: Molity 
2017); and Jonas Staal, Propaganda Art in the 24st Century (Cambridge, MA: MIT Prone, “O1) 


27 MTL Collective, “From Institutional Critique to Institutional Liberation? A Decolonial 
Perspective on the Crises of Contemporary Art," October 165 (Summer 2018): 192 ee! 
drawing on Walter Mignolo, “Epistemic Disobedience, Independent Thought and De colinia! 
Freedom," Theory, Culture, and Society 26, nos. 7-8 (2009): 194; and Decolonize This Place 
Decolonial Operations Manual: Study, Reflection, Action (2021), https://static Laquariapiace 
com/static/Sc5e0c57d86cc9226827¢754/1/600b3b6IeaecIb2e049dG0a0/ 1" WAG, 
/DTP_DecolonialtOM_ReaderSpreads_FINAL_lowres. pat 


28 OnMarinetti and the Futurists’ slide into fossil fascism. see Andreas Malini aad 
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terminology rather riffs off the suffix in proliferating current 
Afrofuturisms, Indigenous and Chicanx futurisms, queer and trans 
futurisms, crip futurisms, Muslim and Gulf futurisms, and so on, 
as a way of signaling the generativity of determined experimental 
practices of imagining and intervening in the not-yet.29 Pluralized, that 
suffix indicates something important about their many manifestations, 
multiplicity itself opposing any and all versions of a one-future future, 
a monological chronos suggesting tyrannical homogeneity and imperial 
hegemony.°0 The provisional, indeterminate, and hypothetical— 
approximated in Cuthand’s rejection of slick processing and packaged 
spectacle, instead offering a reclaiming of slow ecology, relational 
ethics, and caretaking in its place—foregrounds one modeling among 
many possible, implicitly resisting the definitive and exclusionary. 
‘The result opens time to the indeterminate rather than enclosing it 
in the teleological, the stadial, the progressivist. 


The De-futured 


Why radical futurisms now? The collective and international momentum 
around futurist imaginaries responds, no doubt, to the numbing 
desperation thats deeply felt and widely perceived today in the face of 

the disastrous history and the relentless ongoingness of racial and colonial 
capitalism. That includes disaster capitalisms differentiated expressions 


the Zetkin Collective, "Death Holds the Steering Wheel,” White Skin, Black Fuel: On the 

Danger of Fossil Fascism (London: Verso Books, 2021), 479-506. See also Angela Nagle, 

Kill All Normies: Online Culture Wars from 4chan and Tumbir to Trump and the Alt-Right 

(London: Zero Books, 2017). 

29 On some of these varieties of futurisms, see Kodwo Eshun, “Further Considerations 

on Alrofuturism," CR: The New Centennial Review 3, no, 2 (Summer 2003): 287-301; 

Catherine S, Ramirez, “Afrofuturism/Chicanafuturism: Fictive Kin,” Aztidn:A Journal of 

Chicano Studies 33, no.1 (Spring 2008): 185-94; Dillon, Walking the Clouds; Robert McRuer, 
‘he Then and There of Crip Futurity,” GLQ:A Journal of Lesbian and Gay Studies 20, 

no. 4 (October 2014): 532-34; and Jussi Parikka, “Middle East and Other Futurisms: 


Imaginary Temporalities in Contemporary Art and Visual Culture," Culture, Theory and 
Critique 59, no, 1 (2018): 40-58. 

40 John Law, “What's Wrong with a One-World World?,” Distinktion: Scandinavian 
Journalot Social Theory 16, no. 1 (2015):126-39, 
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in socio-environmental breakdown, economic superexploitation, police 
and gun violence, endless wars, corporate screen capture, ae = 
political catastrophe—as well as the refusal of multitudes - give into chase 
overwhelming circumstances." Critics like Franco Berardi and Mark canis \ 
already a decade ago, highlighted “the slow cancellation of the future, ; 
linking the experience of it to the trauma of the baie eens a 
of the globalized capitalist economy under neoliberalism. That preeneeens, 
and still is, characterized by socially atomizing internet media and rege 
tclecommunications technology, the casualization of labor and 0s 
precarity, the erasure of cultural difference and historical meaningfulness, 
with the hope for anything better seemingly withering away. 


‘The ramifying temporal destabilization of that process—the cultural logic 
of late capitalism—which critics like Fredric Jameson had ocnved decades 
earlier still, finding it symptomatized by growing inauthenticity, the 
corrosion of the distinctiveness between past and present, and the - 
resulting schizophrenia of spatiotemporal disorientation more generally: 33 
Berardi perceived something similar in the struggles of 1970s Italian 
autonomism, which transvalued the withdrawal of futurity into a poe 
futurist political demand for the now: “If future has to be a future eho 
society’-the latter banished by the likes of Thatcher and Reagan api 
where only economy, where capitalism, where wealth ait — 

is legitimate, and society is nothing, if it was this we say: ‘No Future! 


31 Racial capitalism—which reaches into multiple traditions of ed coekinica eve ally 
summarized by Charisse Burden-Stelly as “a racially hierarchical Sai ae : sed 7 
constituting war and militarism, imperialist accumulation, expropriation : a ony 
and labor superexploitation.” Burden-Stelly, “Modern U. S. Racial seat pel 
capitalism—also multiply theorized—see Glen Sean Coulthard, Sear 3 i pela 
Rejecting the Colonial Politics of Recognition (Minneapolis: Univers . i ne ¥ ae 
2014); and Nick Estes, Our History Is the Future: Standing Rock ver 4 ‘ « rasa 
Pipeline, and the Long Tradition of Indigenous Resistance (Londor: Verso Ac 


32 Franco Berardi, After the Future, trans. Arianna Bove et al, (Oakland, OA Ak die 
2011); and Mark Fisher, Ghosts of My Life: Writings on Depression, Hauntology and bo 
Futures (London: Zero Books, 2014). 


33 Fredric Jameson, “The Cultural Logic of Late Capitalism,” in Postmodernian, oF 


The Cultural Logic of Late Capitalism (Durham, NC: Duke University Proms, 1?) 
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Indeed, the only response could be: “We want our life now:”34 The looming 
realization is that Fisher's “capitalist realism’ was where the future would 
go to die, its eulogy being the (resolutely false) Thatcherite diktat that 
“there is no alternative.” 


The plenitude of that collectively desired “now,” decades later, is, alas, 
still being withheld. Its fulfilling realization has been blocked by the 
continued militarized police assaults on communities of color, mass 
indebtedness, and expanding political disenfranchisement. These 
being connected internationally to endless wars, intensified by the 
COVID-~19 public health breakdown and the “screen new deal” 
protocols guaranteeing historically unprecedented profits for platform 
capitalism's tech billionaires.35 If anything, the cannibalization of the 
forlorn now has been only intensified—technologically, economically, 
biopolitically, subjectively—by the apparently endless present of 24/7 
capitalism and its associated internet complex.36 This, even as 
ubiquitous forever chemicals, mounting nonnatural disasters, and 
opioid-induced deaths of despair threaten the very viability of human 
reproduction.37 Yet somehow holding out hope for the future-as- 
disruption has not been entirely extinguished (despite some of the worst 
doomer conclusions), even if it's been reduced to what Yarimar Bonilla 
terms “hopeful pessimism,’ renovating what John Berger earlier called 
“undefeated despair,’ which carries on in the “imperial debris” of 
modernity, including its worn-out chronologies of failed progressivism 


34 “Bifo: After the Future," One Thousand Little Hammers (blog), June 21,2011, 
https:/1000littlehammers.wordpress.com/2011/06/21/bifo-after-the-future/ 
(my emphasis). See also, more recently, The Invisible Committee, Now, trans. 
Robert Hurley (New York: Semiotext(e), 2017). 


35 Naomi Klein, “Screen New Deal,” Intercept, May 8, 2020, https://theintercept 
.com/2020/05/08/andrew-cuomo-eric-schmidt-coronavirus-tech-shock-doctrine/. 


36 Jonathan Crary, 24/7: Late Capitalism and the Ends of Sleep (New York: Verso Books, 
2013); Crary, Scorched Earth; Beyond the Digital Age to a Post-capitalist World (London: 

Verso Books, 2022); and Nancy Fraser, Cannibal Capitalism: How Our System Is Devouring 
Democracy, Care, and the Planet—and What We Can Do about It (London: Verso Books, 2022). 


37 On “deaths of despair,” see Keeanga-Yamahtta Taylor's presentation for the 
“Beyond the End of the World" lecture series, UC Santa Cruz, January 23, 2020, 
https://beyond.ucsc.edu/2019/09/04/keeanga-yamahtta_taylor/, 
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and the as-yet unfulfilled hopes of past struggles.38 Sometimes it even 
leads to bold pronouncements of persistence, as in the public artwork of 
Cannupa Hanska Luger (Mandan, Hidatsa, Arikara, and Lakota), which, 
in announcing “We survive you,” against a background populated by 
figures from his 2021 “Future Ancestral Technologies” series, 
preemptively stakes an Indigenous claim for postcolonial futurity." 


BAROR By Due 


Cannupa Hanska Luger, Future Ancestral Technologies: We Survive You, Mandan, North Dakota, 
20?1. For LANDBACK.Art, in collaboration with NDN Collective, INDIGENA, and For Freedoms. 
Courtesy of For Freedoms. Photo: Justin Deegan. Original photo: Gabe Fermin 


Misgivings aside, resistance does seem to be mounting—in the 
Movement for Black Lives, transnational Indigenous resurgence, 
international #MeToo feminism, the rekindling of labor militancy, 


38 Yarimar Bonilla, “Postdisaster Futures: Hopeful Pessimism, Imperial Ruination 
and La futura cuir,” small axe 62 (July 2020): 147-62, citing Ann Stoler, Imperial Deli 
On Ruins and Ruination (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2013); and John Hergor 
“Undefeated Despair,” Critical Inquiry 32 (Summer 2008); 602-9. 


39 Formore on Cannupa Hanska Luger’s futurism, see our public conversation 
“Envisioning Indigenous Futures: Contemporary Art, Decolonization, Climate Justice 

Zoom meeting, Santa Clara University, May 3, 2022, https://santaclarauniversity hosted 
_panopto.com/Panopto/Pages/ Viewer.aspx?id=03865e¢ 0-d595-4395. bOSbaehbOOSGathe 
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and anti-capitalist democratic socialist movements—if all against 

the backdrop of, and in opposition to, what Wendy Brown terms 
resentment-infused “apocalyptic populism” on the right.0 The latter’s 
nihilistic resignation, fueled by antisocial media extremism and its 
affective amplification of social polarization, is palpable in the desire to 
just bomb problems away, cast a negative protest vote (or not vote at all), 
leave the EU, attack democratic institutions, and still more pathological 
forms of acting out, from mass shootings to storming the Capitol.‘ 
Apocalyptic populism is hardly surprising after decades of what Ruth 
Wilson Gilmore calls the “organized abandonment” of multitudes, 
especially communities of color, in the wake of neoliberalism's 
withdrawal of public resources—what Jackie Wang terms the “carceral 
capitalism” of the predatory penal-debt state, what Achille Mbembe 
calls the “death worlds” of modern necropolitics, and what Olifemi 
Taiwo observes as the reigning “climate apartheid” founded on 
omnipresent police violence.42 Structural racism, housing inequity, 
imposed austerity, attacks on labor, and environmental violence have 
indeed left us—and certainly some more than others—with the ambient 
dread of precarity, unbearable alienation, and widely felt loneliness. 


Those whose loved ones, ancestors, and kin have lived, died, and 
survived slavery, colonialism, and genocide and their aftermath—an 
aftermath never complete, final, or totalizing, but precisely nonending 
in effect if not unchanging, as Saidiya Harman reminds us—have, of 


40 Wendy Brown, “Apocalyptic Populism,” Eurozine, August 30, 2017, 
https://www.eurozine.com/apocalyptic- populism. Surprisingly, none of these social 
formations appear in Crary’s rather catastrophist Scorched Earth. 


41 Siva Vaidhyanathan, Antisocial Media: How Facebook Disconnects Us and 
Undermines Democracy (New York: Oxford University Press, 2018). 


42 Ruth Wilson Gilmore, Golden Gulag: Prisons, Surplus, Crisis, and Opposition in 
Globolizing California (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2007); Jackie Wang, Carceral 
Capitalism (South Pasadena, CA: Semiotext(e), 2018); Achille Mbembe, “Necropolitics,” 
Public Culture 15, no. 1 (Winter 2003): 11-40; and Olufémi O. Taiw6, “Climate Apartheid Is the 
Coming Police Violence Crisis," Dissent, August 12, 2020, https://www.dissentmagazine.org 
/online_articles/climate-apartheid-is-the-coming-police-violence-crisis. 
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course, long been familiar with the cancellation of the future.*3 Indeed, 
for the abandoned, locked up, deported, and de-futured, the apocalypse 
names not an approaching horizon, but a distant past that has become 
an origin story of sorts. Like some Indigenous survivors, they suffer 
“postapocalypse-stress syndrome” in the wake of worlds already 
violently ended.44 To be de-futured, for them, is no simple future threat. 


Prehensive Time 


Against the backdrop of this history of de-futuring, radical futurisms, 
dedicated to postcapitalist emancipation despite all, project the 
unexpected into the what’s-to-come. That means a not-yet that can't be 
ultimately or totally foreseen, retaining a kernel of indeterminacy that in 
turn structures living now. It’s a systemic rupture in and of temporality 
that ultimately betrays, and actively contests, the predictive calculations 
of capitalist or any other prehensive futurity, which is what Cuthand’s 
Reclamation is up against. What Jameson identified as the “actuarial 
colonization of the unknown’ as a “new area for investment,” and what 
we now live with as a technocratic riskmanagement society seeking 

to eliminate contingency “in the spirit of stockmarket ‘futures,” 
identifies, at an earlier moment, the anticipatory logic of neoliberalism. 
Market-fundamentalist ideologue Milton Friedman articulated its goal 
in his paradoxically titled Capitalism and Freedom of 1962: “to develop 


alternatives to existing policies, to keep them alive and available until the 


politically impossible becomes politically inevitable.”45 That once 
anticipatory logic has now mutated into what Jasbir Puar terms 
“prehensive futurity,” where power “inevitablizes” its desired outcomes 


43 Saidiya Hartman, Lose your Mother: A Journey along the Atlantic Slave Trade 
(New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 2006). 


44 Lawrence W. Gross, Anishinaabe Ways of Knowing and Being (New York Houtleda: 
2016), 33; Christina Sharpe, In the Wake: On Blackness and Being (Durham, Mi 

Duke University Press, 2016); and T. J. Demos, Beyond the World's End) Arts of Livin 

at the Crossing (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2020) 


45 Jameson, “The Future as Disruption,” 228; and Milton Friedman, Capitalisn) aud 
Freedom (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1962), xiv. 
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through juridico-political and cybernetic arrangements, relentless 
publicity that selectively defines reality, and brute military force that 
crushes opposition when necessary (the kind that FA investigates in 
Triple-Chaser). Colonial logics, biopolitical control, and algorithmic 
capture naturalize the not-yet according to their own interests: 
“Through prehensive time, it is not only that the terms of futurity are 
already dictated in the present but also the terms of the present are 
dictated through the containment of the terms of the future, in an effort 
to keep the present in line with one version of the future that is desired,” 
Puar writes (with Israel’s socio-environmental disaster management of 
Gaza being one of her key examples). “In seeding the fixed future into 
the present, data is fed forward in a retroactive manner that disallows us 
out of the present.”46 


This calculated seeding of fixed futures is at work within prehensive 
modelings of coming worlds, including in the technoscientific desires 
for automation and global environmental control to forestall climate 
breakdown. One case in point is geoengineering, the deliberate large- 
scale intervention in Earth's natural systems to counteract climate 
change, the technology for which precedes, or intentionally bypasses, 
regulatory, democratic governance.‘” What is notable in these 
formations is the absence of concern for, or at most the cynical 
rhetorical deployment of, social-justice reparations and climate debt. 
Never do they consider—or worse: they actively oppose—embedding 
technologies of repair in the redistributive politics of redress for the 
longstanding violence that has produced the catastrophe of climate 
breakdown in the first place. Instead, the near-future threat of world- 
ending emergency all too often provides license to evade systemic 


46 Jasbir K. Puar, “Will Not Let Die’: Debilitation and Inhuman Biopolitics in Palestine,” in The 
Right to Maim: Debility, Capacity, Disability (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2017), 148. 


47 Exemplary is “The Terraforming” (2019-22), a theory and design project at Moscow's 
Strelka Institute, which supports “strong governing action regarding the geoeconomics of 
climate and the geoecologies of automation.” Worries over surveillance capitalism and big 
data, fears of losing legal accountability, and social-justice environmental concern are all 
dismissed as “politically reactionary,” distracting us from “the plan”: “the material 
transformation of planetary biochemistry.” See Benjamin H. Bratton, The Terraforming 
(Moscow: Strelka Press, 2019), np. 
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social transformation in favor of narrowly conceived climate adaptation, 
which ends up keeping present socioeconomic hierarchies in place. It’s 
in this sense that Puar says, updating Jameson: “We cannot get out of the 
present because we are tethered to the desired future; past, preonaty an 
future feel somewhat futile as descriptions of temporal distinctions." 


Capitalist technogenesis provides the dominant version of this 
prehensive futurity: its image economy similarly operates to seed the 
what’s-to-come in the present-now. It's thus worth asking: What does 
the settler futurity that Reclamation doesn't show look like? Maybe 
it’s one of cybernetic automation, which, in the operation of total 
environments—whether on Mars, in space colonies, or on Earth—is 
merely the reveal, the ultimate event being the specter of total lock-in, 
unassailable determination, complete colonization. It's the implacable 
move from difference to identity: a one-future future. Or as Berardi 
says in his tellingly titled essay “Game Over” (threatening even si “now” 
with hopelessness), we face “a frozen immortality [that] emerges _ the 
form of the global cognitive automaton,” which acts as “an extinguisher 
of life and of living consciousness.”“9 Ultimately, automation's logical 
conclusion is a future absent of all life, even while its ideologues 
continue to sing the praises of techno-libertarianism's goals, which 
throws up its central contradiction in the plainest of sight.5° Ultimately 
this modeling of futurity is nothing but a phantasm cloaking its truth 
as a vehicle for elite financial investment. 


48 Puar, Right to Maim, 148. 


49 Berardi, “Game Over," e-flux journal, no. 100 (May 2019), https://www.e-flux.com 
/journal/100/268601/game-over/. In Jameson's terms: "This is the future prepared by the 
elimination of historicity, its neutralization by way of progress and technological evolution 
it is the future of globalization, in which nothing remains in its particularity, and everything, 
is now fair game for profits and the introduction of the wage-labor system." Jarneson,” The 
Future as Disruption,” 228. 


50 Orperhaps the apocalypse is less something techno-elites are trying to encape han 
manufactured opportunity to realize their true objective: to transcend mortality ane fenact 
the ultimate posthuman exit strategy. In any case, it all resonates with the apocalypt 
bunker ideology of superrich preppers. See Douglas Rushkoff, Survival of the Hichout 
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In this way, the trending NFT market for artworks such as “Techist©” 
Krista Kim's Mars House (2021) offer a virtualized imaginary that, 
cracking the puzzle of the authenticated “digital original” as new asset 
class, merely seize further opportunities for the accumulation of capital 
nuch as prehensive futurity itself.5| As if built of titanium and glass in 
minimalist simplicity, Mars House appears bereft of inhabitants—after all 
the Martian atmosphere cannot support life. In its hipster slickness, it 
portends a coming extinction (is it climate-destroyed Earth, after all?). 
Even as it calls up the preceding apocalypses that brought us to this 
point, it relies on blockchain’s total environmental destruction (the 
peer-to-peer computer network of distributed nodes uses more 
electricity than many countries) and visualizes real estate's hyper- 
financialization of housing, where pure spectacle supplants any and all 
use-value.52 In this sense, Mars House is indeed a sign of game over, if one 
of many possible examples: it emblematizes the culmination of the 
necropolitics, disaster capitalism, colonial extractivism, and inhuman 
futurity that are the very forces that have left a broken Earth to those 
featured in Cuthand’s Reclamation. 


Against Imperial Time 


Given the widespread anguish, our forlorn present has triggered blunt 
expressions of time resistance, like Alisha B, Wormsley’s There Are Black 
People in the Future (2019). The statement asserts itself in halting white 


51 Krista Kim articulates the goals of “empathy, humanity and rational free-thought,” 

in her“Techism® Manifest 1014, http://www. kristakimstudio.com/techism-manifesto. 
But as Brian Eno recently put it: "NFTs seem to me just a way for artists to get a little piece 
of the action from global capitalism, our own cute little version of financialisation. 

How sweet—now artists can become little capitalist assholes as well.” Eno, “Brian Eno 

on NE Ts & Automaticism,” interview by Evgeny Morozov, The Crypto Syllabus, 2022, 
Nps://the-crypto-syllabus.com/brian-eno-on-nfts and-automatism/. 


62 Foran account of what an exterminist future might entail, see Peter Frase, Four 


Futures: Lite after Capitalism Book (London: Verso Books, 2016). See also Jon Huang, Claire 
O'Noill,and Hiroko Tabuch, “Bitcoin Uses More Electricity than Many Countries. How Is That 
Mossible?.” New York Times, September 3, 2021, https://www.nytimes.com/interactive/2021 
09/03/climate/biteoin-carbon footprint-electricity.html; and Samuel Stein, Capital City 
Centitication and the Real Estate State (London: Verso Books, 2019). 
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letters, all caps, against a black background on a Detroit souanining as 
well as on various artistic objects, sculptural pieces, installations, and 
films.53 Wormsley’s revolt against the de-futuring of Black people, 7 
elaborated in a proleptic tense of the present impending—a sige mae 
of prefiguration—resonates with the ongoing battles over sid 
monuments and their removal.54 Highlighting the otherwise suppre: ' 
violence of colonialism and slavery and their unreckoned-with status in 
the present, these conflicts over heritage and commemoration are 
inextricable from the very social production of the future. As such, they 


od 


53 Alisha B. Wormsiey, “There Are Black People in the Future,” interview by Keisha f , thai 
mere ; i sre-are- black poople i 

Public Books, December 11, 2019, https://www.publicbooks.org/there are. black poof 

the-future-an-interview-with-artist-alisha-b-wormsley/, 


54 PaulB. Preciado, “When Statues Fall,” Artforum, December a 220, http Www auton 
.com/print/202009/paul-b-preciado-84375; Nomusa Makhubu, "On Ape i dy ee 4 f 7 
Protest and the South African Social Landscape," Third Text (November 2020) 0! 

and Nick Mirzoeff's several essays on monument politics and the politics of saging lor 
Hyperallergic, https://hyperallergic.com/author/nick-mirzoe ff/ 
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index the stakes of aesthetic practice more widely today, asking: 
Who has the right to produce the future?55 


ARE 
BLACK PEOPLE 
IN THE 
FUTURE 


Alisha B. Wormsley, There Are Black People in the Future, 2018. Installation view, 


“Manifest Destiny,” curated by Ingrid LaFleur, Library Street Collective, Detroit, 2019, 
Photo: Alessandra Ferrara. Courtesy of Library Street Collective 


The stakes are indeed enormous. Were caught in a situation in which 
time has been colonized, racialized, and economized. Just as material 
inequality reigns, so too do we succumb to the endless capitalist 


55 This question came up in a far-reaching discussion with Jonas Staal, which 
| co-moderated with Martabel Wasserman, titled “Beyond the End of the World - 
Jonas Staal: Deep Future Propagandas,” YouTube video, 2:02:40, May 21, 2021 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=9poHepLZBns. ; 
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present, seemingly rendering resistance pointless—but not quite. Back in 
the 1980s, Johannes Fabian critiqued anthropology’s tendency to place 
indigenous people in a temporal state of exception—containing them in 
premodern, “primitive” time zones. Against that segregation, he argued 
for “coevalness” as a chronopolitics of equality.56 But this, in turn, raises 
new dangers of what Mark Rifkin calls “homochronism,’ an imperial 
master temporality that subjects all to a universal standard. It’s a far 
{rom-neutral rule that advances colonial capitalist assimilative logics of 
discipline and capture, banishing the unrecuperable to extinction." 


Opposing this imperial coevalness that homogenizes time (even if as 

an inadvertent effect of efforts to equalize presence), I argue, along with 

the creative practitioners of radical futurisms, for the disrupting and 
unsettling of temporality itself. Given the diversity of practices discussed in 
the chapters that follow, we are led to the necessity of conceptualizing a 
future of many futures, in the same way that the Zapatistas have demanded 
“a world in which many worlds fit”58 When Glen Coulthard (Yellowknives 
Dene) locates Indigenous sovereignty in “grounded normativity—meaning, 
“the modalities of Indigenous land-connected practices and longstanding 
experiential knowledge that inform and structure our ethical engagements 
with the world and our relationships with human and nonhuman others 
over time’-he proposes a temporal indigenization deeply rooted in place." 
Similarly, when BOF highlights Afro-diasporic spatiotemporal traditions 
from the Congo to the Carolinas as “more beneficial to marginalized 
peoples’ survival,” even while embedded in and fighting Western 
modernity’s “oppressive linear time construct,’ they signal the possibility 


56 Johannes Fabian, Time and the Other: How Anthropology Makes Its Object (Now vor! 
Columbia University Press, 1983). 


57 “An emphasis on coevalness tends to bracket the ways thal the idea olashated 
present is not a neutral designation but is, instead, defined by settler institutions, Hiterant 
and imperatives,” which denies Indigenous perception and experiences of ting Mark Hithiy 
Beyond Settler Time: Temporal Sovereignty and Indigenous Self- Determination (Durbin, Me 
Duke University Press, 2017), viii. 


58 EZLN,“Fourth Declaration of the Lacandon Jungle," December 25, 2005, Nadia e gpl 
https://radiozapatista.org/?p=20287&lang=en. 


59 Coulthard, Red Skin, White Masks, 13. 
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of living in “multiple temporal perspectives, operating simultaneo 

well as, with Wormsley, into the future.60 And when works like Cuthand’s 
Reclamation integrate unpredictability into futurity, they enact the process 
of becoming otherwise, bringing an “Indigiqueer” postcoloniality (including 
non-heteronormativity) into alliance with a trans-temporality—one of 
radical transformability and the troubling of time.6! The result recalls Karen 
Barad’s notion of “nature's queer performativity,’ describing a fundamental 
process of “spacetimemattering” characterizing the quantum force of in/ 
determination occurring at multiple scales of reality, from the subatomic to 
the geopolitical.62 On the mattering of time at stake in the video, Ellwood 
Jimmy, one of the central characters in Reclamation, puts it more simply: 
“There's this embracing of the unknown, an embracing of possibility, which 
will get us to places I don't think we could have even imagined before.” 


The Compass of Change 


Addressing present models of radical futures, this book’s central 
methodological challenges are fourfold. First is the matter of composition. 
Radical futurisms are, I argue, grounded in the traditions of the oppressed. 
This insight is crucial to avoid blank-slate constructions of the what’s-to- 
come that tend to arise from the privileged and elite and which enact 
further dispossessions and erasures. As progressive, redemptive, 
revolutionary, and egalitarian, radical futurisms materialize in the social 
and political struggles against violence and oppression. These struggles 


60 Phillips," 
Space-Time 


Jismantling the Master(’s) Clock[work Universe],” in Black Quantum Futurism, 
apse |, 29, 31 


61 For more on “Indigiqueer,” see “Two-Spirit and Indigiqueer,” Indigenous Studies 
LibGuide, Okanagan College Library, ac ad September 17, 2022, https://libguides. 
.okanagan.be.ca/IndigenousStudies/two-spirit-and-indigiqueer; and Joshua Whitehead 
and Billy-Ray Belcourt, “Indigiqueer,” April 3, 2019, All My Relations podcast, hosted by 
Matika Wilbur and Adrienne Keene, 53:04, https://www.alimyrelationspodcast.com 
/podcast/episode/47547617/indigiqueer. Cuthand, who in May 2022 came out as a 
trans man, is credited as having coined the term in 2004. 


62 Karen Barad, “Nature's Queer Performativity,” Kvinder, Kon & Forskning / Women, 
Gender and Research, nos. 1-2 (2012): 25-53; and Barad, “Troubling Time/s and Ecologies 
of Nothingness: Re-turning, Re-membering, and Facing the Incalculable,” New Formations 
92 (2018), 56-86. 
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can't simply be forgotten, overcome, or disavowed, and nor can their 
causes. And in so many cases, those causes persist. But how does this 
approach avoid essentializing the past, reifying its fallen as victims of 
history, instead of avengers of the future? Who are the oppressed, and 
how to radicalize the notion of “tradition,” seemingly drenched in 
conservativism and tempting the security of habit, reformatting it instead 
as an integral resource for revolution? Relatedly, how can we prevent 
oppressions from atomizing the socius, decomposing and uncoalescing 
political formations that require alliances to challenge global capital? 
How might we draw together new constellations of multiracial® social 
composition through a solidarity practiced in and through difference, 
where identity is found in politics, rather than politics in identity? 


‘The second challenge is to critically interrogate radical futurisms’ enemy 
formations, including technogenic libertarianism that views democratic 
governance as largely failed, as an inessential barrier to progress beyond. 
In the face of civilization-threatening climate disruption, capital elevates 
technology as savior, but one fatally detached from the sociopolitical. 
Climate scientists and engineers, tech entrepreneurs and terraforming 
designers, green-capitalist ideologues and their funders, are working 

at speed on plans for geoengineering, biogenetic agriculture, ALed 
approaches to geo-sensing, smart-grid adaptation, and off-planetary 
extraction. However else they defend their activities, their operative 
horizon is nothing less than the colonization of the future, even to the 
speculative point of its posthuman cybernetic realization. How can we 
resist the dangers of placing geotechnology before geogovernance, 
where the not-yet is generated by an automation unanswerable to human 
agency? How might we instead reinvest in models of futurity that begin 
with democratic process, with reassembling the social, including in ways 
that are technological but nondeterministic, in order to guarantee a 
livable future for all, rather than one for the few? 


63 Myuse of the term “multiracial” designates group formations that include people at 
different racial backgrounds. While the term may also be used, in differant contest 
as a somewhat neutral descriptor of mixed-race or multi-ethnic background, Hy 
focus is rather on cross-racial social composition opposed to diserimination vid 
essentialist homogenization. 
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If radical futurist practice constitutes the politicization of time, then it 
opposes, at its most basic level, the teleological temporality of 
capitalism's calculative machinery, increasingly inflected by predictive 
AI operations and algorithmic governance. Escaping from homogenous 
time via the traditions of the oppressed, I consider how radical 
chronopolitics operates against exterminist de-futuring, which 
introduces a third challenge: If the various modelings of radical 
futurisms share the aim of reorganizing temporality and decolonizing 
the what’s-to-come in order to produce a future of many futures, then 
how might we move from micropolitical experimentations—on the level 
of dispersed individual or collective artistic practices—to a scaled-up 
chronopolitics capable of overturning capitalism's globalization of 
temporal hegemony and its domination of the not-yet? If the assemblist 
and artist-as-organizer projects of Staal and of Van Heeswijk offer viable 
scenarios for networking and for the building of a coalition such as the 
Progressive International—wherein an “Art of Internationalism stands 
both for the craft of organizing transnational, planetary solidarities, 
while emphasizing the critical role of internationalist art and culture 
that helps shape our common struggles and desires,” according to the 
organization's recently articulated platforms4—then how might we 
reconceive nonviolent diplomacy within and between radical futurisms, 
and how might that chronopolitical diplomacy be instituted? 


Toward the end of this book, and corresponding to this last series of 
questions, I address the fourth ambition of radical futurisms: their 
collective basis in the practice of solidarity, which is indeed the compass 
of change. As the political form of collective belonging, solidarity builds 
power through the socialization of risk and the assembling of forces 
against a common enemy: dispossessive debt, structural racism, 
military violence, or some combination thereof, and ultimately, 
capitalism itself. But in the wake of decades of labor disorganization, 
divisive identity politics, and social media atomization, we must newly 


64 Progressive International, “Introducing the Art of Internationalism,” March 18, 2021, 
https://progressive.international/wire/2021-03-18-introducing-the-art-of-internationalism 
/en. Jonas Staal has been integrally involved in this project. 
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articulate the terms of solidarity. If the future will be won, then it must 
be won for all. To meet this challenge, the radical nature of futurism 
demands solidarity across difference, just as the future-as-rupture 
must be hospitable to the undetermined openness of what'’s-to-come. 
How can this be conceptualized, and what are its temporal elements? 
In responding to these and other challenges throughout this text, 

my thinking is deeply informed by and in dialog with the inspiring 
practices discussed herein. Motivated by the pessimistic hope of social 
transformation in the face of seemingly insurmountable obstacles, this 
book finds in radical futurisms the promise of a widespread movement 
capable of world-historical action. It also remains deeply troubled by the 
lack of clear, achievable options in time to prevent further disaster. 


CHAPTER 2: 
TRADITIONS OF THE 
OPPRESSED / AVENGERS 
OF THE FUTURE 


I came into this world that had crack in it 
And some blood on me and some lead in me 
Death creaking, mama speaking. 

Get ya hands off me 

And get these chains off me (Get off me!) 


So growls Moor Mother traumatically, but also tauntingly and defiantly, in 
“By the Light,” a two-minute-long eruption of blistering sonic energy that 
ppeared on the artist's debut 2016 album, Fetish Bones. The accompanying 
music video directed by Patrick J. F. Smith), shot at night, traces her charged 
embodied affect across a blinkering screen, her physical form appearing as if 
harassed by a spotlight against the brutalist backdrop of boarded-up 
Philadelphia tenements. Her jerking, dancing figure, conveyed in a stuttering 
edit, amplifies the lyrics’ fury in gestures, all seeming to time travel at variable 
velocities, transitioning through visual passages of radical reversibility. With 
luminous echoes of multiple exposures, Moor Mother is not quite locatable 
visually, at least not consistently; rather, she’s phenomenally resistant to 
capture, spatially and temporally. At other audiovisual convergences, she 
enters into fleeting time-space synchrony with the thrush of minor bass and 
the regular pulse of synth percussion, howling, “I'm right by the light, I'm 
right by the light /I'm right by the light /See me” 


Co-founder, along with Rasheedah Phillips, of the Philadelphia-based 
speculative arts collective Black Quantum Futurism (BQF), established in 
2014, Moor Mother—the performance name of Camae Ayewa—enacts what 

I'm positing as a key radical futurist methodology: grounding the 
chronopolitics of liberation in the traditions of the oppressed. From the 
victims of racist drug wars to those of police brutality, from the enchained of 
slavery’s racial terror to the dispossessed of housing injustice, from predatory 
inclusion to forced assimilation within carceral capitalism, this is the milieu 
out of which forms the experiential medium for emergent demands for 
visibility, legibility, and audibility, as well as justice and fugitivity, in /etish 
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Bones:| “Tm right by the light / See me.” This grounding—wherein the invoking 
of past insurgency morphs into the irrepressible historical consciousness 

of present solidarity—is necessary in avoiding racial capitalist fantasies of 
what’s-to-come, the whitewashed privileges that abrogate exclusive agency 
in determining the not-yet, that threaten to de-future whole peoples and 
erase collective memory. That latter amnesia kills the dead a second time. 

It annihilates the past and its subjects’ claims on the future. 


Moor Mother, still from “By the Light" music video, Don Giovanni Records, 2016. 
Directed and edited by Patrick J, F. Smith 


Contesting this colonization of the hereafter, Moor Mother and BOF “reverse 
gentrify” the future in image, sound, and collaborative practice, putting the 


1 See Keeanga-Yamahtta Taylor, Race for Profit: How Banks and the Real Estate Industry 
Undermined Black Homeownership (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 2019): 
Jackie Wang, Carceral Capitalism (New York: Semiotext(e), 2018); and Fred Moten, ‘Stolen 
Life (Consent Not to Be a Single Being) (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2018), ‘336, 
where he writes: “Fugitivity, then, is a desire for and a spirit of escape and transgression of 
the proper and the proposed. It’s a desire for the outside, for a playing or being outside, an 
outlaw edge proper to the now always already improper voice or instrument.” 
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iraditions of the oppressed to task for historical reparation and justice-to 
come. Theirsis an act of temporal redistribution in the name of restorative 
justice, If gentrification designates an urban politics of dispossession 

\ class warfare that evicts the impoverished as an effect of neoliberal 
development-—then its refusal opts for liberation. No memory, no peace; 

10 justice, no streets. Amnesia is no platform for justice, only forgetting, and 
4 future without justice is no future at all. Moor Mother's radical futurism, 
inaterialized in sonic time slips and visual echoes that realize a chronopolitics 
of liberation, unleashes quantum superpositions that reestablish solidarity 
with the dead in audiovisual form, even while, at the same time, evading 
easy capture or co-optation through fugitive dis/appearance and time 
resistances Through her counter-histories—counter to dominant 
whitewashed narratives of racial and colonial capitalism—she constructs 
disparate but interconnected times of reparation, building on the resource 
of tradition and its interconnected struggles. In this way, her practice 
resonates with the two other contemporary decolonial and abolitionist 
practices I'll consider in this chapter: Super Futures Haunt Qollective and 
lhe Otolith Group. These collectives also suture futurity to historicity, 
rooting what’s-to-come in the traditions of the oppressed, each doing so in 
differentiated, theoretically nuanced, and aesthetically singular ways. 


Tradition/s of the Oppressed* 


When Benjamin invoked the phrase “tradition of the oppressed”in the 
eighth thesis of his “On the Concept of History” (1940)—it was just before 
his tragic suicide on the Spanish border after a failed attempt to escape 


2  Rasheedah Phillips, "Reverse Gentrification of the Future Now,” Fringe Arts, May 3, 
2019, https://fringearts.com/2019/05/03/reverse-gentrification-future-now essay 
-rasheedah-phillips/ 


3 OnBQF and the use of quantum physics to destabilize temporality, see Rashoadtal 
Phillips, “Dismantling the Master('s) Clock[work Universe],” in Black Quantum Futuriony 
Space-Time Collapse |: From the Congo to the Carolinas (Philadelphia, PA: Atrotuturat 
Affair, 2016), 15-34. For an earlier approach to thinking about the aes 
see T. J. Demos, “Life Full of Holes,” Grey Room, no. 24 (Fall 2006): 7 


4 use the slash throughout the book as a signal of multivalence, indicating NM stony either/or 
but also both/and, as well as the complex mediations thereo!, as also articulated in He Hain ty 
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from Nazi-occupied France. That reference might seem distant from 
the work of Moor Mother, but its discursive context actually helps 
articulate the logic in her work and in contemporary practice more 
broadly. The phrase continues to resonate, and has been taken up 
recently, for instance, by Robin D. G. Kelley and linked to the Black 
radical tradition—the revolutionary genealogy of Black antiracist and 
anti-capitalist struggle articulated by Cedric J. Robinson in his 
pioneering 1983 study, Black Marxism, and expanded further more 
recently by such writers as Charisse Burden-Stelly.5 These various 
iterations demonstrate the conceptualization’s versatility, its continued 
relevance, and its potential for generating a matrix of solidarity across 
historical and cultural differences, which is particularly compelling in 
our own time of divisive identity politics and leftist disorganization. In 
the precarious moment of fascist threat, Benjamin argued that it was 
necessary to conceive a new historiography in order to challenge the 
seeming—but false—historical inevitability of German Nazism. His 
articulation says something crucial about emergency temporality that 
informs the shared methodologies of radical futurisms, according to 
which part of the fight against fascism must be fought on chronopolitical 
grounds and in the name of past struggles. He famously wrote: “The 
tradition of the oppressed teaches us that the ‘state of exception’ in 
which we live is not the exception but the rule. We must attain to a 
concept of history that accords with this insight. Then we will clearly 
see that it is our task to bring about a real state of emergency, and this 
will improve our position in the struggle against fascism.”6 


For Benjamin, tradition “teaches us” (belehrt uns), offering critical 
knowledge we must “attain to” (zu kommen), his grammar proposing 


5 Robin D.G. Kelley, “Foreword: Why Black Marxism Now?,” in Cedric J. Robinson, Black 
Marxism: The Making of the Black Radical Tradition (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 2020); and Charisse Burden-Stelly, “Modern U.S. Racial Capitalism: Some 
Theoretical Insights,” Monthly Review, July 1,2020, https://monthlyreview.org/2020/07/01 
/modern-u-s-racial-capitalism/. See also Erin Grey, Asad Haider, and Ben Mabie, eds., 
Black Radical Tradition: A Reader (London: Verso Books, 2018). 


6 Walter Benjamin, “On the Concept of History,” in Selected Writings, vol. 4, 1938-1940, ed. 
Howard Eiland and Michael W. Jennings (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2006), 392 
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\ nebulous antecedent, implying past struggles we must learn from 

\o reach an emancipatory time-to-come. But undoubtedly there's 

inore historiographic agency implied here: it matters what history 

we invoke, what tradition we construct, draw on, and enliven, for 

what future we build, just as much as that history, tradition, and 

{\ture help produce the collective power and identity of the “we” 

in turn. This is the work of chronopolitics, where the constructive 
‘econfiguration of time enables transformative agency and collective 
empowerment. There's plenty of room for error too: it’s crucial to check 
our choices with our larger community of struggle, subjecting decisions 
to continual collective appraisal in view of the most relevant and 
powerful lineages, our evaluations situated in the thick time of 
contingent, emergent social experience. 


I'he “oppressed,” for Benjamin, identifies first and foremost the working 
class, including all those victimized, enslaved, and killed by fascist 
murderers and capitalist exploiters in the past and present. The term 
designates, more specifically, those betrayed by Social Democrat 
liberals, who appropriated working-class struggles with false promises 
of coming redemption, emptying original claims of revolutionary 
potential based on historical sacrifice.’ As a result, they decentered the 
radical consciousness inextricably bound to those subjugated, 
imprisoned, and victimized throughout history—from the Communards’ 
Louis Auguste Blanqui to the Spartacus League's Karl Liebknecht and 
Rosa Luxemburg, who struggled for revolutionary emancipation and 
social justice. Though he didn’t explicitly mention genocidal racism in 
Nazi Germany and its destruction of European Jews—at that very time of 
his writing, Germany was in the throes of the Holocaust—Benjamin's 
definition of the oppressed was copious, nonexclusive, and non-fatalist 
in joining generalized oppression to the desire for universal liberation 
through struggle: “The subject of historical knowledge [Erkenntnis] is the 


7 “The Social Democrats preferred to cast the working class in the role oF a radeenion al 
future generations, in this way cutting the sinews of its greatest strength. Thi 
indoctrination made the working class forget both its hatred and its spit ot sacritiog, lor 
both are nourished by the image of enslaved ancestors rather than by the ideal ot libenited 
grandchildren." Benjamin, 394. 
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struggling, oppressed class itself,’ he explained. “Marx presents it as the 
last enslaved class—the avenger that completes the task of liberation in 
the name of generations of the downtrodden.”s As a European Jew, a 
refugee, a member of the working-class precariat, and an antifascist, 
Benjamin himself deserves a place among its ranks. 


In this sense, Benjamin's class of the oppressed was internally diverse, 
resulting from economic exploitation and social domination—not 
surprising for a Marxist writing under the ambient dread and existential 
threat of fascist annihilation. If Benjamin remained half-hearted about 
Zionism as a solution, he was never uncertain about pernicious German 
anti-Semitism.® The context likely motivated him to see the necessity of 
expanding theories of oppression beyond class reductionism, as Marx’s 
vision of cross-racial solidarity also recognized that “labor in a white skin 
cannot emancipate itself where it is branded in a black skin.”"0 Crucial is 
how Benjamin articulated “the temporal structure” of “political affect,” 
joining the negative power of avenging to the generative potential of 
world-building, thereby linking “the retroactive effects of present 
struggles and the after-history of past struggles,” as German literary 
critic Werner Hamacher has noted." In other words, emancipatory 
futurity never fully overcomes the hauntings of the past; indeed, the 
former's promise is necessarily seeded in our debts to the latter. 


‘Today’s traditions of the oppressed can similarly only be rendered in the 
plural, as theories of intersectionality have it, designating a matrix of 
oppressions co-constituted by capitalism, racism, heteropatriarchy, and 


& Benjamin, “On the Concept of History,” 394. 


9 The time was indeed fraught for Jewish Marxists when communists were denigrating Zionists 
us Jewish fascists, and Zionists were vilifying Jewish communists as red assimilationists See 
Gaither Stewart, “Walter Benjamin, the Jewish Question and Theses on the Philosophy of History,” 
CounterPunch, April10, 2020, https://www.counterpunch.org/2020/04/10/watter- benjamin-the 
jowish-question-and-theses-on-the-philosophy-ol-history/. 


10 Karl Marx, Capital: A Critique of Political Economy, vol.1, trans. Ben Fowkes 
(New York: Vintage, 1976), 414. 


| Warner Hamacher, “'Now’: Walter Benjamin on Historical Time,” in Walter Benjamin 
and History, od. Andrew Benjamin (London: Continuum, 2005), 38. 
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.olonialism, That nexus of domination is necessary for any radical 
politics to contend with, and in fact generates the possibilities for radical 
politics to begin with. Neither readymade category nor endless 
victimology, its traditions are performatively reconstructed within each 
\teration of futurist imagination that calls forth specific histories to create 
the multiracial, anti-capitalist movement necessary for emancipation.' 
indeed, The Red Nation, the Indigenous coalition for revolutionary 
decolonization headquartered in Albuquerque, New Mexico, sums up 
this necessarily comprehensive approach in their rousing 2015 manifesto: 


‘There are many methods and agents of enforcement and discipline. 
‘There are the police. There are corporations. There are also so-called 
“normal” social and cultural practices like male-dominance, 
heterosexuality, and individualism that encourage us to conform to the 
common sense of capitalism-colonialism. These are all violent forms of 
social control and invasion that extract life from Natives and other 
oppressed peoples in order to increase profit margins and consolidate 
power in the hands of wealthy nation-states like the United States. The 
whole system depends on violence to facilitate the accumulation of 
wealth and power and to suppress other, non-capitalist ways of life that 
might challenge dominant modes of power. Political possibilities for 


12 Ofcourse, there are decades of complex critical positioning on this subject, with 
intersectionality generating critiques of Marxism and vice versa. Ultimately, I'm in agreement 
with analyses that center the matrix of domination that is capitalism as it came into 
formation alongside, within and through slavery, colonialism, patriarchy, and white 
supremacy, and which ultimately demands a situated perspective on its uneven livec i 
conditions. One origin point for such a theorization is that of the Black feminist lesbian 
socialist Combahee River Collective, and their 1977 articulation of identity politics 

“The most general statement of our politics at the present time would be that we aro actively 
committed to struggling against racial, sexual, heterosexual, and class oppression, and 
see as our particular task the development of integrated analysis and practice based por 
the fact that major systems of oppression are interlocking. The synthesis of these 
oppressions creates the conditions of our lives." And further; “We realize that the Hiberation 
of all oppressed peoples necessitates the destruction of the political-economic aystony ul 
capitalism and imperialism as well as patriarchy.” Combahee River ( ‘ollective, “The 
Combahee River Collective Statement,” 1977, https://www,blackpastorg/atican Gimeno 
-history/combahee-river-collective-statement-1977/. For a useful overview of the divarnr 
positions, see Ashley J. Bohrer, “Intersectionality and Marxism: A Critical Historiography 
Historical Materialism 26, no. 2 (June 2018); and Keeanga-Yamahtta Taylor edt, How We Cer 
Free: Black Feminism and the Combahee River Collective (Chicago: Haymarkott Ole) 
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Native liberation therefore cannot emerge from forms of economic or 
institutional development, even if these are tribally controlled under 
the guise of “self-determination” or “culture.” They can only emerge 
from directly challenging the capitalist-colonial system of power 
through collective struggle and resistance. We demand the end to 
capitalism-colonialism on a global level.13 


Counterposed to The Red Nation's rousing revolutionary statement, 
Benjamin's use of the word “tradition,” by contrast, may call up images 
of conservative continuity and cultural homogeneity—precisely the 
antithesis of radical futurity as rupture, discontinuity, division. But 

the ethico-political solidarities spanning across histories of 
dispossession and violence can also form genealogies of radical 
resistance and insurgency, composing a dynamic discursive field of 
constructive argumentation and integral dissensus. Shared heritage 
and future imagining are in practice never unitary or nonconflictual, as 
David Scott observes of the Black radical tradition.4 Indeed, it proposes 
arevolutionary chronopolitics “blasted out of the continuum of history,” 
as Benjamin wrote of the kind of tradition he had in mind.’ Or, at the far 
reaches of deterritorialized networks of dis/connection, tradition can 
also propose what Kodwo Eshun, of The Otolith Group, calls an “alien 
discontinuum,” a force of transformation operating not through 
“continuities, retentions, genealogies, or inheritances but rather through 
intervals, gaps, breaks.” Turning away from “roots,” the latter “opposes 
common sense with the force of the fictional and the power of falsity.” 
Perhaps under this pressure, between the constructive and the 
deterritorialized, “tradition” breaks down altogether. Or, maybe it’s 
rewritten so as to extend some degree of singularity—upwelling from 
the aesthetic force of the fictional, from the inventive, from the 


13. The Red Nation, “10 Point Program," accessed December 8, 2021, 
https://therednation.org/manifesto/10-point-program/. 


14 David Scott, “On the Very Idea of a Black Radical Tradition,” small axe 40 (March 2013). 


15 Benjamin, “On the Concept of History,” 395; see also Sami Khatib, “Where the Past 
Was, There History Shall Be: Benjamin, Marx, and the ‘Tradition of the Oppressed™ in 
“Discontinuous Infinities: Walter Benjamin and Philosophy,” ed. Jan Sieber and Sebastian 
Truskolaski, special issue, Anthropology & Materialism (2017): 1-22. 
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unprecedented—to each lived expression, even while shaping an ever 
shifting network of solidarity within its necessary dis/continuum. 


Sensitive to racial capitalism and the historical intertwinements of 
mutating oppressions and resistance movements, Kelley connects the 
Black struggle against US racism to the Jewish struggle against German 
fascism. Moving across all sorts of “intervals, gaps, breaks” (Eshun), he 
constructs one such intersection of resistance that invokes Benjamin's 
eighth thesis in the same discussion as Black Lives Matter. “For black 
people in America, the condition of racism produces something akin to 
a permanent state of crisis,” Kelley writes. “For Benjamin, what is 
required is a political vision and critique that contains messianic traces, 
an image of a future beyond both catastrophe and a recovery. An 
understanding of history as flashes of hope at a moment of danger that 
attends to the traditions of the oppressed can generate the sort of political 
critique and vision that moves beyond the closed dialectic of crisis 
versus opportunity to some sort of revolutionary break. And that break, 
I think, is actually before us. But we have to make that7 


Indeed, the question is how to make that revolutionary break? Within 
the aesthetico-political nexus of radical futurisms, it matters what 
traditions are constructed and how the oppressed are manifested, 
representationally, allegorically, narratively. And perhaps most 
importantly, how oppression becomes a site of ongoing resistance, even 
aradical state of emergency, one connected to the revolutionary break 
of future emancipation and generative of collectivization. Building on 
Kelley’s insight, I want to ask: How can interventions into temporality 
materialized through creative acts of making—improve our struggle 
against present-day fascism? 


16 Kodwo Eshun, “Operating System for the Redesign of Sonic Reality," in More fui/liant 
than the Sun (London: Quartet Books, 1998), OO[-003]. 


17 Robin D. G. Kelley, “Against Pessimism? Freedom Dreams versus Faseinin’ (lecture 
Culture at Large 2018, Society for Cultural Anthropology), transcript, July 8, 2010, Wty» 
culanth.org/fieldsights/recording-culture-at-large-2018-with-robin- kelley (my enphiinin) 
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Weaponized Time / Community Futures: 
Black Quantum Futurism 


Black Quantum Futurism exemplifies one such modeling of time 
resistance rooted in traditions of the oppressed. Integrally connected 

to the practice of Moor Mother, but expanding far beyond it, the 
collective’s project comprises “a radical praxis that develops liberatory 
tech and practices of spatiotemporal consciousness,” intervening in a 
“high-tech’ world currently dominated by oppressive linear time 
constructs.” Operating at the nexus of quantum physics, speculative 
Afrofuturisms, and Black and Afrodiasporic spatiotemporal cultural 
traditions, its theory, vision, and audiovisual practice reappropriates 
“time as a weapon and tool to fight back against temporal oppression.”'8 


To mount this battle, BOF reconfigures Afrofuturism, the forward- 
looking Black poetics of liberation originating in decades past, 
composed initially in the sonic experimentations of Sun Ra's speculative 
jazz, George Clinton's Funkadelic, and Lee “Scratch” Perry’s reggae, 

as well as in the Black sci-fi cosmopolitics of Octavia E. Butler—a 
genealogy historically dramatized in Black Audio Film Collective's 
1996 theory-fiction film The Last Angel of History. Joining precolonial 
African resources (including Dogon cosmology) to quantum field 
theory’s uncovering of spatiotemporal in/determinacy, BOF creates 
achronopolitical machinery of conceptual audiovisuality. It's one 
designed to transform histories of oppression into socio-technological 
liberation—what the time-traveling “data thief” of The Last Angel of 
History will perhaps later discover in his own future as the code- 
breaking “techno-fossils” traced to our archaeological present, 
providing the encrypted keys to what’s-to-come. 


18 Rasheedah Phillips, “Black Futurism & Technologies of Joy,” interview, Schlosspost, 
no. O (August 15, 2018), https://schloss-post.com/black-futurism-technologies-joy/. 

On recent articulations of Afrofuturism, see Reynaldo Anderson and Charles E. Jones, eds. 
Afrofuturism 2.0: The Rise of Astro-Blackness (Lanham, MD: Lexington Books, 2015). 
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(lack Quantum Futurism, Black Space Agency Training Video, 2018. Installation viow 
just Futures: Black Quantum Futurism, Arthur Jafa, and Martine Syms, 
Mary Porter Sesnon Art Gallery, UC Santa Cruz, 2022. Photo: Daris Jasper 
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Most directly, BQF target “time zones” that racialize subjects and 

keep them locked in oppressive cells fortified by all manner of 

social stereotypes: unchanging pasts, the presence of indolence 

and criminality, de-futured voids of nonexistence. From these, they 
break out. With Black Space Agency (2019), and associated collages, 

BQF montage newspaper and print-culture imagery representing 

the techno-optimism of twentieth-century space travel—including 
recollections of Philadelphia-based Progress Aerospace Enterprises, 
set up in 1968 as one of the first Black-owned aerospace companies in 
the world angling for African American inclusion in off-planet futures.19 
Dramatizing astronaut iconography with assorted mirrored helmets 
reflecting Black faces, these images flash and burn themselves into 
media clips reporting unfulfilled dreams of urban housing justice, 
resonating with the grievances and goals of BQF’s Community Futures 
Lab in North Philadelphia. This pop-up storefront gallery, resource and 
workshop space, zine library, and recording booth operated for a year 
beginning in May 2016, providing a community forum to explore the 
impacts of redevelopment, gentrification, and urban displacement 
through oral history and collective memory, and to envisage alternative 
temporalities and times-to-come.20 


The Community Futures Lab was located in the predominantly African 
American Sharswood neighborhood (an area with an approximate 50 
percent poverty rate indicative of structural racism), a few blocks from 
where (apparently failing) public housing was being demolished, and 
along with it, urban relations to the local Black community’s historical 
past. The goal of the Futures Lab was to provide community resources, 
legal assistance, and collective visioning sessions with quantum 


19 Progress Aerospace Enterprises was founded by Rev, Leon H. Sullivan, a civil-rights 
leader and minister at Philadelphia's Zion Baptist Church. Sullivan also founded the 
affordable housing project Zion Gardens Apartments and the supermarket complex Progress 
Plaza, although he was later criticized by anti-capitalist activists for his “law and order” 
stance. See Rasheedah Phillips, “Time & Memory in North Philly,” in Black Quantum Futurism, 
Space-Time Collapse Il: Community Futurisms (Philadelphia, PA: Afrofuturist Affair, 2020), 42. 


2022, https://www.blackquantumfuturism.com/community-futurisms. 
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iapping techniques dedicated to imagining just housing futures. 

heir cultivating of space and time agency attempted to overcome 

the structural inequity related to a long history of predatory inclusion 
within racist housing markets, including that of the Philadelphia 

| lousing Authority.2! In this geography, “housing, redevelopment, 
displacement, time, and the temporal domain of the future are 
inextricably linked.”22 With their “Housing Futures” workshops, 

NQF uncovered archival materials and initiated historically informed 
discussions, leading to a community-directed art exhibition and events 
inspired by the legacies of the Fair Housing Act, the civil rights and Black 
liberation movements, and the space race in North Philadelphia. Traces 
of these visual archives shimmer back and forth in Black Space Agency, 
their formal appearance desynchronizing neoliberalism’s progressivist 


and gentrifying chronology. 


Cultivating space agency—juridico-political and geographical, 

aesthetic and temporal, astral and urban—BQF’s Community Futures 
Lab builds on the speculative ambitions of their Black Space Agency: 

to constellate pulsating lights and sounds to achieve the cosmic future 
they want, ripped from the contradictions of racialized inequalities in 
spatiotemporal resource allocation. Flickering audiovisual elements 
express the racial and class conflicts over the privileges and privations 
of space agency, juxtaposing scenes of the Poor People’s Campaign 
march at Cape Canaveral and protest signs addressing bloated NASA 
budgets (“Billions for space, pennies for the hungry”). Reflecting further 
on these concurrences, the video includes a poignant 1966 quote from 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr: “There is a striking absurdity in committing, 
billions to reach the moon where no people live ... while the densely 
populated slums are allocated miniscule appropriations.” Indeed, King's 
prophetic statement, backed up by the Poor People’s Campaign, was 
soon picked up by Gil Scott-Heron, in his 1970 spoken-word 


21 On the “predatory inclusion” of African Americans in housing policy beginning 
in the 1970s, see Taylor, Race for Profit, 17-19. 


22 Phillips, “Time & Memory in North Philly,” in Black Quantum Futurism, 
Space-Time Collapse II, 38. 
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performance “Whitey on the Moon”: “A rat done bit my sister Nell. (with 
Whitey on the moon) / Her face and arms began to swell. (and Whitey’s 
on the moon) /I can't pay no doctor bills. (but Whitey’s on the moon) / 
Ten years from nowT'll be payin’ still. (while Whitey’s on the moon)” 
Those words, targeting a toxic mix of inferior housing, uncontrolled 
pestilence, and commodified health care, ring true as well in BQF’s 
resonant condemnation of multigenerational urban injustice. And 

they also resonate with the searing indictment of the contemporary 
billionaires’ neocolonial space race and its earth-destroying 
squandering of resources, as narrated in TJ Cuthand’s Reclamation. 


A short piece of psychedelic-speculative aesthetics, Black Space 
Agency’s overlapping images often blur into illegibility, as shapes 
mirror, mutate, and sparkle, mimicking soundscapes filled with echoes 
and reverberations. It’s as if all emanate from a deep psychic space 

of traumatic collective memory, in the afterlife of slavery and in the 
recent past of housing segregation. “If slavery persists as an issue in 
the political life of black America, it is not because of an antiquarian 
obsession with bygone days or the burden of a too-long memory, but 
because black lives are still imperiled and devalued by a racial calculus 
and a political arithmetic that were entrenched centuries ago,” Saidiya 
Hartman explains. “This is the afterlife of slavery— skewed life chances, 
limited access to health and education, premature death, incarceration, 
and impoverishment.”23 It is also the material of the Black radical 
tradition. These insights also play out in Moor Mother's relentless 
soundscapes, where sonic elements materialize, swirling with visual 
analogues, as so many fugitive elements, oftentimes similarly ripped 
from appropriated sources of racialized violence. Indeed, some are 
sourced directly from recorded encounters with anti-Black police 
brutality, such as BQF's The Afterlife of Events—Time Distortion (2016), 
with its torturous audio, mixed with brutalist electronica, which re- 
presents Sandra Bland’s protestations during her violent arrest by a 
policeman in Texas before her suspicious death in jail. The artists state: 


23 Saidiya Hartman, Lose your Mother: A Journey along the AUantic Slave Trade 
(New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 2006), 6. 
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“We believe that astrological events are reversed and act retrocausally 
from the cosmic future to influence present events that will be 
subsequently written on the fabric of the past by light and sound.” 

A cosmic future pledged to reparative justice and the refusal to forget 
intervenes in the present with their sound piece, reweaving a genealogy 
of the past, too, in light and sound. 


For Phillips, geographies of inequality mirror uneven chronographies, 
both impacting real-time social conditions, as “time imprints itself on 
communities” and “plays out in the lives of marginalized and oppressed 
people who have uneven access to both their histories and their futures.” *» 
For Moor Mother, it’s a matter of “systematic warfare” deployed against an 
oppressive spatiotemporal regimentation “actively erasing our memories, 
by destroying our historic neighborhoods, by removing people from 
homes, by letting continual domestic violence and sexual assault continue 
to happen on women.”26 As critical response, resistance entails drawing on 
collective historical memory, defining a site of chronopolitical insurgency: 
a tradition of the oppressed. “If we don't,” says Moor Mother, “we 
disconnect from the connection we have with the past and the future.”?/ 


Resistance manifests powerfully in “Repeater,” a track from Moor Mother's 
2019 album Analog Fluids of Sonic Black Holes. The audio experimentation 
pulses and drips in ambient anxiety, as if ontologizing despair. Its 
hauntological oppression rises in sharp pitches of dissonant drones, 
recalling a relentless twelve-tone row or a horror movie soundtrack. 
Unintelligible vocals soon emerge, speaking seemingly in reverse, a mystical 


24 The audio can be heard here: “The Afterlife of Events — Time Distortion,” 
SoundCloud audio, 3:11, posted by Afrofuturist Affair (Black Quantum Futurism), 2016, 
https://soundcjoud.com/afrofuturist-affair/the-afterlife-od-events-time-distor lion. 


25 Phillips, “Black Futurism & Technologies of Joy.” 


26 See Moor Mother, quoted in Whitney Wei, “On Her New Album, Moor Mother Sook 


to Rewrite History,” Bandcamp, October 31, 2019, https://daily.bandcamp.conm/foatute 
/moor-mother-analog-fluids-of-sonic-black-holes-interview; and Moor Mother, “Manor 
Mother Tells the Story Behind Every Track on Her Radical New Record,” by Maya Kale 


Fader, March 22, 2017, https://www.thefader.com/2017/03/22/moor-mothor moationt: 
-present-interview. 


27 Moor Mother, in Wei, “On Her New Album.” 
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chanting verging on wailing. Whereupon Moor Mother's vocalization 
enters, shaping the affective backdrop into words of sonic agency: “Over 
our head / Repeater, deceiver / Over our head / Death precedes me |My 
nation, my parliament, my ritual of wealth / You hold death over our head” 
I's as if we're witnessing the auditory theater of systematic warfare, alluded 
to by Phillips, the scene of the negation of negation. It’s the presence of 
haunting as the sign of an erased being that refuses disappearance, 
materialized through the swirling mixology of historically disparate 
appropriated sounds: “I want and wish nothing from you but a haunting of 
a ghost / Leave me, don't speak to me again / Come back when you are made 
of ashes.” Moor Mother's performance recalls what Eshun earlier identified 
as one central driver of sonic Afrofuturism: to “make you feel more intensely, 
along a broader band of emotional spectra than ever before in the 20" 
century,’ precisely through a kind of “hyperembodiment’ within the 
“matrices of the Futurhythmachinic Discontinuum.”28 


If, for Brandon LaBelle, “sonic agency” designates sound’s capacity to 
“negotiate systems of domination,’ “to nurture the power of the unseen 
or the not-yet-apparent,” and construct a “training ground for agitational 
activities directed toward wider publics,’ then Moor Mother's “systematic 
warfare” is exemplary, as is BQF’s aesthetics more broadly.29 Working 
within the traditions of Afrofuturism, BOF agitates as well against the 
slick pop-cultural technophilia of Black capitalist spectacle. Martine Syms 
critiques those varieties in her 2013 “Mundane Afrofuturist Manifesto,” 
which rejoices in the image of “piling up unexamined and hackneyed 
tropes” of what some Afrofuturisms have become—the cultural leftovers 
of decades past, including jive-talking aliens, Egyptian mythology, and an 
iconography of metallic colors and platform shoes—and “setting them 
alight, gazing upon their bonfire of the Stupidities.”20 In a similar vein, 
Moor Mother's weaponized sound and piercing lyrics are in line with 


°8  Eshun, “Operating System for the Redesign of Sonic Reality," O0[-003). 


‘9 Brandon LaBelle, Sonic Agency: Sound and Emergent Forms of Resistance 
(London: Goldsmiths Press, 2018), 4, 9, 10. 


10 Martine Syms, "The Mundane Afrofuturist Manifesto,” Rhizome, December 17, 2013, 
hUlps://hizome.org/editorial/2013/dec/17/mundane-afrofuturist-manifesto/. 
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‘yms’s “mundane” Afrofuturism, which provides “the ultimate laboratory 
for worldbuilding outside of imperialist, capitalist, white patriarchy.”3| On 
the other hand, there's nothing merely mundane about Moor Mother's 
sonic metaphysics of insurgent power and transcendent velocity. 


Afrofuturisms of course can't be distilled to any reductive essence or 
definitive version. Rather, their conflictual divergences remake tradition 
us constellation—a nonunitary genealogy or diagram of aesthetic 
singularities and mutating sonic and visual politics. But it’s through 
chronopolitics in particular that Moor Mother expresses her sonic 
agency, wherein the thematics of transatlantic slavery and its 
aftermath—the abduction, forced displacement, and dehumanization 
of Black people—is allegorized in a “slave ship punk” poetics of noise 
poems existing at the threshold of traumatic history and its beyond.s? 
These express visceral experiential dread, as well as the illegibility and 
pure energy of an emancipatory not-yet. But whatever that not-yet will 
become, any just futurity must first pass through a river of fire. 


“Creation Myth,” the opening track of Moor Mother's album Fetish Bones, 
further energizes the haunting. It's a haunting that, in refusing to forget the 
violence of the past in the building of an emancipatory not-yet, reconfigures 
eschatology’s temporality as the that-which-has-been, rather than the 
that-which-will-be, recalling such Afrofuturist motifs as Sun Ra’s It’s after the 
End of the World, Don’t You Know That Yet? (1970) and Public Enemy's resonant 
formulation “Armageddon been in effect” (1988). Or, in the words of Ayewa 
herself: “The brightest minds of imperialism spent their time developing 
ways to enforce and continue the enslavement of Africans thus keeping the 
temporal rhythm of the earth's biological clock devoid of memory and we 
as Black Quantum Futurists are reactivating the temporal meridians that are 
the constellations of the African consciousness.”33 Swirling and 


31 Syms, "Mundane Afrofuturist Manifesto.” 


32 Kevin Lozano, review of Fetish Bones, by Moor Mother, Pitchfork, September 29, 2010, 
https://pitchfork.com/reviews/albums/22424-fetish-bones/ 


33 Camae Ayewa, “Sights and Sounds of the Passage,” in Black Quantum Futurisnn 
Space-Time Collapse !, 13. 
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multilayered, machinic electronica joins with melodic flute and bells in 
“Creation Myth,’ all lapsing into a free jazz ensemble—suggesting an 
Afrosurrealist cacophony of collective repression and insurgent 
remembrance—before the vocal lead enters and recites a bloody past of 
racial violence. With a sense of heavy dread and punctuated by 
transtemporal references, Moor Mother time travels through the Memphis 
race riots flaring up in the early days of Reconstruction, to the violent 
conflagration of the post-World War I Red Summer of racial terror and 
labor riots targeting Black people in Chicago and twenty-five other US cities, 
before jumping ahead to recent events of police killings. As she recounts in 
the piece, “I've been bleeding since 1866 / Dragged my bloody self to 1919 / 
And bled through the summer being slaughtered by whites / A flux of chaos 
came after / Influx of terror from German and Irish immigrants / American 
imperialists wasted no time joining mobs and riots / [...] / Still look at knives 
clean from the trail of tears joined in the slaughter.” Her temporal 
sympoiesis—a boundary-defying distributive system of mutually 
productive components—generates a becoming-with the tradition of the 
oppressed, rescuing their struggles from the temporal ghettos of an 
otherwise suppressed history and viscerally living through them in sound.*4 


MOOR MOTHER 
FETISH BONES 


Storying racial terror in music-making, Moor Mother mediates painful 
cycles of anti-Black violence, animating her identification with the ghosts 
of the murdered and violated. This is clearest when she conjures the 
voices of the dead of recent years, such as Natasha McKenna, murdered 


by police after being tasered in a Virginia prison despite already being 
restrained,®5 Just before making these references, her voice builds in 
momentum: “I resist to being both the survivor and the victim / But I 
know the reality / And some of us did just die under a boot / Under 


Moor Mother, Fetish Bones, Don Giovanni Records DG-121, 2016, album cover 


pounding fists in the back of a car, raped / Others died with mangled puts 
/ Some of us did just die while giving birth / While protesting for the 


34 “Black Americans today, bound to and by the linear progress narrative, are the stark 

embodiment of temporal tensions, a disunity between cultural notions of time, many of us freedom of our sons / And only God knows how I made it to Ferguson.” 

occupying what Rifkin calls ‘temporal ghettos’ as well as physical ones.” Phillips, = P ‘ fs res tie 

“Dismantling the Master('s) Clock[work Universe],” in Black Quantum Futurism, Space-Time The latter being where eighteen-year-old Michael Brown was infamously 

Collapse |, 25. On “sympoies 2e Donna J. Haraway, Staying with the Trouble: Making Kin murdered by police in 2014, his hands raised in surrender, giving rise to 

the Chthulucene (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2016), 33. ri * . . P 

inthe lucene ( m uke University Press the Black Lives Matter chant of collective resistance against killer cops 

35 Ben Beaumont-Thomas, “Moor Mother: ‘We Have Yet to Truly Understand What “Hands up, don't shoot!” All of this composes history's violent repetition: ; 
, ! ’ " 


Enslavement Means,” Guardian, April 20, 2017, https://www.theguardian.com/music/2017 
/apr/20/moor-mother-hip-hop-artist-camae-ayewa-black-experience-civil-rights-interview. 
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that have terrorized African Americans—another kind of chronopolitics 
of oppression—and the piece focuses on violence against Black women in 
particular, identified, intimately, by first names alone, many of whom 
were killed by police, as well as merging into first-person identification: 


Marisha didn’t make it 

Rekia didn’t make it 

Aiyana, Yvette didn’t make it 

Pearlie didn’t make it 

Shantel, Tameka, Tanisha didn’t make it 

Kathryn, Gabriella, Miriam, Shereese didn’t make it; Sharmel didn’t 
make it 

Sandra didn’t make it 

And I was sure Iwas dead in Oakland 

After being chained by my ankles by a pickup truck 

And dragged miles in Jasper, Texas 

Where 81 pieces of me my body was scattered across a back road 
The men drop me off at a black cemetery 

See that’s how Igot over 

How I got over here 

The same place Iwas in in 1866.36 


“Creation Myth” thereby builds its tradition in the wake of death and 
destruction, declaring solidarity with those murdered by the state, 
police, and vigilantes, with those who gave their lives in resistance to the 


36 may be some of the women to whom Moor Mother refers in “Creation Myth": Marisha 
Jeter was killed in 2008; Rekia Boyd, a twenty-two-year-old woman, was fatally shot in Chicago, 
on March 21, 2012; Aiyana Jones, seven, was killed by a Detroit police officer as she slept; Yvette 
Smith, forty-seven, was shot by a former Bastrop County deputy; Pearlie Golden, who was 
ninety-three, was fatally shot by Texas police officer Stephen Stem; Shantel Davis, twenty-three, 
killed by police on June 14, 2012; Tanisha Anderson, thirty-seven, died during a police encounter 
outside her home in Cleveland; Kathryn Johnston, killed by police on November 21,2006; 
Gabriella Nevarez, killed by police on March 2, 2014; Miriam Carey, killed by federal agents on 
October 3, 2013; Shereese Francis, killed by police on March 15, 2012; Sharmel Edwards, killed by 
police on April 21, 2012; and Sandra Bland, died in police custody on July 13, 2015. See 
#SayHerName, the social movement formed in 2014 that seeks to raise awareness for Black 
female victims of police brutality and anti-Black violence in the United States. There may also 
be a reference in the lyrics to James Byrd Jr. an African American man who was dragged to 
death behind a pickup truck by three white supremacists in Jasper, Texas, on June 7, 1998. 
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ongoing violence. The oppressed are blasted from the continuum of 
l\istory, as Benjamin and Kelley would say, with Moor Mother remaking, 
them into agents of struggle and liberation, avengers of the future. Its 
jenealogy proposes an analogue to the visual archive of police violence 
included in Arthur Jafa’s searing 2016 video Love is the Message, The 
Message is Death, which assembles footage of the 2015 shooting murder 
of Walter Scott in South Carolina; the abusive arrest of Kametra Barbour 
\n her car at night with four young kids in Dallas; and the cruel tackling 
of fifteen-year-old bikini-clad Dajerria Becton, brutally accosted by a 
white police officer at a pool party in McKinney, Texas. In Jafa’s archival 
piece, these spectacular scenes of police killings are answered with 
redemptive passages of African American re-worlding according to 
longtime struggles, recalling what Kelley calls “freedom dreams,” with 
udditional clips depicting political activists like Angela Davis, Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr., and Malcolm X, musical stars like Nina Simone, Mahalia 
Jackson, Michael Jackson, political theorists such as Hortense Spillers, 
and sports legends from LeBron James to Serena Williams.*’ Jafa’s 
so-called “abject sublime,” signifying a relentless rhythm of love and 
death, oppression and resistance, violence and repair, also features a 
clip of Martine Syms reciting her “Mundane Afrofuturist Manifesto."* 


For Moor Mother, sound-making ruptures the continuum, connecting 
to, but also distinguishing itself from Jafa's archival assembly and his 
uplifting use of Kanye West's transcendent gospel-rap anthem 
“Ultralight Beam” as soundtrack. For her, “sonic noise and tonal memory 
act as a compression of all sounds to both agitate negative and positive 
vibrations, breaking through the cyclical vortex of oppressed Black 


37 Robin D.G. Kelley, Freedom Dreams: The Black Radical Imagination (Boston Beacon 
Press, 2002). 


38 Formore analysis of Jafa's and Syms's work, see T. J. Demos, “To Save a World 
Geoengineering, Conflictual Futurisms, and the Unthinkable," in Beyond the World's Li 
Arts of Living at the Crossing (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2020), 14/-Ge In ¢0) 


| brought works from these three artists together in “Just Futures: Black Quantuny Tutinion 
Arthur Jafa, and Martine Syms,” Mary Porter Sesnon Art Gallery, UC Santa Crag, Fabry | 
March 19, 2022. 
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Atihur Jafa, still from Love ts the Message, The Message is Death, 2016. Courtesy of the artist 
and Gladstone Gallery. © Arthur Jafa 


identity and consciousness in America.”39 Indeed, her “Creation Myth” 
halts an ongoing de-futuring, that of an exterminatory white supremacy 
of structural state violence (recently at the behest of rising Trumpist 
fascism). Hers initiates a kind of dialectics-in-reverse, a troubling of time, 
enacting the energy of retrocausality—as established in quantum 
physics according to which backwards causation, where effect precedes 
cause, becomes empirically observable, and scalar distinctions between 
events trouble binaries of separateness. As her collaborator Phillips 


39 Moor Mother, “Forethought: Black Quantum Futurism," Black Quantum Futurism: 


Theory & Practice, 9, See also Hartman, Lose Your Mother, 100: “Every generation confronts 


the task of choosing its past. Inheritances are chosen as much as they are passed on. 

he past depends less on ‘what happened then’ than on the desires and discontents of 

the present, Strivings and failures shape the stories we tell. What we recall has as much to 

do with the terrible things we hope to avoid as with the good life for which we yearn. But 

when does one decide to stop looking to the past and instead conceive of a new order? 

When is it time to dream of another country or to embrace other strangers as allies or to 

make an opening, an overture, where there is none? When is it clear that the old life is over, 

a new one has begun, and there is no looking back? From the holding cell was it possible to 
ioe beyond the end of the world and to imagine living and breathing again?" Moor Mother's 
Creation Myth" poses similar urgent questions. 
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explains, “Mirroring the principle of retrocausality the creative futures 
\ tivated from a BOF perspective automatically reach back to redefine 
ihe present and past.”40 In other words, neither future nor past are fully 
written, both partly suspended in potentiality, the one inflecting the 
other, and vice versa, made to do so in struggle. The aim is not to invoke 
(he traditions of the oppressed to wallow in their victimhood and 

ubjugation; rather, it’s to transform victims into avengers, retrocausally, 
io stop the vicious cycle from cycling into the future. 


Surviving Dispossession: Super Futures Haunt Qollective 


Also invoking traditions of the oppressed to simultaneously de-reify 
victimhood, rescue life from temporal ghettos, and recruit the dead 

\s avengers in the collective struggle for a just world-to-come is Super 
Futures Haunt Qollective (SFHQ), another powerful modeling of radical 
futurism. This queer Indigenous performance group, composed of 
artists and theorists F. Sam Jung, C. Ree, and Angie Morrill, is loosely 
based in the Pacific Northwest of the United States. They image and 
perform ghostly “visitations” in their diverse projects, joining colonial 
pasts and presents, and opening portals for multidirectional time travel. 
In the process, SFHQ queers haunting as a place to be and become in 
common, beyond heteronormativity and patriarchy, devising a 
transtemporal space—both across and transformative of time, 

and energized by queer desire—for communion with ancestors, 
descendants, and accomplices. Their performative and 

audiovisual practice thereby aims to unleash “an affective, life- 
generating bond rooted in love that affirms our own existence 


40 Rasheedah Phillips, “Constructing a Theory & Practice of Black Quantum Fututioni ty 
Black Quantum Futurism, 19. For further explanation and development of quanturn field 
theory, see Karen Barad, “Troubling Time/s and Ecologies of Nothingness: Re turning. 
Re-membering, and Facing the Incalculable," New Formations 92 (2018): 56:"The 
diffraction [indeterminacy] of time at the core of quantum field theory, troubles the seal 
distinction between the world of subatomic particles and that of colonialist, war, muclouy 
physics research, and environmental destruction; all of which entangle the affects of 
nuclear warfare throughout the present time, troubling the binaries between micro and 
macro, nature and culture, nonhuman and human.” 
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and those of all people,” and that looks for, creates, and demands 
“more ethical futures not-yet-here.”1 


166 — PRINCESS ANGELINE, 


With Visitation: From Chiloquin to Seattle via the Specularity (2118), 

a mixed-media and audio installation, SFHQ imagines a three-way 
conversation between Chief Seattle's daughter, Kikisoblu (aka Princess 
Angeline, 1820-1896), Fanny Ball, a Modoc woman who is the daughter 
of Kintpuash (aka Captain Jack, 1837-1873), and an ancestor of Lady 

HOW (one of SFHQ’s creative avatars, shorthand for “Haunting or 
Whatever”). Staging this fictional drama with actual historical 
personages and SFHQ's own invented character, their meeting takes 
place in what SFHQ calls the “Specularity,” an imaginative time slip 
and metaphysical medium of transtemporal visitation. Situated a 
hundred years from the present, as are all related works, the piece is 
dated accordingly as 2118. It figures as a kind of futurist retrocausality, 
where the ghost characters and avatar meet and exchange gifts, 
reorienting past, present, and future in turn. Distinct from the 
neocolonial practices of touring, settlement, and occupation, SFHQ’s 
notion of visitation defines a call-and-response communication of 
ethical relationality, practiced by those with “a sense of sovereignty 

of a place,’ and a “way that [they] come together to comment on [their] 
togetherness” as guests of “future homelands.” It’s a way of humble and 
respectful “relating to place, non-human persons, and each other,” as 
Eve Tuck phrases it in a related context, rather than a domineering 
intervention in, and colonization of, the lives of others.42 


M1 Angie Morrill, Eve Tuck, and Super Futures Haunt Qollective, “Before Dispossession, 
or Surviving It,” Liminalities: A Journal of Performance Studies 12, no. 1 (2016): 2, 
hitp://www.evetuck.com/s/Before_Dispossession_Or_Surviving_It_by.pdf/ 


42 As described by SFHO collaborator Eve Tuck in a short speculative text co-written with 


Karyn Recollett, "Visitations (You Are Not Alone),” in #callresponse, exh. cat. (Vancouver: a hil in to Seattle via the Specularity 
grunt gallery, 2017), 11, http://eve-tuck.squarespace.com/s/Visitations-You-are-not-alone \uper Futures Haunt Qollective, Visitation: From Chiloquin to Seattle vic of 


2017-Tuck-Recollet.pdf. image of Kikisoblu), 2118 


— —— 
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As part of the physical manifestation of Visitation, Kikisoblu appears in a 
postcard-like presentation, reproducing an 1896 sepia-toned photogravure 
from Edward S. Curtis's The Vanishing Race, a series of portrayals of 
Indigenous peoples from the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
albeit with an odd visor covering the entirety of her face, obstructing the 
desire for identification. Funded by railroad financier J. Pierpont Morgan 
and backed by US President Theodore Roosevelt, Curtis set out to document 
North American tribes at the moment of their ostensible disappearance in 
the face of settler-colonial annihilation and forced assimilation, resulting 

in an archive of over forty thousand prints. As Anne McClintock notes, the 
Native Americans portrayed in these mortuary recordings became “living 
monuments to their own tragic vanishing,” as photography itself was 
deployed as an instrument of representational genocide, forming part of 
atechnology of imperial domination and imaging ultimately dating back 
to 1492, as Ariella Aisha Azoulay suggests.43 Machines of stereotype 
production, Curtis’ highly staged and strategically cropped images—which 
SFHQ carries to an altogether different critical intensity with their veiling 
of Kikisoblu—corralled their subjects into the temporal reservations of 
irrevocable pastness: “symptomatic ghostscapes,” in McClintock’s words, 
of the socio-environmental catastrophes of settler colonialism.” As such, 
the work of SFHQ is also grounded in the traditions of the oppressed. 


In his study “American Myths and Indigenous Photography,” Larry McNeil 
(Tlingit and Nisgaa) has explained that in Curtis's photographs “the Indians 
did not vanish of their own accord.”4° Erased in the images themselves were 
the real genocidal causes of their vanishing, comprising another kind of 
double negative: “the fatal land enclosures by barbed wire and the railroads; 
the ecocide of the bison; the imprisonment of Native nations in the 
reservations; the Dawes Act (1887) [which brutally absorbed Indigenous 


43 Anne McClintock, “Ghostscapes from the Forever War,” in Nature's Nation: American 
Art and Environment, ed. Karl Kusserow and Alan C. Braddock (New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 2018), 275; and Ariella Aisha Azoulay, Potential History: Unlearning 
Imperialism (London: Verso Books, 2019), esp. 2-3. 


44 McClintock, 277. 


45 Larry McNeil, “American Myths and Indigenous Photography,” in Visual Currencies: 
Reflections of Native Photography, ed., Henrietta Lidchi and Hulleah J. Tsinhnahjinnie 
(Edinburgh: National Museums Scotland, 2009), 118, quoted in McClintock, 277. 
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jeoples into colonial agriculture and property relations]; the catastrophic 
illoument and assimilation policies; the starvation years; the brutal removal of 
children to white-run boarding schools; the rise of corporate finance and 


jullroad speculation; assembly-line manufacture; and the Depression years." 


in this way, Indigenous peoples were effectively de-futured, a task that 
Curtis's famed “vanishing race” photography redoubled in the visual realm. 


in SFHQ's reproduction, Kikisoblu’s face is obscured by what appears as 

\ synthetic visor, a kind of futurist attire anachronistically projected into 
the distant past, perhaps to preemptively block Curtis's imperialist gaze. It 
\ppears as if the subject is actually wearing the visor on her own head, 

her hair pulled back over the mask’s top right side, rather than something, 
whether image or headpiece, placed on the photograph itself more than a 
hundred years later. The significance of this representational intervention 
ties into the piece’s additional aesthetic elements. In their short, recorded 
conversation—recited by a single voice, acting as a medium of multiple 
possessions, and made available via an MP3 player in the gallery 
installation—Kikisoblu and Fanny Ball are heard exchanging gifts, 
including “a picture” (perhaps Curtis's rendition of Princess Angeline) and 
“a time machine” (perhaps related to the shape-shifting visor). Seemingly 
convivial, the speculative exchange nonetheless is prefaced by 
irrepressible traumas mentioned in the audio introduction to the 


conversation, featuring the story of Fanny Ball’s father, Kintpuash, chief of 


the Modoc tribe of California and Oregon, who was hanged following his 
ambush and killing of General Edward Canby, in command of the Pacific 
Northwest. Anecdotally, Kintpuash was the only Native American leader 
ever to be charged in the US with “war crimes,” with resistance to 
dispossession and genocide itself being deemed illegal by the colonizers, 
SFHQ's un-disappearing of this history thereby becomes an act of un 
vanishing, opening newly viable futures to a past long suppressed by the 
imperial project of historical erasure, including by Curtis's photography." 


46 McNeil, 118, quoted in McClintock, 276. 


47 In this regard, the piece performs the kind of “unlearning" of imperialism that 
Azoulay calls for in Potential History. 
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Writing elsewhere, SFHQ discuss “dispossession” (of land, identity, and 
lime) as a specific form of oppression, “the kind that rips away, 
distances, alienates—but also the kind that is waged upon us like war.”48 
Dispossession operates not only within colonial histories and present 
injustice (as we've seen with BQF), but also within the time of the 
postcolonial justice-to-come, suggesting a kind of transtemporal 
condition. SFHQ ask: Can reparative futures ever repair pasts of 
dispossession, or is the latter somehow the very truth of existence? 

To answer this poignant question, they clarify the problem by drawing 
on Dispossession: The Performative in the Political (2013), the published 
conversation between Judith Butler and Athena Athanasiou, who offer 
two approaches to the being and becoming of dispossession. Whereas 
being dispossessed designates a fundamental existential state, a kind 

of universal ontological condition (that of “interdependent beings 
whose pleasure and suffering depend from the start on a sustained 
social world, a sustaining environment’); becoming dispossessed defines 
an act of violence (that of the “ensuing, derivative condition of enforced 
deprivation of land, rights, livelihood, desire, or modes of belonging”), 
wrought, for instance, by settler colonialism, chattel slavery, apartheid, 
forced migration, and capitalist superexploitation.49 


For SFHQ, the challenge is to stop the becoming of dispossession without 
disavowing its being as a matter of existential reality, The answer to 
dispossession, then, can’t be possessive individualism, which risks 
reinstalling a neoliberal logic of ownership, whether via liberal 
humanitarianism, human rights discourses, or entrepreneurial 
capitalism, none of which have any interest in dismantling the economic, 
social, and political structures that produce dispossession in the first 
place.% Instead, we must sensitize ourselves to the nonpossessive truth 


48 Morrill et al., “Before Dispossession,” 4. 


49 Judith Butler and Athena Athanasiou, Dispossession: The Performative in the Political 
(Malden, MA: Polity, 2013), 4, 5. “Superexploitation” is class exploitation plus racialized and/ 
or gendered exploitation to boot. 


50 Morrill et al., “Before Dispossession,” 13. See also the consonant argument of Robert 
Nichols, Theft is Property! Dispossession and Critical Theory (Durham, NC: Duke University 
Press, 2019) 


, 
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of existential interdependency by forging social relations—including 
(hose across time—that recognize life’s fundamental being-in-common, 
(hrough a collective politics and aesthetics that challenge the transitive 
violence of dispossession. “The opposite of dispossession is not 
possession,” at least not in its liberal guise, according to SFHQ; instead, 
\\is “unforgetting, It is mattering.”5! In other words, the latter turns 
possession into a state of haunting, involving the simultaneity of owning 
and resisting dispossession, split between being and becoming.5? For 
SPHQ, this is “a haunting born and unmoored from horror, before and 
heyond dispossession. A stateless and constant form of passage. A 
passage that is always passing. A shady sort of sovereignty.”53 


Part of SFHQ’s transtemporal futurism is to intervene in the past, to not 
allow the oppressed to be repossessed, protecting them from being 
reified in their victimhood and violent dispossession. Doing so, they 
reclaim historical figures like Kikisoblu—not repossessed, appropriated, 
or instrumentalized, but sitting firm in opacity—as agents and comrades 
in arms. SFHQ thus disrupt the “profound epistemic, ontological, 
cosmological violence” that is settler colonialism. By placing the visor 
over the face of Kikisoblu, they deny the “vanishing Indian” motif of 
Curtis's colonial nostalgia and settler futurity that de-futured whole 
peoples. In that denial, they recover her oppression as simultaneously 
an act of resistance, creating a community of the dispossessed in a 
relational act of solidarity. The visor’s visual device defines a ritualistic 
opacity that allegorizes the negation of the negation: a place of deep 
meaning that unveils the repressed for all to see. It also transforms the 
face away from its familiarity, forensic documentation, and surveillance, 
into a site of nonknowability and therefore infinitude an d multiplicity, a 


51° Morrill et al., 2. 


s: "Can we own or 


52 Inmaking this point, the authors also quote Fred Moten, who asks 
claim dispossession while resisting it? Can we resist it while embracing it? We make now 
life, we make our refuge, on the run.” Moten, “The Subprime and the Beautiful,” Affican 
Identities 11, no. 2 (2013): 242, quoted in Morrill et al., 15. 


53 Morrill etal. 8. 


54 Eve Tuck and K. Wayne Yang, “Decolonization Is Not a Metaphor,” Decolonization 
Indigeneity, Education and Society 1, no. 1 (2012): 5. 
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deessentialized place of becoming beyond stereotypes, convention, and 
identity (resonating in this regard with tropes in some versions of 
Afrofuturist practice, as in the work of Mawena Yehouessi). 

To be clear, such decolonization doesn't erase or forget the violence of 
the past. Rather, it refuses to see such violence as just that. Consequently, 
the oppressed do not remain the same, ontologized as perpetual 
casualties stuck in temporal ghettos or confined to reservations of the 
past. They become infinitely more, including in ways that are ultimately 
uncapturable and opaque to the retrospective gaze, thereby performing 
an aesthetics of spatiotemporal incommensurability. 


Mawena Yehouessi, Black(s) to the Future, from the “SYNCRETICS SERIES,” 2015-ongoing. 
Digital collage, 80 x 80 cm prints 
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in his resonant critique of recognition-based politics as a trap of colonial 
legibility, set in the false assumption of mutuality and equivalence, 

Glen Coulthard contends that “instead of ushering in an era of peacctul 
coexistence grounded in the ideal of reciprocity or mutual recognition, 
the politics of recognition in its contemporary liberal form promises 

to reproduce the very configurations of colonialist, racist, patriarchal 
tate power that Indigenous peoples’ demands for recognition have 
historically sought to transcend.”55 Against that eventuality, the 
aesthetics of opacity helps undo the work of colonial recognition, 

and in SFHQ's practice the visor becomes a technology of liberation, 
donned by Qollective members in performances and other like-minded 
photographic documentary-fictions, such as Arrival/ Visitation: Cape 
Kiwanda (2114). Set in the year 2114, the latter’s photographic image 
reveals the silhouettes of unknown figures—another “shady sort of 
sovereignty’—on the coast of what was once Washington State, in an area 
near former Portland. “I am going to build a spaceship. With large rocks 
and gyroscopes. Curved wood found in Oregon. An arrow for my sister, 
who visits my mother in dreams,” writes the “menacing, mournful 
narrator.”56 Relinquishing the demand for knowledge and power, viewers 
are invited to open themselves to living with ghosts, who roam through 
time. SFHQ thus remind us that visiting the violent past may be the 
best—and also necessary—way to welcome the arrival of justice-to-come. 


55 Glen Sean Coulthard, Red Skin, White Masks: Rejecting the Colonial Politics of 
Recognition (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 2014), 3 


56 Morrill et al., “Before Dispossession,” 15. As the article's abstract describes, “the laut 
authors come together to reprise a menacing, mournful narrator” in order to Conoaptualire 
dispossession in relation to Indigenous theorizations of settler colonialiin, Hack 
theorizations of anti-Blackness, and formulations of visitation and fugitivily, inorder! 
imagine a future “without our loved ones, or even us,” and in view of the haunting that 
persists in the recent work of SFHQ. 
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Super Futures Haunt Qollective, Arrival/ Visitation: Cape Kiwanda, 2114 


Infinity minus Infinity: The Otolith Group 


Extending traditions of the oppressed back centuries, INFINITY minus 
Infinity, the 2019 film by The Otolith Group (Anjalika Sagar and Kodwo 
Eshun), links present-day racial capitalism with the Anthropocene'’s 
beginnings in the fifteenth- and sixteenth-century conquest of the 
Americas, the latter bringing about the colonial genocide of 
approximately fifty million people. That massive loss of life—owing 

to disease, forced labor, and outright murder, which SFHQ respond to 
centuries later, and which The Otolith Group's film addresses in its 
spoken narrative—also took on environmental implications, leading to 
the massive regrowth of forests in Amazonia while areas dedicated to 
precolonial agriculture were gradually abandoned. The consequent 
reduction of atmospheric carbon through its new forest uptake yielded 
a geological event of such scale that its traces remain in the fossil record 


_ 
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\ this day.57 The Anthropocene was thus birthed in this coincidence 
af profound social and climatological violence where ecocide meets 
jnocide, providing one stratigraphic origin for the present climate 
emergency. Infinity’s genealogy punctuates this and several other key 
(lates, emphasized in filmic titles, imagery, and narrative commentary, 
ws the piece builds further in tracking the unfolding of transatlantic 
avery and its racial aftermath, and extends to our present in exposing 
\\ritish immigration policy and its construction of a xenophobic 
‘hostile environment.” The government's making life difficult for would- 
je migrants has, unsurprisingly, been racialized, inspiring all manner 
of xenophobic response in everyday life. It has also viciously targeted 
(he Windrush generation of migrants: those Commonwealth members 
wtiving to the United Kingdom from Caribbean islands between 1948 and 
1971, only to have their British citizenship questioned and even rejected 
iJecades later by migration policies seeking to challenge the reality of 
iultiethnic belonging to a postcolonial Britain during a surge of white- 
nationalist reactionism.58 


‘The film’s cinematic allegory, a creative expansion of the group's 
essayistic docufictions, maps these complex historical networks as 
mediated by performance, dance, recital, and historical truth-telling 
by figures who appear, at times, as theatrical commentators, or even 
transtemporal deities.59 One central character appears many-headed, 


57 See Simon Lewis and Mark Maslin, “Defining the Anthropocene,”" Nature 519, no. 7542 
(March 12, 2015): 174-75; and Kathryn Yusoff, A Billion Black Anthropocenes or None (Minneapoli 
University of Minnesota Press, 2018), 19. Appearing as an unnamed character in Infinity, Yusol! 
explains in the film: “The Anthropocene places the apocalypse as something to come and thoraby 
erases all the other apocalypses that its structure of thought and material relations put into place 
in 1492. If we start from the end of the world, then we start from a very different place where that 
anti-Black impetus of extraction is at the very heart and center of our thinking.” 


58 Cf. Alberta Whittle’s short film, business as usual: hostile environment, 2020 (1h min) 
which also documents and creatively mediates the history of the Windrush generation 
and recent xenophobic British politics. For recent critical histories of British Empire ane 
its aftermath, see Kojo Karam, Uncommon Wealth: Britain and the Aftermath of Linpity 
(London: John Murray, 2022); and Adom Getachew, Worldmaking after Empire. Ihe Hine 
and Fall of Self-Determination (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2019) 


59 For further discussion of The Otolith Group's previous works, see 1. J. Demo 
“Sabotaging the Future’: The Essay-Films of the Otolith Group,” in The Migrant Imae 
Art and Documentary during Global Crisis (Durham, NC; Duke University Pre OTA) 
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an Indofuturist trope signaling, perhaps, the presence of multiple 
realities, especially when situated over geological backdrops and behind 
digital graphs charting carbon dioxide concentrations, evoking a future 
of many futures built from a past of many pasts in a time-splitting act of 
cosmopolitical import. To mediate such complexity, the video 
choreographs what the artists call a “choreopoetics,” creatively drawing 
on African American playwright and poet Ntozake Shange's erstwhile 
model of a multimedia and theatrical aesthetic of collective speech 
geared toward emotional impact, developed within the 1970s Black Arts 
Movement in the United States.60 The archival script plumbs diverse 
sources (their origins revealed only in the end credits), constructing, in 
the artists’ words, “a cosmos informed by black feminist thought,” 
drawing on “the anti-imperialist poetics” of Una Marson, “the alluvial 


The Otolith Group, still from INFINITY minus Infinity, 2019. Courtesy of the artists. 
© The Otolith Group 


54-73. See also The Otolith Group (Anjalika Sagar and Kodwo Eshun), Xenogenesis, ed. 
The Otolith Group and Megs Morley (Berlin: Archive Books, 2021), 


60 See Nicole M. Morris Johnson, “Ntozake Shange and the Choreopoem,” in The 
Routledge Companion to African American Theatre and Performance, ed. Kathy A. Perkins, 
Sandra L. Richards, and Renée Alexander Craft (New York: Routledge, 2018), 333-36. 
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incantations” of Edouard Glissant, Denise Ferreira da Silva's “black 
feminist poethics,” and Kathryn Yusoff’s “Black Anthropocene.”6! 


For much of Infinity, a dark theater stage provides the film's mise-en 
scéne and digital platform for historical encounters. Enlivened with 
dance, performance, and colored fluorescent lights, the dark space 
fenerates something like a spatiotemporal transit zone connecting 
distinct times and places, approximating the metaphysical topology 

of SFHQ’s specularity as zone of transtemporal passage. Through 

video editing and chroma key layering, the ears, eyes, and fingernails of 
performing figures are turned into sites of biopolitical montage, visually 
opening portals onto other times and places, even other astral worlds 
formed of ice and fire. Doing so, Infinity constructs its own Black radical 
tradition. As bodily surfaces provide screens of videos within videos, 
they reveal ever-new scenes from the racial Capitalocene, the geological 
epoch shaped by colonial capital—which offers a more precise 
descriptor than the unmarked Anthropocene.® In other passages, 
performers give expression to emotional temperature and affective 
atmosphere, providing the embodied expressivity of gesture, physical 
movement, and physiognomic countenance. These emotive forms 
counterpoint, even as they emotionally convey the significance of, the 
otherwise affectless abstraction of carbon charts, global-warming 
graphs, conceptual mathemes, and geographical maps that appear at 
times as the film's background and informational infrastructure. If, for 
Saidiya Hartman, the word “chorus” refers to “dance within an 
enclosure,’ according to its Greek etymology, then “what better 
articulates the long history of struggle, the ceaseless practice of black 
radicalism and refusal, the tumult and upheaval of open rebellion than 
the acts of collaboration and improvisation that unfold within the space 


61 See The Otolith Group, "Department of Xenogenesis,” 2020, http://otolithgroup ong 
/index.php?m=project&id=225, 


62 See Francoise Verges, “Racial Capitalocene,” Verso (blog), August SO, ?01/ 
https://www.versobooks.com/blogs/3376-racial-capitalocene; and TJ. Damo 
“Capitalocene Violence,” Against the Anthropocene: Visual Culture and Environment 
Today (Berlin: Sternberg Press, 2017), 58-83. 
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of enclosure?”63 It’s precisely that transformative movement, that 
figuration of revolution, that dialectic of enclosure and emancipation, 
which also inspires the storytelling as well as the spatial and aesthetic 
architecture and composition of Infinity. 


Through the film's progression, the hostile environment of post-Brexit 
Britain, with its racist political manifestations, is threaded through 
earlier resonant dates from British history, including 1831—highlighted 
in bold red numbers that cut into the film's imagery—referencing 
slavery’s depredations and that period's own spatial controls placed on 
the im/mobility of Black subjects. The year 1831 also saw the publication 
of The History of Mary Prince: A West Indian Slave, referenced by one 
of Infinity’s performers, who recites selected Passages, with intimations 
of monstruous torture (“when he stripped me raw, hung me by my 
wrists”) and reportings of the specious declarations of a slave owner's 
professed innocence (“when he carried me with him to England, I ran 
away, and petitioned the courts for my freedom. He said, Mary, Molly is 
a lewd immoral character, but I have never interfered with her rights to 
come and go as she pleases”). In visual counterpoint to the latter's 
narrative, a dancer, alone ona dark, smoky stage, contorts her body in 
physical dramatizations of the passage’s painful psychopathological 
affects, Jumping ahead, that historical backdrop helps contextualize 
additional footage, including of Conservative Home Secretary Amber 
Rudd speaking in Parliament, before her forced resignation in 2019 amid 
the scandal of the government's refusal to acknowledge its targeted 
expulsions of some thirteen thousand migrants (echoing the passage of 
“migrants” once brought forcibly as slaves to the British Isles), as past and 
present bleed together, are read together, as mutually determinative. 


63 Saidiya Hartman, Wayward Lives, Beautiful Experiments: Intimate Histories of Riotous 
Black Girls, Troublesome Women and Queer Radicals (New York: W. W. Norton, 2019), 347. 
si thanks to Kodwo Eshun for sharing and discussing the significance of this reference 
with me. 
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li) ways reminiscent of Moor Mother's “Creation Myth,” the film builds 
\\s own traditions of the oppressed, marked further by additional key 
(lates, read through one another, following the film's own topological 
videography—1610, 1831, 1833, 1933, 1948, 2018. The film thereby generates 
\ts deeply historical radical futurism, joining colonial environmental 
violence to slavery’s “total climate of anti-Blackness” to postwar 
inigration politics to contemporary hostile environments of ethno- 
utionalist xenophobia, all forming the unavoidable basis for any 
imagination of a world-to-come.® All figure as the politico-ecological 
nexus and negative backdrop from which any just future will arise. 
Such is the “structuring force of radicalism,” particularly its 
chonopolitics, materialized in “the graphic, montagic configurings of 
tradition,’ as Fred Moten articulates it in another context.6 In the 
process arises a modeling of truth informed by deep historical 
experience, itself mixed and mediated further by the film's networking 
of structural analyses and sociopolitical testimonies, contributing to a 
thick present laden with material blasted out of the past and containing, 
glimmers of an emancipatory not-yet. It recalls, once again, Benjamin's 
“now-time” set in a period of emergency, where constellations of 
historical meaning emerge as if in a flash; but it’s equally one that has 
been carefully prepared, researched, and aesthetically shaped.66 


One such constellation that draws past and present into a state of 
emergency is the history of what Kris Manjapra terms the 
“necrospeculation’”the economics of racial capitalism's death industry 
surrounding Britain's post-emancipation state finance. Broaching the 
subject, Infinity includes a fullscreen shot of the infamous “surprising, 
#FridayFact” tweet of February 9, 2018, by Her Majesty’s Treasury that, 
addressed to all British citizens, explained: 


64 Christina Sharpe, /n the Wake: On Blackness and Being (Durham, NC. Duke 
University Press, 2016). 

65 Fred Moten, In the Break: The Aesthetics of the Black Radical Tradition: 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 2003), 255-56n1 


66 Walter Benjamin, The Arcades Project, trans. Howard Eiland and Kevin Met riighitin 
(Cambridge, MA: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1999), 473 
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Millions of you helped end the slave trade through your taxes, 

Did you know? In 1833, Britain used £20 million, 40% of its national 
budget, to buy freedom for all slaves in the Empire. The amount 
of money borrowed for the Slavery Abolition Act was so large that 
it wasn't paid off until 2015. Which means that living British citizens 
helped pay to end the slave trade. 


Except they didn’t. The 1833 sum—approximately £17 billion in today’s 
value—was disbursed to compensate some 44,441 slave-owning 
claimants for the loss of their human property (which in some cases 
included the already deceased), paid for by British taxes, including, 
perversely, the taxes of those descendants whose ancestors were once 
enslaved.67 “The ready cash to carry out this necromantic 
transubstantiation of slaves—living, absent, and dead—into money,” 
writes Manjapra, “occurred through the raising of a massive loan by 
the British government in 1835 that the British state continued to pay 
for almost two centuries, ending only in 2015.68 Moreover, slavery was 
never fully abolished in the United Kingdom (it continued in the 
notorious apprentice system of forced labor after 1835), and the payout 
wasn't really motivated by ethical consideration in the first place. 
Rather, abolition functioned as a mode of racial capitalist speculation 
that enlisted the entire British public in its financing, to the benefit of 
the slave-owning class, who knew its days were numbered, and their 
descendants. Not surprisingly, the tweet was deleted within hours. 
Re-presented in Infinity, it’s offered as one more piece of evidence in 
the indictment of the racial Capitalocene. 


67 The figure of 44,441 slave-owning claimants is cited in Kris Manjapra, 
“Necrospeculation: Postemancipation Finance and Black Redress,” Social Text 37, 
no. 2 (June 2019): 44. 


68 Manjapra, 44. See also David Olusoga, “The Treasury’s Tweet Shows Slavery 
Is Still Misunderstood,” Guardian, February 12, 2018, https://www.theguardian.com 
/commentisfree/2018/feb/12/treasury-tweet-slavery-compensate-slave-owners. 
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WM Treasury 


(@'6 today's surprising ‘ 
(ions of you helped end the slave trade 
fAugh your taxes. 


td you know? 


(Holith Group, still from INFINITY minus Infinity, 2019. Courtesy of the artists. 


Otolith Group 


(he British government, making good on its debt to slavers, has 
tacialized and turned on its subjects for decades and in recent years. 

In pressing its indictment further, Infinity cites a letter sent to Labour 
arty Prime Minister Clement Attlee in 1948 calling for greater control 
of the “Black immigration” believed “to impair the harmony, strength, 
ind cohesion of our public and social life.” That sentiment led to a slew 
of legislation, through which the United Kingdom redefined and placed 
increasing limits on movement within its territory. More precisely, the 
1948 British Nationality Act split the British subject into citizens “of the 
United Kingdom and Colonies,” marking the first shift away from 
common status, even while all retained the right to enter and settle in 
Britain. That was followed by the 1962 Commonwealth Immigration Act, 
which ended the automatic right of Commonwealth subjects (those 
from former British colonies) to settle in the UK, with the 1968 updating, 
of that act tightening restrictions further, and the 1971 Immigration Act 
tying “the right to abode” to British ancestry. This legislative sequence 
swiftly racialized, qualified, and restricted the movement of formerly 
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British subjects, turning multitudes of “citizens” into alienated 
“migrants,” disproportionately affecting those from Caribbean, African, 
and Asian Commonwealth territories.69 The film includes shots of the 
texts of these acts, as performers quote select passages of the state's 
bureaucratese, expressing, in echoing recitations that highlight key 
terms (such as “Black,” “citizen,” and “status”), a language of cruel 
dispossession, denaturalization, and disenfranchisement. In other 
words, the performance elicits the rhetoric—and more expansively, 

the weaponized atmospherics—mobilized by the British government 

as part of its anti-migrant policy, as explicitly announced by Home 
Secretary Theresa May in 2012, when she stated the government's 

aim “to create here in Britain a really hostile environment for illegal 
migration.” Inspiring a broad cultural response of racist venom directed 
largely at people of color, intensified within the context of Brexit 
ethnonationalism, anti-migrant politics only intensified with the 
Windrush scandal.’0 Reproducing drone shots of the wealthy 
beachfront enclaves of elite privilege enjoyed by luxury property 
owners and largely white tourists of Caribbean islands, Infinity also 
locates the historical source of that wealth: in subsequent shots of the 
archival logbooks cataloguing plantation slaves. 


Infinity's title derives from Denise Ferreira da Silva's recent thought 
experiment, her intent being to “activate blackness’s disruptive force, 
thatis, its capacity to tear the veil of transparency (even if briefly) and 
disclose what lies at the limits of justice.””' In her related essay that’s 
referenced by The Otolith Group, Ferreira da Silva discusses Blackness 


69 Kojo Karam," The Border,” in Uncommon Wealth, 85-118. 


70 Jamie Grierson, “Hostile Environment: Anatomy of a Policy Disaster,” Guardian, August 27, 
2018, https: /www.theguardian.com/uk-news/2018/aug/27/hostile-environment-anatomy 

of-a-policy-disaster. See also Maya Goodfellow, Hostile Environment: How Immigrants 
Became Scapegoats (London: Verso Books, 2020). 


71 Denise Ferreira da Silva, “1 (life) + O (blackness) = » - & or « / : On Matter beyond the 
Equation of Value,” e-flux journal, no. 79 (February 2017), https://www.e-flux.com/journal 
/79/94686/-life-O-blackness-or-on-matter-beyond-the-equation-of valuc/, Subsequent 
quotes of Ferreira da Silva are from this source. 
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i» « kind of antimatter, as “negative life—that is, life that has negative | 
value,” historically instrumentalized by Europe's “universal measure” in 
Jelining whiteness as its counterpoint and, within Western 
{ilightenment philosophy, as the height of self-actualizing reason. 

he latter has been fortified by racial oppositions justifying and gained 
(ough colonization and enslavement, with all the sociological, 
«vonomic, and representational violence that was cause and 
onsequence of that inequality (including a long history of 
jhotodocumentary anthropology, as critiqued in the work of SFHQ). 


vom its negative use-value to white reason and its dialectics of race, 
iluckness, in Ferreira da Silva’s deconstructive transvaluation, opens 
onto indeterminacy, topologically connected to the infinite and 
\incontainable. Her speculative matheme for this radical 
\ndetermination, which destroys both conventional valuation and 

{is systematization, is: 1 (life) + 0 (blackness) = « — « or o / , With 

\t and by universalizing the exception, she mobilizes the radical 
capacity of Blackness to nullify Western reason and refuse its onto- 
epistemological capture, a resistant capacity that amplifies yet another 
pproach to tradition, explaining; “I find this refusal also in Cedric 
Robinson's tracing of the black radical tradition; in Hortense Spillers's 
liguring of the flesh as zero degree of signification; in Saidiya 
Hartman's refusal to rehearse racial violence as the moment of black 
subjectification; and in Fred Moten’s descriptions of blackness in the 
scene of violence which refuse a simple reconciliation with the 
categories and premises of modern thought.” 


Reverberating with the post/colonial futurity of Cuthand’s Reclamation 
as well as the history-entangled chronopolitics of BQF, Infinity's 
performative documentary proposes something like an abolitionist 
double negative in two acts. It brings about: (1) a disidentification from 
white supremacy and, moreover, from the very logic of racial difference 
as the structuring principle of being within Western modernity; and (2) 
the proposed nullification of the very systems—the legal and economic 
institutions, the technosocial and educational infrastructure, the 
affective and aesthetic practices—that have reproduced racialization 
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historically and into the present.72 It’s only appropriate, then, that The 
Otolith Group, in seeking to grant aesthetic form to the complex 
movement of a deeply historical futurism, find conceptual recourse in 
the imagery of two black holes colliding, which they include as 
background footage at certain moments in Infinity. 

The visuals creatively adopt a recent computer simulation from the 
California Institute of Technology showing that awesome astronomical 
event detected for the first time ever by the Laser Interferometer 
Gravitational-Wave Observatory.’3 Roughly thirty times the mass of the 
sun, each black hole contains a gravitational singularity wherein space- 
time curves infinitely. The film’s aesthetic conceptualization, in my view, 
operates in the “spacetimemattering” within and between those two 
black holes: looking back onto a past constituting the unforgivable debts 
in the afterlife of slavery, and facing a future filled with indeterminacy 
beyond racialized difference.” Between the two, we encounter the 
historical struggles for freedom and a future openness of solidarity built 
on the overcoming of racialization’s “corporeal malediction.” 


Infinity not only references this radical transvaluation of racial determinacy; 
the film also extends it to what The Otolith Group describes as “geologic 
subjectivity,” resonating with the racial Capitalocene. Specifically, Infinity 
references “the Earth's corporeal malediction” in its concluding 
commentary and iconography, alluding to the planet’s innumerable 
geotraumas from capitalogenic disaster: cyclones, wildfires, and 
thermonuclear bomb tests, the imagery of which forms some of the 

film's poignant visual material. Geotrauma, as glossed speculatively 

by Emily Apter, names the earth's “bio-organic unconscious” structured by 


72 These points were discussed in my conversation with Kodwo Eshun and Anjalika 
Sagar of The Otolith Group for the “Burning Futures” podcast series, organized by 
Margarita Tsomou and Maximilian Haas, HAU — Hebbel am Ufer, Berlin, June 23, 2020, 
https://burningfutures.podigee.io/5-beyond-the-end-of-the-world. 


73 Animation created by the Simulating eXtreme Spacetimes project 
(http://www.black-holes.org); see “Two Black Holes Merge into One,” YouTube video, 
0:35, February 11, 2016, https://www.ligo.caltech.edi ju/video/ligo20160211v3. 


74 In“Troubling Time/s and Ecologies of Nothingness,” Barad uses this unhyphenated 
term in order to signal the inextricable being-in-relation of the multiple categories. 
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‘he Otolith Group, still from INFINITY minus Infinity, 2019. Courtesy of the artists. 
© the Otolith Group 


the “calamitous maladaption” of organism to environment under extractive 
capital, indexed in global “catastrophes” affecting the planet's geological 

und cosmic genesis, as articulated through her materialist psychoanalysis.’ 
One might relatedly understand Infinity’s speculative methodology as 
connecting the “wretched of the earth,” as in Fanon's anti-colonial 
psychoanalysis, to the “earth's wretchedness,’ as revealed in recent 
jcopolitical ecology: “The Earth is wretched because its soil—that thin layer 
of earth at the surface of the planet upon which we depend for life—is 
contaminated, eroded, drained, burnt, exploded, flooded and impoverished 
ona worldwide scale,’ as Ros Gray and Shela Sheikh explain.’6 The earth too 
has suffered, owing to capitalism's ecocidal metrics of valuation, according, 


75 Emily Apter, “Planetary Dysphoria,” Third Text 27, no. 1 (2013): 6, citing Aidan Tynan. 
“Geotrauma, Towards a Concise Definition,” March 30, 2012, http://violentsiqns wordprons 
.com/2012/03/30/geotrauma-towards-a-concise-definition/ (site discontinued) 


76 See Frantz Fanon, The Wretched of the Earth, trans. Constance Farrington (Now York 

Grove Press, 1968); and Ros Gray and Shela Sheikh, editors’ introduction to "The Wretched 
Earth: Botanical Conflicts and Artistic Interventions,” special issue, Third Text tenon ot 
(July 2018): 163, https://doi.org/101080/09528822.2018.1483881 
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to which everything—biodiversity, environments, atmosphere, material 
resources—is reduced to economic calculation (as the Marxist equation for 
the endless cycle of money and capital, or M-C-M; has it), as indicated in 
Infinity. Given such violence, reclaiming the earth itself—and the life it 
supports—as a site of intrinsic value ultimately exceeding capitalist 
valuation, is crucial as an urgent matter of planetary survival. And that’s the 
goal of The Otolith Group's radical futurist aesthetic: enlisting the earth as 
avenger of its own ongoing oppression, alluded to by the film's concluding 
script. “The Earth's corporeal malediction’-suggesting a malady of the 
biosphere, a planetary wretchedness, a socioecological pathology, anda 
capitalogenic disorder alike—“will resolve itself only when those myths have 
been incorporated one into another, and recognized as constituent parts of 
the before- and afterlife of slavery and the never-ending colonial project.” 


Indeterminate Not-Yets 


With the work of Black Quantum Futurism, Super Futures Haunt 
Qollective, and The Otolith Group, we can rearticulate radical futurism’s 
central operating principle: the emancipatory imagination of the not-yet 
must be grounded in the traditions of the oppressed. Because were still 
enmeshed within those historical struggles, no passage beyond the 
present is possible free of that past and its hauntings, which continue to 
possess. The dead cannot bury their dead while they continue to pile up. 
Informed by the power of double negation (the suppression of repression), 
radical futurism’s oppressed become an explosive transformative force 
acting in the present, against the ongoing acts of dispossession (against 
which repossession, let us recall, is no solution). Moreover, this radical 
futurity is something we all have a stake in, no matter what our privileges 
or inheritances: a just world-to-come is one in which we all get free, 
precisely because those who have suffered the worst oppressions get free, 
possessed of the redistributed resources that afford self determination. 


77 Fanon coined the term “corporeal malediction" in Black Skin, White Masks (1952), in the 
chapter “The Fact of Blackness,” where he discusses the psychological impact of the social 
construction of Blackness within white supremacy. 
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he history-writing subject is, properly, that part of humanity whose 
wolidarity embraces all the oppressed,’ wrote Benjamin. “It is the part which 
‘wn take the greatest theoretical risks because, in practical terms, it has the 
Jount to lose?78 Indeed, “the struggling, oppressed class” is “the avenger that 
‘ompletes the task of liberation in the name of generations of the 
‘owntrodden.”79 At the same time, radical futurisms question the very 
category of the human that Benjamin once saw as the agent of future 
political transformation. Asa category historically denied to Black, Brown, 
nid Indigenous peoples, the human has been increasingly subjected to 
¢riucal scrutiny, with many imagining its reformation, if not its ultimate 
vvercoming, whether in the face of technofuturist singularity, cyborgian and 
jenetic mutation, postanthropocentric multispecies justice, off-planetary 
evolution, or even climate-breakdown extinction, with various iterations 
(hereof having long been the subjects of Afrofuturist speculation too.80 


Cognizant of modern humanism's vicious exclusions and racist 
(dehumanizing objectifications, Aria Dean, drawing on Left 
jccelerationist theory and Black radical anti-humanism, posits a notion 
of “black accelerationism,” which, as a co-conspirator of Afrofuturism, 
alms to recast “the inhumanity of the black-as-other as something 
positive to be harnessed,” in “an act of reclamation.”8! For her, the 

only subject able to transcend the human-capital binary, as well as 

the only one flexible enough to supersede the infinite plasticity of 
racial capitalism to become “the agent of the world’s demise and its 
inheritor” is the “black (non)subject.” 


78 Walter Benjamin, “Paralipomenca to ‘On the Concept of History,” in Selected Writings 
404 (my emphasis). 


79 Benjamin, 395. 


80 See Kodwo Eshun, "Further Considerations on Afrofuturism,” CR: The New Centennk 7 
Review 3, no. 2 (Summer 2003), 287-301; and Achille Mbembe, “Afrofuturism anc ithe 
Becoming-Black of the World,” in Futurity Report, ed, Eric C. H. de Bruyn and Sven Lutticken 
(Berlin: Sternberg Press, 2020), 8-30. 


81 Aria Dean, “Notes on Blacceleration,” e-flux journal, no. 87 (December 2017). 
http://www.e-flux. com/journal/87/169402/notes-on-blaccele sration/ 
See also Ana Teixeira Pinto, “Alien Nations,” Mousse 64 (Summer 2018), 167-75 
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Activists from Extinction Rebellion New York City (XR-NYC) engaged in nonviolent direct 
action to confront climate change outside City Hall on April 17, 2019, demanding a 


declaration of climate emergency and the pursuit of policies to reduce emissions in the city 


by 2025, Photo: Pacific Press Media Production Corp./Alamy Stock Photo 


What if we consider tear-gas as the exemplary medium of climate 
emergency? With environmentalist organizations calling urgently 

on governments worldwide to respond, we’ face an entirely different 
politico-ecological calculus than carbon's. Tear-gas references not 

only environmental pollution but socioeconomic inequality, as well 

as militarized repression and violence. Unlike the usual suspects— 
greenhouse gases like carbon dioxide, methane (dubbed “freedom gas” 


in the United States), nitrous oxide, and hydrofluorocarbons—on which 


climate activist groups like Extinction Rebellion, The Climate 
Mobilization, and the Sunrise Movement focus, the chemical weapon 
more directly exposes the nefarious side of global capital and its 


1 Emily S. Rucb, “Freedom Gas,’ the Next American Export,” New York Times, May 29, 2019, 


https://www.nytimes.com/2019/05/29/us/freedom-gas-energy-department.html. 


syetems of climate control. The toxic environment created by tear-gas 
\lentifies a conflicted war zone where unauthorized challenges to the 
\\illng order—an order that is bringing about climate chaos, profound 
\iwequality, and systemic violence—are met with the weaponization of 

ul Centering tear gas proposes a very different way to consider the 
jwulity behind the otherwise banal phraseology of “climate change.” 

Aw we're now seeing all over the world, demands for popular 
wovereignty challenging political corruption and ecological breakdown 
are Increasingly countered with military counterinsurgency campaigns, 
\cluding the authoritarian atmospherics of tear-gas’s strategically 
enforced climate control, At the same time, these attempts at rule are 
ilirected at forces that are ultimately uncontrollable, forces aided and 
abetted by artistic-activist formations such as Decolonize This Place 

and critical investigative practices like Forensic Architecture's, which I'll 
examine in the following. But first, what are the stakes of tear-gas to a 
jolitico-ecological analysis, and how are environmentalist movements 
responding otherwise to climate emergency? 


lhe recent mass uprisings in Hong Kong, the anti-colonial rage 
expressed on the streets of Puerto Rico, popular demonstrations in 
war-torn Iraq, anti-neoliberal revolts in Chile and Bolivia, demands for 
refuge for Central Americans fleeing agricultural failure and gang 
violence at the US-Mexico border, the massive farmers protest in India 
against corporate globalization: all have been answered with tear-gas, an 
integral component in the liberal-become-authoritarian state's response 
to the opposition that bypasses conventional routes of negotiation seen 
as hopelessly compromised.2 Its (supposedly) nonlethal crowd control 
equals domination by military means, maintaining the state’s monopoly 
on violence. Nonetheless, these worldwide revolutions rise up against 
everything tear-gas represents. Their struggles offer important lessons 
for the politics of climate emergency, wherein we glimpse the 
emergence of a different politics entirely, aiming at a just world-to-come 


2 Foran overview of global “toxic atmospheres,” see the special issue of Funaimhulist 
no. 14 (November—December 2017), dedicated to that expansive theme, ospocially 
“Teargas Colonialism" by Dariouche Kechavarzi-Tehrani, and “Antiblack Weathwor 
Black Microclimates” by Christina Sharpe. 
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If, for Dean, this (non)subject amounts to “a gift to the world,” one 

for all, then it consists in tearing down modernity’s longstanding 
“anthropological machine” premised on the construction and 
maintenance of non/human difference used to justify the violence of 
slavery, colonialism, and genocide alike.£2 In other words, it’s something 
akin to the ambition of Ferreira da Silva's and The Otolith Group's 
nullificationist project, which reclaims the power of the valueless to 
demolish the entire edifice of the racial Capitalocene's calculations, 
recalling as well SFHQ’s decolonial and hauntological power of a 
dispossessive possession. While there may indeed be a radical alterity 
that is the ultimate horizon of radical futurism and its oppressed, 
avenging subjects, then the precise dimensions of what’s-to-come—and 
more, who's-to-come—can't be fully defined beyond the depredations 
and conflicts of the past and present. Futurism necessarily opens onto a 
radically undefined not-yet, even while technogenic capitalism is doing 
everything within its power to transform the possible into the probable, 
the future-proof predictable, and the bankable. If so, then it’s against 
probability that we must now act, for a future of disruption, and for the 
emergence of the possible beyond the emergency of the present. 


82 “To render inoperative the [anthropological] machine [of humanism] that governs 
our conception of man will therefore mean no longer to seek new—more effective or 
more authentic—articulations, but rather to show the central emptiness, the hiatus 
that—within man—separates man and animal, and to risk ourselves in this emptiness 
the suspension of the suspension, Shabbat [cessation] of both animal and man.” 
Giorgio Agamben, The Open: Man and Animal, trans. Kevin Attell (Stanford, CA: Stanford 
University Press, 2004), 92. 
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As such, this struggle also includes a conflict over terminology, over just 
what “climate” means—and along with it, climate emergency—a conflict 
revealed by a focus on tear-gas rather than carbon. 


Atmospheric carbon generates immense media visibility, but its sources 
of emission are vastly distributed, rendering environmentalist demands 
and the politics of science complex and often inarticulate. Causality 

and culpability are hard to ascertain. Sure, there are powerful fossil-fuel 
corporations and devious backroom lobbyists to blame. But are we not 
also all carbon subjects, thoroughly enmeshed in an interconnected 
web of consumer complicity and resulting guilt? So we often hear, even 
though many know that the wealthiest emit the largest share by far 

(and one radical approach to decarbonization is to simply tax the rich!). 
With tear-gas, the enemy is more clear-cut: states, militaries, and their 
corporate suppliers. That includes Safariland CEO Warren B. Kanders, 
for instance, ousted from the Whitney Museum of American Art’s board 
of directors after sustained mass protests around the so-called Tear-Gas 
Biennial of 2019. In that context, participating artists and activists 
exposed Kanders's weapons profiteering and his complicity in the police 
and military use of tear-gas against Black Lives Matter demonstrators in 
Ferguson, migrants at the US-Mexico border, Turkish pro-democracy 
activists in Gezi Park, and Gazans opposing Israeli occupation of 
Palestinian lands. Safariland’s Triple-Chaser tear-gas grenades—and the 
institutions that support and enable their use—bear a clearer signature 
of repressive order than fossil fuels more generally, even while the two 
remain intimately intertwined, with energy, infrastructure, and security 
all essential components of the petrocapitalist complex.3 


Of course, there is also glyphosate, micropolymers, carbon monoxide, 
sulfur dioxide, neonicotinoids, chlorpyrifos, and more, all enacting 
untold socio-environmental damage, and for massive profits (indeed, 
corporations like Bayer—which recently acquired Monsanto, maker of the 


3 For elaboration, see Andreas Malm, Fossil Capital: The Rise of Steam Power and the 
Roots of Global Warming (London: Verso Books, 2016); and Anna Feigenbaum, Tear Gas: 
From the Battlefields of World War | to the Streets of Today (London: Verso Books, 2017). 
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' Iward Crawford throws back a tear-gas canister fired by police attempting to disperse 


)olosters in Ferguson, Missouri, August 13, 2014. Photo: Robert Cohen/Post-Dispatch/Polaris: 


common herbicide Roundup—reported total sales of some €4144 billion 
in 2020, dwarfing Safariland’s annual revenues of approximately $500 
million in recent years). There are bullets too, the kind that have killed a 
record 227 environmentalists in 2020, according to Global Witness.‘ 

In addition to murdering land and water protectors at the behest of 
extractive corporations (as in the case of the Indigenous environmental 


leader Berta Caceres in Honduras), guns also join white-supremacist rage 


and anti-immigrant racism to wreak havoc internationally, especially in 
the United States. Indeed, with the ecofascist violence in Christchurch 
and El Paso, the perceived threats to environmental integrity and nativist 
values merged with xenophobic fury in the sociopathic expression of 
mass-shooter violence.» The result is what Naomi Klein terms “climate 


4 See: Global Witness, "227 Land and Environmental Activists Murdered ina Single Your 


the Worst Figure on Record," report, September 13, 2021, https://www.globalwithans ang fan 


/press-releases/global-witness-reports-227-land-and-environmentalactiviats murdered 
-single-year-worst-ligure-record/. 


5. Fifty-one people were murdered at a mosque in Christchurch, New Zealand, in Matel 


2019, and in August of the same year, twenty-two people were killed ata Walmart int |i iiie 
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barbarism,’ with the repressive ethnonationalist state and the mass 
shooter occupying two distinct positions on its spectrum.6 One can 
and should perform a critical analysis of all of these weapons of mass 
destruction, chemical and armament alike—including their systemic 
connections—but tear-gas has gained particular visibility as of late as 
one key element of climate barbarism. Yet for many environmentalists, 
it remains invisible, and this is a strategic error. 


Extinction Rebellions 


For Extinction Rebellion (XR), climate emergency threatens civilizational 
collapse, attributed most immediately—and tellingly—to atmospheric 
carbon. There are fewer than twelve years to act (as of 2018), we're told by 
XR (citing a recent IPCC report),? before cascading tipping points of 
multispecies disaster overtake all. The human die-off—a massive 
population “correction” for a contracting biosphere of habitat 
destruction, desertification, and drought—could number billions in the 
next eighty years, the crash owing to climate change and its world of 
shrinking resources, failing agribusiness productivity, and consequent 


Texas. Both were mass shootings in which the perpetrators targeted perceived immigrant 


populations and published manifestos expressing varieties of ecofascist views, a worldview 
shaped by an extremist blend of ethnonationalism and authoritarianism. Broadly speaking, 
ecofascism extends from the conviction that the land and the people form an organic 
whole, which is threatened, both socially and environmentally, by uncontrolled population 
growth and migration. See Bernhard Forchtner, “Eco-fascism: Justifications of Terrorist 
Violence in the Christchurch Mosque Shooting and the El Paso Shooting,” Open 


Democracy, August 13, 2019. 


6 Naomi Klein, “Against Climate Barbarism,’ interview by Wen Stephenson, Los Angeles 
Review of Books, September 30, 2019, https://www.lareviewofbooks.org/ar ticle/against 
-climate-barbarism-a-conversation-with-naomi-klein. See also Naomi Klein, On Fire: The 
(Burning) Case for a Green New Deal (New York: Simon & Schuster, 2019); and Andreas 
Malm and the Zetkin Collective, White Skin, Black Fuel: On the Danger of Fossil Fascism 
(London: Verso Books, 2021). 


7 Extinction Rebellion, “Aren't Governments Already Acting?,” FAQs, accessed August 16, 
2022, https: Hextinctionrebellion.uk/the-truth/fags/ttaren-t-governments-already-acting; 
and Jonathan Watts, “We Have 12 Years to Limit Climate Change Catastrophe, Warns UN,” 
Guardian, October 8, 2018, https://www.theguardian.com/environment/2018/oct/08 
/global-warming-must-not-exceed-15¢-warns-landmark-un-report. 
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/esource wars.8 This alone legitimates XR’s macabre funereal 
\)hnessions—including holding funerals for the future—enacted in its 
\lemonstrations, a prefigurative aesthetics of emergency overflowing 
\ito the streets. These public performances testify to the fact that the 
\iwtitutional containment of the creative engagement with climate 
emergency is increasingly difficult, even impossible, within liberal states 
‘aught between recognizing civil rights on one hand, and perpetuating 
(limate inaction to safeguard economic growth imperatives on the other. 
the result is the becoming-activist of aesthetics, reflecting the structural 
(1unsformation of collective creative practice into insurgency in the era 
of climate emergency. But such activism is potentially misdirected, if 
confined to a narrow and limiting understanding of what emergency 
ineans in the first place. 


Xf's three major demands on governments are to “tell the truth” about 
climate emergency, “act now” to decarbonize by 2025, and become 
“beyond political” by empowering “citizens assemblies” to enact climate 
action. “We live in a toxic system, but no one individual is to blame,” 
they claim.9 In making these demands, XR largely bypasses the justice- 
oriented arguments and historical gains of such social-movement 
froups as Black Lives Matter UK (BLMUK), Indigenous Environmental 
Network, Global Grassroots Justice Alliance, and the Climate Justice 
Alliance, which have long highlighted the racial and class-based 
inequalities of climate disruption as it negatively impacts particular 


8 See the evidence for these statistics as backed up by leading scientists in the followin 
William E. Rees, “Yes, the Climate Crisis May Wipe Out Six Billion People," Tyee, September 
18, 2019, https://thetyee.ca/Analysis/2019/09/18/Climate-Crisis-Wipe-Out/; Robert 
Hunziker, “Earth 4C Hotter,” CounterPunch, August 23, 2019, https://www.counterpunch 
.0rg/2019/08/23/earth-4¢-hotter/; and Gaia Vince, “The Heat Is On over the Climate Crist 
Only Radical Measures Will Work,” Guardian, May 18, 2019, https://www.theguardian con 
/environment/2019/may/18/climate-crisis-heat-is-on-global-heating-four-deqroes 100 
-change-way-we-live. Recent scientific research conservatively estimates that alraady 
more than 250,000 deaths occur annually owing to the diverse impacts of climate 
change, including exacerbated conditions of malaria, diarrhea, heat str 
malnutrition, as reported in Jen Christensen, “250,000 Deaths a Year from Climate 
Change Is a ‘Conservative Estimate,’ Research Says,” CNN, January 16, 2019, 
https://www.cnn.com/2019/01/16/health/climate-change-health-emergenay study 


9 Extinction Rebellion, “About Us," accessed December 14, 2021, https //rebellion aunt 
/the-truth/about-us/, 
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communities and exacerbates social disparities.10 Providing an entirely 
different focus than XR’s, BLMUK argues that “the climate crisis is a 
racist crisis.”" They cite the fact that in the United Kingdom, Black 
people are 28 percent more likely than their white counterparts to be 
exposed to life-impairing air pollution, owing to urban inequality and 
proximity to industry—just as, scaling up such racial inequalities, 
countries in the Global South will suffer the worst impacts of climate 
transformation despite being the least responsible for historical 
emissions and the most under-resourced for adaptation. As XR activists 
engage in all manner of protest to get climate emergency recognized— 
including blockading intersections, performing mass die-ins, and gluing 
themselves to government buildings and corporate headquarters en 
masse—they lack an equally radical political analysis. Indeed, their 
“beyond political” aspirations point to a misdirected liberalism that 
obscures the class and racial inequalities of the climate crisis, resembling 
a form of progressive denialism.'2 This situation is only made more 
difficult by XR’s primary focus on carbon as the cause of emergency. 


10 On the reframing of climate change studies and visual culture through the conceptual 
framework of environmental and climate justice, which focuses on differentiated socio. 
environmental impacts, » I. J. Demos, Emily Eliza Scott, and Subhankar Banerjee, eds., 
The Routledge Companion to Contemporary Art, Visual Culture, and Climate Change (New 
York: Routledge, 2021) 

11 Alexandra Wanjiku Kelbert, “Climate Change Is a Racist Crisis: That's Why Black Lives 
Matter Closed an Airport," Guardian, September 6, 2016, https://www.theguardian 
.com/commentisfree/2016/sep/06/climate-change-racist-crisis-london-city-airport 


-black-lives-matter. 


12 Onthe “progressive denialism" perpetrated by liberal environmentalism, which denies 
the capitalist causality of climate breakdown and therefore fails to offer any meaningful 
solution, see Kai Heron and Jodi Dean, “Revolution or Ruin," eflux journal, no. 110 (June 2020), 
https://www.e-flux.com/journal/110/335242/revolution-or-ruin/. For a critique of XR’s 
fetishization of strategic nonviolence, and their and the liberal climate movement's 
misreading of historical revolutionary transformation to suit the cause of strategic pacifism, 
see Andreas Malm, How to Blow Up a Pipeline: Learning to Fight in a World on Fire (London: 
Verso Books, 2021). 


‘ying “our future” to rest at an Extinction Rebellion protest, London, 2019. 
foto: Tolmeia Gregory 
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If, in its gloomy pantomimes, XR performs the death of the future, then it’s a 
funeral without a body. In its public enactments of political rituals, performed 
to warn of the potential future loss of life owing to the coming environmental 
catastrophe, the viability of futurity is laid to rest in a prefigurative acting 
out of the worst-case scenario. Just as their bodyless coffins point toa 
general and abstract victim, they fail also to recognize the culprit. XR’s 
macabre forms, reminiscent of Atwoodian dystopian science fiction, risk 
surrender to fatalism, even as they riff off the aesthetics of ACT UP (AIDS 
Coalition to Unleash Power, founded in 1987 as an international, grassroots 
political group working to end the HIV/AIDS pandemic), which also held 
street-based funerals. But those were mobilized to bring public visibility 

to the tragic losses within the queer community. With ACT UP, “mourning 
became militancy” precisely because death (of community members and 
loved ones) and the dead (sometimes presenting bodies of the deceased 

in public funerals) were not naturalized through the pandemic and 
consequently depoliticized—as when 350.org's Bill McKibben explained, in 
mystifying rhetoric, that were “at war” with “climate change,” rather than, 
Say, petrocapitalist violence.'3 Conversely, HIV/AIDS activists understood 
the pandemic politically as the murderous result of state homophobia, 
media sensationalism, and pharmaceutical profiteering. XR’s funerals, by 
contrast, risk naturalizing climate, mourning a coming abstraction—not 
because it’s not real, but because XR fails to identify the causes in Western 
modernity’s politico-economic order, consequently emptying its activist 
rituals of meaningful traction. In fact, XR universalizes causality in the 
generalized “we” of “human activities” (as in its statement on “The 
Emergency”), much like the beyond-political species-being of neo-humanist 
Anthropocene discourse.'4 As Kathryn Yusoff writes: “To be included in the 
‘we’ of the Anthropocene is to be silenced by a claim to universalism that 
fails to notice its subjugations, taking part in a planetary condition in which 
no part was accorded in terms of subjectivity. The supposed ‘we’ further 


13 Douglas Crimp, “Mourning and Militancy,” October 51 (Winter 1989): 3-18; 
Bill McKibben, “A World at War,” New Republic, August 15, 2016, https://newrepublic.com 
/article/135684/declare-war-climate-change-mobilize-wwii. 


14 Emily Grossman, with the XR Scientists community, “Emergency on Planet Earth,” 
Extinction Rebellion, accessed December 16, 2021, https://rebellion.earth/the-truth 
/the-emergency/ 


a 


\oyltimates and justifies the racialized inequalities that are bound up in 

lal geologies.”'5 By situating emergency in the near future, and by 
twarrowly defining it as carbon caused, it’s as if the disaster hasn't already 
\curred—in past invasions, slaveries, genocides, all perpetuated in ongoing 
\wid grabs, displacements, and extractivism. The traditions of the 
‘pressed have shown this time and again. Indeed, Indigenous activists 
foinind us that they are already “postapocalyptic,” having lived through 
«mething comparable to the socio-environmental breakdown now 
jedicted by activists like XR as awaiting us all in the near future.'6 


i this regard, XR’s mourning rituals resonate with Iceland's funeral for 
OkjOkull, the first glacier lost to climate change. It was memorialized in 
119 with a site-specific plaque inscribed with “A letter to the future” that 
feuds: “Ok is the first Icelandic glacier to lose its status as a glacier. In 

(le next 200 years all our glaciers are expected to follow the same path. 
'his monument is to acknowledge that we know what is happening and 
what needs to be done. Only you know if we did it.””” This is only the 
lutest instance where the use of “we” becomes intolerable, hailing “our” 
-omplicity in glacier-killing climate chaos. It amounts to a form of 
tepression, specifically, of the recognition of the hundred or so fossil- 
{el companies largely responsible for climate breakdown, funding 
climate-change denial for decades, disabling governmental regulatory 
‘encies, and refusing to stop the madness.18 While there's real 


15 Kathryn Yusoff, A Billion Black Anthropocenes or None (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 2018), 12. 


16 Kyle P. Whyte, “Indigenous Science (Fiction) for the Anthropocene: Ancestral Dystopia 
and Fantasies of Climate Change Crises,” Environment and Planning E: Nature and Space | 
nos. 1-2 (March 2018). 


'7 Agence France-Presse, “Iceland Holds Funeral for First Glacier Lost to Climate 
Change,” Guardian, August 18, 2019, https://www.theguardian.com/world/2019/aug 
/19/iceland-holds-funeral-for-first-glacier-lost-to-climate-change. 


18 See Tess Riley, ‘Just 100 Companies Responsible for 71% of Global Emission: 
Study Says," Guardian, February 14, 2018, https://www.theguardian.com/s\ 
-business/2017/jul/10/100-fossil-fuel-companies-investors-responsiblo. 1 global 
emissions-cdp-study-climate-change. See also the cartographic project of Influene« 
Map, detailing the institutions and corporations that own the world's major fosail bel aeeet 
and which financial and media firms are defending their interests: https //influanceniey) 
org/finance-map. 
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mourning to be done—for lost species, for ongoing climate violence, 

for the past, present, and future victims of climate barbarism—historical 
specificity is required in identifying the causes. And militancy is more 
than ever necessary to enact structural change, which must begin with 
careful political analysis, 


It’s crucial that XR NYC—one chapter in the larger international 
organization—added their own additional demand to the original 

2018 British platform, stressing principles of climate justice: “We 
demand a just transition that prioritizes the most vulnerable people 
and indigenous sovereignty; establishes reparations and remediation 
led by and for Black people, Indigenous people, people of color and 
poor communities for years of environmental injustice, establishes 
legal rights for ecosystems to thrive and regenerate in perpetuity, and 
repairs the effects of ongoing ecocide to prevent extinction of human 
and all species, in order to maintain a livable, just planet for all.”19 This 
fourth demand informed their mediagenic intervention at Rockefeller 
Center, one symbolic headquarters of the US fossil industry capital, 
where they hung a banner stating “CLIMATE CHANGE = MASS 
MURDER / REBEL FOR LIFE” and choreographed the bodies of activists 
lying on the complex’s ice rink in the form of a giant living hourglass, 

a memento mori signifying our limited time to act. The banner was 
positioned behind the golden statue of Prometheus, the Greek 
mythological Titan who gifted fire to humanity to enable civilization— 
an appropriate allegorical figure for the techno-utopian Anthropocene 
and an apt target for XR NYC. 


Crucially, this radical political dimension pins the injustice of climate 
chaos on institutional culprits, even if the system of fossil capital 
remains specifically unmentioned. Still, it’s this important shift in focus 
that requires amplification, rather than simply opposing the 
international movement of XR altogether, given its often questionable 
policy proposals, frequent “color-blindness,” and lack of structural 


19 Extinction Rebellion US, “Demands and Principles,” accessed August 16, 2022, 
https://extinctionrebellion.us/demands-principles. 
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wiulysis.20 For, until XR and similar groups sharpen their assessment, 
imate emergency will remain an unstable discourse, potentially only 
jeallirming the ruling order's own proliferating emergencies, with the 
ivactionary political class happy to declare states of emergency, as XR 
wishes, only to shut down borders and curtail popular racial-justice 
iovements. These emergencies occur to stymie emergence, blocking 
(he rise of radical futurity. Indeed, XR’s beyond-political framing opens 
| (loor to the state and financial co-optation of emergency, inviting the 
sate of exception to take command. 


{otlon Rebellion NYC demonstration at Rockefeller Center, New York, January 26, 2019 


0 Unik McGregor/Sipa USA 


20 On these critiques, see Out of the Woods, “Extinction Rebellion: Not the Strugult 

We Need, Pt. 1," Libcom.org (blog), July 19, 2019, https://libcom.org/blog/oxtinction 
rebellion-not-struggle-we-need-pt-1-19072019; and Leah Cowan, "Are Extinction Hebetlion: 
Whitewashing Climate Justice?,” ga/-dem, April 18, 2019, http://gal-dem com/extine ton 
-rebellion-risk-trampling-climate-justice-movement. 
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If social-justice struggles against climate breakdown appear to be 
the greatest threat to capital—to its logic of infinite growth on a finite 
planet—then we can only expect the powerful to defend their 
outsized interests and claim on resources.”| Indeed, as 350.org, 

climate Emergency Fund, XR, and Climate Mobilization organize for 
“emergency” divestment, at stake are trillions in decarbonization funds 
(distributed across diverse financial markets, institutional investment, 
and pension trusts, on which the green nonprofit industrial complex has 
its eyes fixed) as we move toward reinvestment in a renewable 
economy.22 The declaration of global climate emergency, from a fossil 
capitalist perspective, becomes a positive financial instrument, 
redirecting toward market-friendly solutions what could otherwise 
be—what might still become—the greatest revolutionary force in history: 
a multispecies and anti-capitalist insurgency of unprecedented 
proportions.’3 In this sense, the main liability of XR’s beyond-political 
emergency is that it potentially abets this catastrophe-become-financial- 
opportunity: fossil divestment brings green reinvestment, as net-zero 
carbon necessitates sequestration and geoengineering technologies, 
and failing ecosystems stimulate monetized natural capital and carbon 
offsetting practices. Such is clear, for instance, when Brazil's foreign 
minister claims “opening the rainforest to economic development” is 
“the only way to protect it—-exemplifying the worn-out market-based 
approach whereby economic growth perversely masquerades as 


21 Foraprecise debunking of green capitalism, see Hadas Thier, “Can the ‘Free Market’ Save 
the Planet?,” in A People's Guide to Capitalism (Chicago: Haymarket Books, 2020), 140-46. 
22 See Cory Morningstar, “The Manufacturing of Greta Thunberg—for Consent: The 


Political Economy of the Non-profit Industrial Complex [Act 1]," Wrong Kind of Green (blog), 
January 17, 2019, https://www.wrongkindofgreen,org/2019/01/17/the-manufacturing-of 
-greta-thunberg-for-consent-the-political-economy-of-the-non-profit-industrial-complex/ 
Though offering an insightful analysis, Morningstar mistakenly collapses the radical 
message of Thunberg into the neoliberal discourse of the NGOs surrounding her. See also 
the critique of environmentalist NGOs in Naomi Klein, This Changes Everything: Capitalism 
vs. the Climate (London: Allen Lane, 2014). 


23 On the call for a revolutionary shift (toward a “climate Leninist" transformational state), 


see Andreas Malm, Corona, Climate, and Chronic Emergency: War Communism in the 
Twenty-First Century (London: Verso Books, 2020). 


‘ liate solution.24 According to this logic, the Bolsonaros, Dutertes, 
Netunyahus, and Trumps of the world are happy to declare emergency, 
hut only one of their own making, likely shrouded in tear-gas. 


Climate Emergency, ca. 1492 


the problem with mainstream approaches to climate emergency is that, 
ull too often, they amount to a paradoxical demand to change everything, 
wily to keep things the same. As such, they risk consigning us to an 
endless present of authoritarian capitalism. Anything to distract us 

(rom, and thereby bypass, the real disaster as seen from the perspective 
of financial elites: a radical Green New Deal, meaning structural 
(lecarbonization interwoven with social justice, economic redistribution, 
mart degrowth, democratization, and decolonization, with the 

integral participation of historically oppressed peoples and frontline 
vommunities.25 As the Fanon-inspired climate-justice coalition Wretched 
of the Earth write in their open letter to XR, the often whitewashed 
positions of environmentalists tend to forget other long-term struggles, 
jurticularly those of Black, Brown, and Indigenous communities, and 
ieglect the fact that climate emergency really dates back to the beginning 
of fifteenth-century colonialism. Indeed, as Melanie Yazzie of The Red 
Nation puts it elsewhere: “Indigenous people have been on the frontlines 
of the struggle for climate justice since 1492.26 


or those committed to drawing out the radical potential of movements 
like XR, this requires grounding an anti-capitalist political analysis in the 
work of organizing, including in the struggle against geoengineering, 

und technocratic automation under the false premises of green capitalism 


24 Asreported by the BBC, "US and Brazil Agree to Amazon Development," September i 
2019, https://www.bbc.com/news/world-latin-america-49694516. 


25 Kate Aronoff et al., A Planet to Win: Why We Need a Green New Deal 
(London: Verso Books, 2019). 


26 Melanie Yazzie and Uahikea Maile, “Decolonization or Extinction. lidigenatin Hed ter 
Lays Out Plan to Save the Earth,” by Amy Goodman and Nermeen Shaikh, Democniey 
Now!, April 22, 2021, https://www.democracynow.org/2021/4/22/the fed deal book 
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It is clear what the justice-oriented, eminently political demands must 
be, including: implementing a just transition, holding corporations 
accountable, ending militarism, definancializing nature, replacing 
borders with radical hospitality, and guaranteeing universal health care, 
free education, healthy food, and adequate income for all, as Wretched 
of the Earth argue. Without doing so, one’s climate emergency risks 

ing others’ historical oppression: one’s future is another's past; 

one’s privilege, another’s misfortune. Indeed, in an open letter to XR, 
Wretched of the Earth explain: 


e 


For those of us who are indigenous, working class, black, brown, 
queer, trans or disabled, the experience of structural violence 
became part of our birthright. Greta Thunberg calls world leaders to 
act by reminding them that “Our house is on fire.” For many of us, the 
house has been on fire for a long time: whenever the tide of ecological 
violence rises, our communities, especially in the Global South are 
always first hit. We are the first to face poor air quality, hunger, public 
health crises, drought, floods and displacement.27 


The challenge is to render these emergencies, catastrophes, and 
apocalypses as interconnected and mutually informing, centering 

them with sensitivity by thinking emergencies together and 
collaborating on solutions across difference. Otherwise, depoliticized 
emergency claims might yet enable the Green New Deal to turn into a 
Green New Colonialism, founded on an extractive renewables economy, 
perpetuating violent inequality and a white futurism without end.28 


27 Wretched of the Earth, “An Open Letter to Extinction Rebellion,” Red Pepper, May 3, 
2019, https://www.redpepper.org.uk/an-open-letter-to-extinction-rebellion/. Some 
articulations of XR are more pointed than the UK-based official agenda. See, for instance, 
the article about XR as more than a climate protest, connecting it to hundreds of years 

of European colonialism, by XR member Stuart Basden, “Extinction Rebellion Isn't about 
the Climate,” Medium, January 10, 2019, https://www.resilience.org/stories/2019-0116 
/extinction-rebellion-isnt-about-the-climate/. 


sh dangers, see Nicholas Beuret, “A Green New Deal between Whom and for 
iewpoint Magazine, October 24, 2019, https://viewpointmag.com/2019/10/24 
n-new-deal-for-what/; and Max Ajl, A People’s Green New Deal (London: Pluto 

, 2021). 
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Climate Control: The Tear-Gas Biennial 


|var-gas dramatizes these risks. As a cyanocarbon—telated to cyanide, 
{ivelf dependent on methane for its production—tear-gas chemically 
(lerives from hydrocarbons, the organic component of oil and gas.29 

Awa petrochemical product, it encapsulates the response to climate 
|weakdown as climate control by the repressive fossil state. The 
weaponized environment of tear-gas—what Peter Sloterdijk terms 
\\mo-terrorism,” joining air to military frameworks in the use of 
violence for political ends30—functions as a “nonlethal” medium of 
“humanitarian warfare,” rife with contradictions (there's little 
“humanitarian” about tear-gas, and it can be lethal). Historically and 
‘urrently it is employed to defend power. One might believe tear-gas 

(to be more biopolitics than environmental concern, but in fact it 

hrings the two together. Like preemptive policing, surveillance, and 
-ounterinsurgency techniques, tear-gas—as one more technology of 
crowd management—hypes safety but enacts repression. As a substance 
that joins weaponized atmospheres to collective bodily control, it 
produces biochemical environments that compel behavioral adaptation 
\o regimes of power. Therefore, tear-gas is more than environmental: it’s 
hlopolitical, socio-ecological, and geontopolitical, according to which its 
use, intersecting with social, political, and techno-economic orders, 
divides environments into those of life and death.31 


Unlike typical greenhouse gases—say, atmospheric carbon—that remain 
mostly unseen, tear-gas is strategically visible and experientially 
affective. Its impact calculus materializes terrorizing fears of suffocation 


29 The defining component of CS gas, the most common form of tear-gas, is 
2-chlorobenzalmalononitrile. The “organic” alternative is pepper spray. 


30 See Peter Sloterdijk, Terror from the Air (New York: Semiotext(e), 2009) 


31 On this convergence, see Elizabeth Povinelli, Geontologies: A Requiem to Late 
Liberalism (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2016); Stefano Harney and Frod Motor, 
“Michael Brown,” boundary 2 42, no. 4 (November 2015); and Christina Sharpe, In (he Woke 
On Blackness and Being (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2016). See also 1d Donic 
“Ecology-as-Intrasectionality,” Panorama (Journal of the ociation of Historians of 
American Art) (Spring 2019), https://editions.lib.umn.edu/panorama/articlo/acoutitio iin 
/ecology-as-intrasectionality/. 
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to catalyze a physiological response. As a performative aesthetics 

of physiological persuasion, it redistributes the sensible according 

to chemical agents, separating bodies in space. Using such agents, 
police choreograph multitudes according to their repressive designs, 
subjecting targets not only to the immediacy of pain, choking, and 
uncontrollable respiratory breakdown, but also, with prolonged 
exposure, to the slow violence of long-term illnesses. Some of this is 
detailed in the video Triple-Chaser, by Forensic Architecture, in 
collaboration with Praxis Films, about Safariland’s tear-gas product and 
its institutional entanglements, presented at the 2019 Whitney Biennial 
(explicitly contributed as part of the protest against Safariland CEO 
Warren B. Kanders’s board membership). According to their research, 
its clear that Safariland forms part of a global regime of climate control 
that modulates atmospheres to the detriment of all but a small minority. 
As such, the corporation joins a larger system of environmental injustice 
that sequesters clean air, water, and soil for the benefit of the few, 
relegating the impoverished to toxic sacrifice zones.32 Insofar as this 
regime interconnects with the Whitney Museum, the Kanders situation 
provides an exemplary case study concerning the transformation of 
contemporary art in the era of climate emergency, designating a 
political ecology at the nexus of disaster capitalism, humanitarian 
violence, and toxic cultural philanthropy. Through their sponsorship 
of arts institutions, corporations “artwash,” or use cultural funding to 
launder their otherwise dirty public image.33 


32 “In both its physical design and its application throughout history, tear gas is for the 
control of economically, politically, and socially vulnerable populations, enforced by mentalities 
and behaviors of constantly reworked white supremacy [..]. Riot control is, and has always 
been, the business of protecting the wealth of a tiny minority.” Feigenbaum, Tear Gas, 166. 


33. Mel Evans, Artwash: Big Oil and the Arts (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2015). 
See also Nizan Shaked, Museums and Wealth: The Politics of Contemporary Art Collections 
(London: Bloomsbury, 2022) 
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\, Architecture, with Praxis Films, still from Triple-Chaser, 2019 


he aim of Triple-Chaser was both to counter the manufacturer's 
jontransparency regarding its distribution markets and to aid 
campaigns against police and state violence worldwide, beginning with 
denouncing the cultural legitimacy granted to Safariland by arts 
\istitutions such as the Whitney Museum. To that end, FA created a 
wynthetic training data set to teach a “computer vision” classifier to 
(ecognize images of Triple-Chaser grenades within large data caches, 
‘esulting in a remarkable video sequence of machine-learning visuality. 
One passage presents seemingly infinite variations of colored 
hackground tessellations against which to test and improve the 
classifier’s ability to identify images of tear-gas grenades, a passage 
accompanied, somewhat disjunctively, by a musical soundtrack by 
Richard Strauss, specifically an excerpt from his “Four Last Songs.” The 
voice-over commentary (read by musician David Byrne) explains the 
audio selection, noting that in 2016 Kanders gave $2.5 million to the 
Aspen Music Festival, which renamed its Sunday concert series in his 
honor, inaugurating it with the same music. (More recently, Kanders's 
sponsorship has supported an Aspen program of “music inspired by 
nature,” another instance of green- or artwashing, with musical arts 
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funding stemming from chemical Weapons manufacturing). As with 
Kanders’s Whitney, culture functions in this case as a machine for 
laundering profiteering militarist brutality and transforming it into 
hieaenie philanthropy, delivered with zero critical recognition. But 

FA's audiovisual juxtaposition offers a reverse tactic of elevations 
reat culture (in the form of F4’s video being given a platform in oe , 
Wailing Biennial) is shockingly reunited with representations of the 
oppressive technology that serves as its condition of possibility, 
accompanied by an institution-critical commentary. This sails of 
critical juxtaposition forms the basis of FA’s “investigative aesthetics,” 
one of “combining elements that were already in the public domain, 
potentially visible to all, into powerful elements of fact” while “kee in 

a critical eye on the powerknowledge nexus.”24 Over this becca ; 
montage, the video's narration describes Triple-Chaser’s potential 
physiological effects—bronchial spasms, anaphylactic shock, pulmonar 
edema, convulsion, impaired breathing, and so on, based on Selavtlarly 


own safety guidance—r ecited by B einan aly tic deadpan wor thy 
yin an: 


— more to this video than meets the eye. Strauss wrote the 

Four Last Songs” in 1948, during the last years of his life, in the post- 
apocalyptic wake of the Nazi Holocaust. By utilizing fiviecsund art 
of Triple-Chaser’s soundtrack, FA brings an extremely and appro : el 
dark view to the current use of chemical weapons in the eae ~—y = 
military control of populations, a use that connects to, if not exacth 
repeats, past techniques of state violence and genocide (as well as . 
indicts art's potential complicity with state violence. where Strauss’s 
own historical collaboration with Nazism provides ‘ backdrop for th 
Whitney's collaboration with the present military-industrial ae is 
though this connection never enters explicitly into the piece), “me the 
passage goes even further, I suggest, in indicating something. deeper 
still, offering a speculative glimpse, one of cosmopolitical im, ne te 
the potentialities of our present convergence of technology, wes 


34 Matthew Fuller and E i ig 
e yal Weizman, Investigative Aesth : ic 
the Politics of Truth (London: Verso Books, 2021), 5, 17. aie 


»vivonment, and power. In the sequence with Strauss’s music, the 
jour worthy sonic pathos, sourced in genocide and indicating all manner 
» physical injury, paradoxically confronts, in a disjunctive manner, a 
»\nuality of uncanny deathlessness suggesting Al’s posthumanist 
\ mortality. The sense of the latter appears through sequential imaging 
the data classifier that combines inhuman speed and seemingly 
suulless repetition, at a velocity and scale wholly beyond human 
/omprehension. In some ways, the passage recalls the evolutionary 
jwwadigm shifts and disjointed temporalities expressed in Stanley 
Kubrick's classic 2001: A Space Odyssey, a sci-fi tale combining AI threats 
\» humanity and posthuman becomings amid futurist space exploration 
nd transformative encounters with the alien sublime. The enigmatic 
ending of 2001, for instance, portrays the film's central human 
jrotagonist, Dave, reborn as if a new species of celestial being following 
\n encounter with the extraterrestrial black monolith on Jupiter, which 
jortentously unfolds to the soundtrack of Strauss’s “Also sprach 
/arathustra” Kubrick's film concludes with a speculative surplus— 
posthuman? alien inhuman?—beyond what-has-been. In contrast, 
|viple-Chaser bears no dramatic, cosmic resolution, but its audiovisual 
montage similarly indicates something beyond the shape of the present, 
yomething found within current material contradictions stretched 
between life and technology, biopolitics and climate control. In addition 
to that posthuman beyond, the video's extensive consideration of the 
disastrous socio-environmental context of present day Gaza—split 
between Israel’s claims of humanitarian governance and Palestinian 
encounters with Israeli Defense Forces (IDF) violence—provides further 
lessons in the necessity of expanding our conception of climate 
emergency beyond atmospheric carbon alone, and toward the urgency 
of envisioning an horizon of justice and liberation. 


If tear-gas materializes climate-control atmospherics, then Gaza is one 
limit case, where structural debilitation figures as a mode of disaster 
capitalism. There, an endless now portends a dystopian future. In 
addition to investigating tear-gas, Triple-Chaser details IDF snipers’ 
use of MatchKing bullets (made by Clarus, where Kanders serves 

as executive chairman). The situation connects to what Jasbir Puar 
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critically analyzes as the state's “right to maim” gassing or shooting to 
injure rather than kill.85 This military Strategy figures as an emergent 
mode of “inhuman biopolitics” guided by an imperative to “not 

let die,” whereby state deterrent practices adhere to human rights 
expectations of nonlethality, a logic made clear in the statistics: during 
the December 2018 Great March of Return protests, on which FA 
focuses, the IDF killed more than 150 civilian protesters, including at 
least thirty-one children, but wounded nearly six thousand people with 
live ammunition. The IDF’s practice of shooting to injure (typically 
targeting the knees of protesters) evidences a maiming directive that 
exemplifies a grotesque ramification of “humanitarian” war.36 


Claiming the right to maim so as to not let die preconditions the right 
to repair—physiologically, infrastructurally, and commercially—forming 
an endless cycle of destruction and production in Palestine that turns 
mass suffering into a source of profit (whether in terms of privatized 
health care or new construction projects). In the process, it reduces 

life to inhuman conditions, imprisoning a terrain between biopolitics’ 
management of life and necropolitics’ regimentation of death, 
indicating an extreme modality of climate control where Gaza 
effectively functions as a laboratory for what may come globally. 
Indeed, the chronopolitics of Israeli occupation factors as a strategic 
aim of the state's extended state of emergency (technically in operation 
since 1948), where the ongoing production of disaster—through 
bombings, invasions, imprisonment, and border control—is far from 

a failure or an accident, but an intended outcome: one that is recurrent 
and seemingly endless. Puar’s term for this, you may recall, is 
“prehensive futurity,’ according to which the state makes “the present 
look exactly the way it needs to” (as catastrophic) “in order to guarantee 


35 Jasbir K. Puar, “Will Not Let Die’: Debilitation and Inhuman Biopolitics in Palestine,” 
The Right to Maim: Debility, Capacity, Disability (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2017), 
127-54 


36 Amnesty International, “Six Months On: Gaza’s Great March of Return,” October 2018, 
https://www. amnesty.org/en/latest/campaigns/2018/10/gaza-great-march-of-return/. 
See also Eyal Weizman, The Least of Ail Possible Ei vils: A Short History of Humanitarian 
Violence (London: Verso Books, 2017). 
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« very specific and singular outcome in the future” (one dependent on 
\nueli state interests), generating “the permanent debilitation of settler 
‘olonialism.’s7 When taking into account the ecocidal use of depleted 
\unium (with a half-life of 4.5 billion years) and white phosphorous 
{nitions (an incendiary weapon that burns human flesh to the bone), 
/oth used in IDF operations, we confront a weaponized epigenetics of 
joxie inhuman futurity, a prehensive mode of climate control extending 
{ito incomprehensible time.38 


Not surprisingly, Gaza’s anti-colonial protests are no Extinction 
Ktebellion, no doubt because worries over atmospheric carbon read 
‘remote and abstract, distanced from the immediate physical threats 
«f tear-gas, bullets, and bombs. In fact, no such formations exist in 
Vulestine, only in Israel, where XR Israel makes no mention of the 
vecupation in its mission statement.39 With a focus on world 
(lestruction more broadly, the chapter reveals the selective and 

0 ppression-perpetuating privilege of XR's “climate emergency” 

when narrowly conceived, which neglects to connect it to the long- 
‘standing presence and proximity of colonial violence, including the 
very real funerals—with real bodies—and the mass debilitation caused 
ly Israel's occupation of Palestine. 


As an important corrective to such erasures, FA's Triple-Chaser 
(locuments riot control techniques targeting groups struggling for their 
very survival. Most immediately, it shows weaponized atmospherics 
that are deployed against human populations and which contribute 

to the destruction of livability for multispecies life (including plants 


37 Puar, Right to Maim, 149. 


38 See Richard Lightbown, “The Devastating Consequences of Israeli Weapons 
Testing,” Global Research, March 13, 2011, https://www.globalresearch.ca/the-devantaliny 
-consequences-of-israeli-weapons-testing/23686; and Forensic Architecture, "| ho Use of 
White Phosphorus in Urban Environments," report, December 11, 2012, https: //foronnir 
-architecture.org/investigation/white-phosphorus-in-urban-environments: 


39. The following appears on XR Israel's website: “It is not easy to become Gequuliitar will) 
the destruction of our world. It is not easy to digest the dangers to our future, our childian 
future, and life on earth. We believe it is important to know the truth in order to det now 
together.” Extinction Rebellion Israel, https://xrisrael.earth/ (my translation) 
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and animals, particularly in agricultural areas). The video also unleashes 
data-crunching cyber-intelligence exceeding human capability—AI 
being a politically unstable technology that FA repurposes for its own 
justice-oriented ends. In doing so, Triple-Chaser reveals a multiply 
entangled event that importantly expands the meaning of 
contemporary climate emergency. First, military destruction is shown 
enacted through neocolonial violence, both through the use of 
Safariland tear-gas and MatchKing bullets, constituting acts of inhuman 
biopolitics and humanitarian war. Second, the weaponization of 
environmental toxicity, stemming from chemical weapons and acts of 
war more broadly, exacerbates the mass-species extinction crisis and 
biological annihilation already underway regionally and globally 
(particularly relevant here is FA’s related 2019 project, Herbicidal Warfare 
in Gaza, which investigates the clearing and bulldozing of agricultural 
and residential lands by the Israel military, in tandem with their aerial 
spraying of crop-killing herbicides including glyphosate).40 Third, and 
most speculatively, with Triple-Chaser we glimpse the surpassing of 
humanity by Al—what Franco Berardi terms, in another context, a 
“frozen immortality [that] emerges in the form of the global cognitive 
automaton”4!—as it comes to ominously “recognize” weapons of mass 
destruction according to FA’s algorithm. In each of these three 
endgames brought into view by Triple-Chaser, viewers encounter 
images of the injured and dying, even as the video documents the cruel 
effect of tear-gas in inducing a lacrymogenic response. It's as if, in 
watching the video, one experiences a kind of compelled crying while 
witnessing the act of annihilation. Moreover, the video's multi-scalar 
investigation extends from colonized Gaza to countless international 
contexts (from Puerto Rico to the US-Mexico border, from Hong Kong 
to Istanbul, and more) where Safariland tear-gas has been used, 


40 For more critical investigation of Israel's militarization and its environmental 


implications, see Joseph Pugliese, Biopolitics of the More-than-Human: Forensic Ecologies 


of Violence (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2020). 


41 Franco “Bifo” Berardi, "Game Over,” e-flux journal, no. 100 (May 2019), 
https://www.e-flux.com/journal/100/268601/game-over/. 
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/orrelating with an ongoing global climate breakdown that threatens the 
viability of life in general, albeit with a destructiveness unleashed on 
(lifferentiated human lives in particular. 


| }eparting from the immediate aims of FA’s own analysis, one can 
|eview in Triple-Chaser the annihilation of biology by technology 
\ecording to a speculative scenario wherein environmental catastrophe 
jortends a posthuman AI future. If so, then it’s because “silicon-based 
witities [..] do not need a breathable atmosphere, [and] life on Earth is 
|\wt the raw matter from which a superior intelligence will emerge, with 
(upitalism as its midwife,” as Ana Teixiera Pinto warns.‘? In this sense, 
riple-Chaser raises a series of future-directed speculative questions 
without providing any easy answer; indeed, they exceed the video's 
(emit. Does its “non-fascist” use of AI, deployed to contest state violence 
hot also advance a cybernetic technology that simultaneously threatens 
(0 overtake humanity, at the very least intensifying social inequalities if 
Hot replacing forms of life with post-singularity becomings?43 Or, maybe 
(he video symptomatizes the graduated assimilation of computer- 
ibetted human superintelligence within new biotechnic hybridities, 
accelerating cybernetic post/human futures? Perhaps best left open- 
ended, FA’s critical intervention dramatizes most broadly an ultimate 
\hreat that goes far beyond carbon-induced emergency claims: it centers 
the post-biological death drive of petrocapitalism and its technologies of 
(limate control, advanced by everything that tear-gas represents. 


"A's video concludes by stating: “We shared our findings with the 
uropean Center for Constitutional and Human Rights, who served 
‘lerra Bullets with legal notice, warning that the exports of their bullets 
\o Israel may be aiding and abetting war crimes.” As much as one might 
\upport such objectives, they represent at most a kind of nonreformist 


42 Ana Teixeira Pinto, “Artwashing—On NRx and the Alt Right,” Texte zur Kunst 
July 4, 2017. 


43 Fora social-justice approach to Al that resonates with FA’s usage, see Dan McQuillan, 
“Non-fascist Al,” Propositions for Non-fascist Living: Tentative and Urgent, od Maria 
Hlavajova and Wietske Maas (Utrecht: BAK, basis voor actuele kunst, 201 ”), 19-4 
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reform, a useful but ultimately inadequate step toward a more 
ambitious horizon of transformative justice. It’s striking how such an 
expansive conceptual analysis of climate control, couched in the 
conditions of settler-colonial violence and multifaceted climate 
emergency, in the end leads to a grievance claim within a liberal rights 
regime—a claim hailing conventional juridico-political reason that has, 
if anything, abetted humanitarian war in the first place (about which 
FA is well aware). Moreover, by focusing on corporate malpractice 
supporting criminal regimes, the grievance neglects to oppose 
tear-gas in any context whatsoever as a nonnegotiable social-justice 
demand. Of course, FA’s larger practice comprises a growing list of 
cases that collectively contribute to meaningful opposition to structural 
forms of state and corporate violence, including numerous instances 
where socio-environmental and biopolitical violence converge in 

the multiplication of emergency conditions. But rather than allowing 
liberal grievances to neutralize radical socialonovement opposition 
that far surpasses the Kanders case, we should ask: How might the 
latter, and other such cases, offer a platform for considering the more 
ambitious political horizon of the structural transformation of colonial 
capitalist governance itself? It is here that an additional rupture emerges 
from climate emergency, one propelled by social-movement energies, 
which returns us to the context of the Tear-Gas Biennial and its 
associated protests. 


When We Breathe Together: Decolonize This Place 


Although not lending itself to consideration within the narrow 
framework of climate politics, Decolonize This Place (DTP)’s “Nine 
Weeks of Art and Action” (March-May 2019) was a concerted effort to 
remove Kanders from the Whitney and therefore a contribution to the 
expansion of climate to sociopolitical and economic justice concerns. 
The action was one vector in the group's larger, ongoing movement of 
the decolonization of life initiated through the “liberation of 
institutions“‘more than a critique of institutions, institutional liberation 
affirm|[s] the productive and creative dimensions of collective 
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struggle.”44 The radical dimension of DTP’s collective networking for 
the Whitney struggle—including such groups as Veterans Against the 
War, Brooklyn Anti-gentrification Network, Comité Boricua en la 
Didspora, Mi Casa No Es Su Casa, NYC Solidarity with Palestine, Queer 
Youth Power, P.A.I.N. Sackler, and many more45—drew on the power of 
solidarity as the necessary basis for alliance building and political 
transformation. Indeed, the action realized what Angela Davis calls “the 
indivisibility of justice,”46 a powerful statement of multivalent 
intersectionality, which in the case of DTP suggests the rejection of 
narrowly conceived notions of environmentalism as the privileged basis 
of climate action, and with it the denial of art-world individualism and 
the sway of identity politics into single issues and essentialist 
separatism. Such collective struggle—and specifically the solidarity 
between struggles—is forged in the materiality of oppression, which 
tear-gas, in its negative cast, enacts. As DTP explains: “Our work in 
mobilizing against Kanders and beyond has focused not on 
demographic diversity but on solidarity between struggles. Solidarity is 
not a box to be checked—it is difficult and painstaking work that requires 
us to ask: what debts do we owe to each other? What are we willing to 
sacrifice? How do we become political accomplices?”47 That work 


44 Formore on this, including sensitive discussion of how decolonization first and foremost 
entails the return of land and sovereignty to Indigenous peoples, and, also to that end, entails 
the emancipation of imagination, aesthetics, and culture from capital, see MTL Collective, 
“From Institutional Critique to Institutional Liberation? A Decolonial Perspective on the Crises 
of Contemporary Art,” October 165 (Summer 2018): 206. In this essay, MTL, a group that shares 
membership with DTP, provides a useful account of the formation of DTP in relation to the 
Brooklyn Museum's 2015-16 exhibition “Agitprop!" and other simultaneous activities, 
paradoxically divided between supporting activist art and facilitating real estate gentrification, 
See also Andrew Ross, “Decolonizing the Cultural Workplace: A New Organizing Front,” New 
Labor Forum, December 2021, https://newlaborforum.cuny.edu/2021/12/23/decdlonizing the 
cultural-workpiace-a-new-organizing-front/. 


45 For the complete list of collaborators, see Decolonize This Place, “The Crisis of the 
Whitney,” May 19, 2019, https://decolonizethisplace.org/Qweeksofartinaction2 


46 Angela Davis, Freedom Is a Constant Struggle: Ferguson, Palestine, and the 
Foundations of a Movement (Chicago: Haymarket Books, 2015). 


47 Decolonize This Place, “After Kanders, Decolonization Is the Way Forward, 
Hyperallergic, July 30, 2019, https://hyperallergic.com/511683/decolonize- this place 
-after-kanders/. For further consideration of solidarity, including in relation to D1 
see chapter 5 in this book. 
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follows from the use of tear-gas, which chemically joins multiple bodies 
and geographies of violence together, rendering diverse grievances 
interconnected. Indeed, in her extensive study of tear-gas, Ann 
Feigenbaum highlights how the chemical weapon historically targets 
environmentalists, people of color, the poor, LGBTQ activists, refugees, 
immigrants, the disabled, those living with mental illness, young people, 
and political dissidents.48 It thereby forges the bonds of solidarity in the 
very oppressive states of climate control it creates. In this regard, we can 
make sense of DTP’s slogan announced in a self-authorized banner dr Op 
over the Whitney's facade: “When we breathe, we breathe together’— 
what we might call an expression of intersectionalist climate-justice- 
based solidarity put to task against the environmental injustice of 
violent policing, weaponized toxicity, and structural debility alike. 


Catalyzed by the movement against Kanders initiated by insurgent 
Whitney staff members refusing to be implicated in the artwashing 

of violent militarism, DTP organized an open letter demanding his 
removal, which was signed by four hundred writers, scholars, and artists in 
May 2018.49 Going further, they unfurled an all-out campaign across 
tactical media, agitprop design, Instagram feeds, and interventionist 
collective actions within and beyond the museum's spaces. These occurred 
in coordination with the radical pacifist organization War Resisters 
League, which was already engaged in long-term struggle against 
Safariland. The effort eventually resulted in eight artists, including FA, 
withdrawing their work from the biennial.50 DTP’s militant media also 
riffed off the art of the Whitney's temporary exhibitions (also partly funded 


48 Feigenbaum, Tear Gas, 1-14 
49 In full disclosure, | signed the letter as well and publicly supported DTP'’s initiative. 


50 Zachary Small, “Warren Kanders Resigns from Whitney Museum Board after Months of 
Controversy and Protest,” Hyperallergic, July 25,2019, https://| hyperallergic.com/511052 
/warren-kanders-resigns/; and Hannah Black, Ciaran Finlayson, and Tobi Haslett, onize This Place, “Escalation Calendar,” poster, 2019 
“The Tear Gas Biennial,” Artforum, July 17, 2019, https://www.artforum.com/slant/a 
-statement-from-hannah-black-ciaran-finlayson-and-tobi-haslett-on-warren-kanders 

-and-the-2019-whitney-biennial-80328. The eight artists were Korakrit Arunanondchai, Merien) 

Bennani, Nicole Eisenman, Nicholas Galanin, Eddie Arroyo, Agustina Woodgate, Christine Sun thon 
Kim, and Forensic Architecture. Waging a first strike against Kanders, Michael Rakowitz, upon 

being invited to contribute to the biennial, declined participation before the exhibition opened. 
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by Kanders)—namely, its ongoing Andy Warhol retrospective. Mirroring 
the Pop artists appropriation aesthetics, specifically his “Death in America’ 
series, they redirected the mournful iconography of car crashes and 
executions toward that of tear-gas and exposing Whitney's institutional 
complicity in the armaments trade.5! Moving from Pop art to agitprop, the 
serial images of museum spectacle—showing Kanders and his wife and 
fellow trustee Allison Kanders standing with Whitney Museum director 
Adam Weinberg—explode in representational proximity to Triple-Chaser 
canisters used in oppressive police actions. Tinged in gold, or maybe urine, 
in another nod to Warhol's more transgressive work, the piece alludes to 
the ultimately toxic logic of upholding ruling-class wealth and status above 
all else that guides the Whitney's agenda. Revealing the disastrous 
intertwinement of contemporary power and culture in the era of carceral 
capitalism, military neoliberalism, and apocalyptic populism, DTP’s 
research and action also organized collective energy to challenge that 
order, going further than FA‘ liberal rights grievance.52 


Not that the approaches of FA’s humanitarian grievance and DTP’s 
decolonial institutional liberation are mutually exclusive; indeed, 

they are allied. No doubt we need both, and all others that can aid 

in emancipation from the climate-control system governed by war- 
profiteer philanthropists, “beyond political” institutions, and oppressive 
states and militaries claiming the right to maim. These latter, which 
seek to turn climate emergency into a mode of biopolitical control and 
a financialized opportunity for the further accumulation of wealth 
and power, propose a matrix of causality driving global climate chaos, 
leaving the world destitute, injured, and dead in its wake. If juridico- 
political steps are helpful in challenging that order, then they are 
certainly welcome, even if not structural transformative. But to escape 


51 See Hrag Vartanian, Zachary Small, and Jasmine Weber, “Whitney Museum Staffers 
Demand Answers after Vice Chair's Relationship to Tear Gas Manufacturer Is Revealed,” 
Hyperallergic, November 30, 2018, https://hyperallergic.com/473702/whitney-tear-gas- 
manufacturer-is-revealed/. 


52 Among my references are Wendy Brown, “Apocalyptic Populism,” Eurozine, August 30, 
2017, https://www.eurozine.com/apocalyptic-populism; Jackie Wang, Carceral Capitalism _ 
(New York: Semiotext(e), 2018); and Retort, Afflicted Powers: Capital and Spectacle ina New \neolonize This Place, “No Safe Space for Profiteers of State Violence,” solidarity action 
Age of War (London: Verso Books, 2005). poster, 2018 
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these conditions altogether, it’s necessary to move from emergency 

to emergence—of radical difference, between the residual and the not- 
yet-making a just transition into the future, where the not-yet may 

be glimpsed in the already-here, grounded in the traditions of the 
oppressed, as well as discovered in the undetermined world-to-come, 
generating new emancipatory possibilities on that basis.53 


Following the coordinated, sustained actions of groups including DTP 
and FA, Kanders did resign in July 2019: a major success. But as we've 
seen, DTP’s motivations have always exceeded this goal, forming part 
of the “ongoing project of decolonization” as “a mode of ‘epistemic 
disobedience, an immanent practice of testing, questioning, and 
learning, grounded in the work of movement-building,” and standing 
in opposition to “the entire settler-institutional nexus of art, capitalism, 
patriarchy and white supremacy.”54 Their example, operating at a 
smaller scale than XR’s, provides an important expansion and 
radicalization of the latter's restricted framing of climate emergency, 
recalibrating it so that climate justice is inextricable from economic 
justice, housing justice, migrant justice, and decolonial justice.55 The 
goal is not simply to reform neoliberal museum boards or remove their 
toxic members, but, as DTP makes clear, to catalyze the structural 
transformation of our political economy as the only way to address the 
manifold socio-ecological and climate emergencies of our time. 


It is not at all surprising that DTP’s analysis, in the case of Safariland and 
the Whitney Biennial, begins with tear-gas, which, as we've seen, 


53 For more on this proposal, in addition to the present volume, see the “Climate Emergency > 
Emergence” program organized by the Climate Collective (including Susan Schuppli, Paulo 
Tavares, Molemo Moiloa, and T. J. Demos) at Museum of Art, Architecture and Technology 
(MAAT), Lisbon, April-December 2021, https://www.maat pt/en/event/climate-collective. 


54 MTL Collective, “From Institutional Critique to Institutional Liberation?,” 194; and 
Decolonize This Place, “The Crisis of the Whitney Is Just the Beginning,” February 25, 2019, 
Https://decolonizethisplace.org/Qweeksofartinaction2. 


55 This anti-capitalist and intersectionalist position is increasingly gaining ground, with 


fecent articulations such as Nancy Fraser, “Climates of Capital: For a Trans-environmental 
Eco-socialism," New Left Review 127 (January-February 2021): 94-127, 
Nittpe://newleftreview. org/issues/ii127/articles/nancy-fraser-climates-of-capital.pdf. 
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immediately repositions ecology and climate as inextricably entangled 
in the politico-economic framework of late-capitalist climate control. It's 
not that tear-gas displaces fossil-fuel causality in this analysis of climate 
emergency; rather, it reveals the latter’s truth as thoroughly enmeshed 
in petrocapitalist governmentality and its attendant forms of state 
violence. Depoliticized emergency claims, as we've seen, invite 
instrumentalization toward purposes other than democratic equality 
and social justice. This is similarly the case with proposals for a Green 
New Deal, which, at least in its more radical anti-capitalist versions, 
may very well represent our best global hope at averting future climate 
catastrophe. But it too is inadequate if rendered merely technocratic 
and neoliberal, separated from the decolonization that is the basis of a 
Red Deal expressive of Indigenous climate justice, and from the anti- 
capitalism that is the basis of its ecosocialist justice.5¢ Just how the Green 
New Deal transition is implemented—whether ground-up, directed 
toward smart degrowth, and centering agro-ecological smallholders, 
working-class labor, Indigenous land protectors, and frontline 
communities; or a technolibertarian, oligarchic, and ethno-nationalist 
fortress economy—will be the major site of ongoing collective struggle. 
Indeed, “the radical Green New Deal we need will not be introduced in 
a single bill or resolution—it can only emerge from the grassroots 
struggles of working people and social movements,” in order to bring 
about the “massive structural changes that are necessary to ensure 
climate justice and human survival.”5’ That also entails framing 

“the fight for the climate as a struggle against capitalism itself and the 
myriad forms of oppression which sustain it.’5¢ But one thing's for sure: 
narrowly defined climate emergency demands propel the movement 


56 See Nick Estes, “A Red Deal,” Jacobin, August 6, 2019, https://wwwjacobinmag conm/2O10) 
/08/red-deal-green-new-deal-ecosocialism-decolonization-indigenous-resistance -onVvironiniant 
Robert Pollin, “De-growth vs a Green New Deal,” New Left Review 112 (July-August 201M) 

and the socialist response to the latter by Mark Burton and Peter Somerville, “Dagrowtly 

A Defense,” New Left Review 115 (January-February 2019) 


57 DSA Ecosocialists, “DSA’s Green New Deal Principles," February 28, 201"), 
https://ecosocialists.dsausa.org/2019/02/28/gnd-principles/ 


58 Thea Riofrancos, “Plan, Mood, Battlefield—Reflections on the Groon New Heat 
Viewpoint Magazine, May 16, 2019, https://viewpointmag.com/2019/05/16/plan moor 
-battlefield-reflections-on-the-green-new-deal/ 
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in the wrong direction, investing post-political governance with 
emergency powers poised to decarbonize in its own interests—or even 
more disastrous: to resemble something much closer to right-wing 
environmentalism than internationalist ecosocialism.59 


“To envision a future in which we will all be liberated from the root 
causes of the climate crisis—capitalism, extractivism, racism, sexism, 
classism, ableism and other systems of oppression—the climate 
movement must reflect the complex realities of everyone's lives in their 
narrative,” writes Wretched of the Earth in their open letter to XR.60 
Indeed, building that future will require what might be called a 
prehensive future with emancipatory justice as its horizon, and that will 
take collective commitment and time, far exceeding the event-based 
convergences of culture-industry social practice and equally spectacular 
activist protests. It will ultimately require something like the multiple- 
generations expansiveness of Indigenous time relations, creating worlds 
by living and struggling together, across difference, over the long term. 
This means a commitment to “long environmentalism,’ the labor of 
building solidarity and mutual-aid networks over months, years, 
generations, as probably the only framework where a radical politics of 
emergency can truly emerge—rooted in the broadly shared concern of 
collective survival—even if that means rethinking the temporal 
immediacy of emergency itself in times of unprecedented uncertainty 
and risk.0! It entails committing to building relations of responsibility 
and accountability that can lend trust in justice, in thinking climate 
emergencies relationally, beginning with the history of Anthropocene 
violence stretching back hundreds of years and continuing with current 
and near-future threats of ongoing climate chaos within the deep present 


59 Sam Knights, “The Climate Movement Must Be Ready to Challenge Rising Right-Wing 
Environmentalism,” Jacobin, November 16, 2020, https://wwwjacobinmag.com/2020/11 
/climate-change-right-wing-environmentalism-alt-right-eco-fascism. See also Malm and 


Zetkin Collective, White Skin, Black Fuel. 


60 Wretched of the Earth, “Open Letter to Extinction Rebellion.” 


61 See Subhankar Banerjee, “Long Environmentalism: After the Listening Session,” 
in Ecoeriticism and Indigenous Studies: Conversations from Earth to Cosmos, ed. 
Salma Monani and Joni Adamson (London: Routledge, 2017), 62-81. 
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of racial and colonial capital. Those of us bound in solidarity and 
committed to creating a collective future beyond climate breakdown— 
where tear-gas reveals its expansive constellations—must certainly 
decolonize this place, and that one too, organizing a transnational 
network of resistance capable of challenging the transnational power of 
capital.62 But we must also decolonize our future, rescuing it from the 
disaster of green capitalist—or worse, ecofascist—“‘inevitability” 
facilitated by an irresponsible emergency politics. 


62 Formore visions of such a future, and further plans on how to get thore, se 
Bhaskar Sunkara, The Socialist Manifesto: The Case for Radical Politics in.an Era of 
Extreme Inequality (London: Verso Books, 2019); and the websites of the Progresnive 
International (https://progressive.international/) and Pacto Ecosocial del Sut 

(https://pactoecosocialdelsur.com/) : 


CHAPTER 4: 
CHRONOPOLITICS: 
FUTURIST ORGANIZING, 
DIPLOMACY, AND 
GOVERNANCE 


With their video Time Travel Experiments (2017), Black Quantum 
Futurism provides the protocol for a chronopolitics of subjective 
emancipation. Shown seated in a living room filled with clocks 
displaying different times, BQF member Rasheedah Philipps appears 
gazing into three mirrors atop a wooden desk and examining old 
photographs and a small book—the kind containing arcane mystical 
knowledge. A voice-over emerges, its sound reverberating as if 
emanating from a distant realm, providing the following directions: 


Seat yourself or stand in front of the mirrors in a darkened room with a 
small flickering light, such as a candle or flashlight. Create a vacuum in 
the room by sealing it from excess light and sound coming from 
outside the room. Stand two mirrors upright to form a right angel. Take 
asmall clock, and place it in front of the mirror before you. Set the clock 
ten minutes fast. Repeat the words: “Who am I, where have I been,” into 
the mirror over and over until you no longer recognize the words. If 
you take reflections to your left as the past and reflections to your right 
as the future, and use each reflection to signify one day, you can see 
yourself yesterday and yourself tomorrow or as far ahead or behind as 
you wish. Your images in the mirror should morph, the further back or 
forward you look. To conclude the exercise, count backwards from ten. 
When you get to one, you will be fully back in the present. 


It's a simple and formal experiment: a recipe for time travel. Its 
provisional testing comes without any expectation for preordained 
results. But by cultivating agency in navigating time, the exercise aims to 
access undetermined temporality in the struggle against the linear 
structuring of experience. Its trial in retrocausality—the practice of past 
potential futurity and, equally, future possible history—occurs via the 
spatiotemporal morphology of mirroring visuality and echoing sounds 
Creating a poetics of temporal disarticulation and creative 
recomposition, the video offers the initial steps, if abstract and 
nonspecific, for enhancing sociopolitical maneuverability against the 
time traps of racial capitalism. It also supplies an aesthetics of protocol, 
a training in practice, that constitutes a replicable set of conventions fo1 
time travel available to anyone who wishes to experiment. 
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Black Quantum Futurism, still from Time Travel Experiments, 2017. Installation view, ‘Just 
Futures: Black Quantum Futurism, Arthur Jafa, and Martine Syms,” Mary Porter Sesnon Art 
Gallery, UC Santa Cruz, 2022. Photo: Daris Jasper 
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Like BQF’s Black Space Agency, discussed in chapter 2, Time Travel 
Experiments models the collective's crafting of sociopolitical power 
through a speculative aesthetics of spatiotemporal mobility. The former, 
we recall, is part of BQF’s North Philadelphia-based Community Futures 
Lab, their pop-up storefront gallery, resource, and workshop space 
situated near the impoverished Sharswood area, where major urban 
transformation has occurred in recent years. The demolition of public- 
housing projects in the area has made way for development-driven 
gentrification, and with it, the displacement of longstanding residents, 
threatening to erase the urban traces of community members’ collective 
memory. While Black Space Agency is historical, associative, and 
catalytic, Time Travel Experiments appears gnomic, theoretical, and 
pedagogical—together the two dramatize a Mobius strip of theory 

and praxis. The flickering images and electronic sounds in Black Space 
Agency provide escape from linear temporality in the effort to gain 
better existential footing in city space through community alliance- 
building and juridico-political interventions.! The piece's aesthetics of 
construction place current movements for spatiotemporal agency in 
relation to past unfulfilled dreams of housing justice, dreams that ended 
with newly racialized cycles of predatory inclusion in real estate 
financial exploitation. The video connects those movements to the 
ambitions of Black economic self-determination and astronomical 
enterprise, remodeling a housing-justice focused Afrofuturism in the 
process. While Time Travel Experiments offers micropolitical directions 
for investigating subjective temporal freedom, Black Space Agency shows 
the scaled-up potential in “making visible the threads overlaying the 
present and future(s) of affordable housing, Black liberation, and the 
fight for space and time in our communities.” 


1 Through the Community Futures Lab and its “Housing Futures” workshops (involving 
visioning sessions, oral futures interviews, and quantum and Afrodiasporic mapping event 
“residents were able to get involved in a policy campaign to increase access 0 justice for 
low-income renters that eventually resulted in Philadelphia City Council dedicating 
$500,000 in its budget toward legal representation for low-income tenants facing eviction 
Rasheedah Phillips, “Time & Memory in North Philly,” in Black Quantum Futurisn, Space 
Time Collapse Il: Community Futurisms (Philadelphia, PA: Afrofuturist Affair, @020), If 


2 Phillips, 43. 
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Trainings for the Not-Yet 


Both BOF videos were presented in Jeanne van Heeswijk’s 2019-20 
exhibition “Trainings for the Not-Yet” at BAK, basis voor actuele kunst, 
in Utrecht, alongside numerous other collective experiments in 
chronopolitics. Within the present context, my consideration of the 
show addresses questions about how distinct approaches to radical 
futurisms might be harmonized, operating in tandem, ifnot in 
homogeneity, according to a certain collective temporal choreography. 
If we are invited, with such initiatives, to effectively consider a future of 
many futures, then what kind of chronopolitical diplomacy is necessary, 
and how can we avoid the risks of domination of one temporal model 
over others? About the show, BAK director Maria Hlavajova explained: 
“Throughout, the publics, artists, collectives, community organizers, 
theorists, activists, etc. take turns teaching and learning, mutualizing 
their competences, and entwining art with civic engagement, radical 
collectivity, and active empowerment,” and “in shifting emphasis from 
emergency to emergence,’ the “not-yet—the contours of another world 
and another future—emerges out of such interwoven relations.” But just 
how does this not-yet emerge, entwining and mutualizing in ways that 
avoid chronopolitical crises of temporal conflict and domination (e.g., 
of the kind familiar with the imperialism of settler-colonial time)? And 
more broadly, how does this initiative avoid reproducing capitalist 
temporality, characterized by Marx as a “constant continuity” of 
production, but one ultimately delivering a “time without time,’ owing 
to its de-differentiation, de-historicization, and depoliticization?4 


3. Maria Hlavajova, introduction to Trainings for the Not-Yet: Guidebook (Utrecht: BAK, 
basis voor actuele kunst, 2020), 4, https://trainingforthenotyet.net/files/training/O0027 
/TFTNYguideENG.pdf. The show ran September 14, 2019—January 12, 2020. 


4. Karl Marx, Grundrisse, trans. Martin Nicolaus (London: Vintage, 1973), 669; discussed 
further in Jonathan Crary, 24/7: Late Capitalism and the Ends of Sleep (London: Verso 
Books, 2014), 65. See also Fredric Jameson, “The End of Temporality,” Critical Inquiry 29 
(Summer 2003): 695-718. 


W 
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lime for a Break(down): Reimagining Social Flows in the Not-Yet,” a collective dinner and 
{octure, as part of QANAT (Abdellah Hassak, Amine Lahrach, Edouard Sors, Francesca 
Masoero, George Bajalia, Jéréme Giller, Louisa Aarrass, Noureddine Ezarraf, and Sara 
{rikech), “Training XXI. Training for the Underwater(ed) Land,” in the framework of “Trainings 
lor the Not-Yet,” BAK, basis voor actuele kunst, Utrecht, 2019, photo: Tom Janssen 


Van Heeswijk’s “Trainings for the Not-Yet” opened in the same month as 
Jonas Staal and Florian Malzacher’s “Training for the Future,” part of the 
2019 Ruhrtriennale, with further examples of temporal experimentation 
and collective trainings in the cultural sphere.5 The two shows, each 
assembling an international array of participants, indicate a new vector of 
emergence in chronopolitical practice, identifying global artistic 
approaches to the politics of time and collectivizing aesthetic and 
participatory experiments in emancipatory temporality. Staal and 
Malzacher’s diverse inclusions, like Van Heeswijk’s, provided testing and 
skill sharing in mediated, collaborative aesthetic projects via diagrams, 


5 Staal has gone on to create further iterations of “Training for the Future’ 
my analysis here focuses on the 2019 edition. 
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music, videos, sculptural, and theatrical assemblages. Their aim: “to 
preenact alternative scenarios and reclaim the means of production of 
the future.’6 While Van Heeswijk’s “Trainings for the Not-Yet” comprised 
an international art exhibition at BAK, including three-to-five-day public 
events spread over four months, Staal and Malzacher's “Training for the 
Future” restricted participation to invited guests and took place over three 
days. Each project, in collaboration with their respective art institutions, 
gathered the work and participation of dozens of art collectives and social 
movement representatives—and in the case of “Training for the Future,” 
members of stateless formations—to collectively share knowledge about 
how experimentations with time might be employed in the struggle 
against chronopolitical domination. Indeed, both held the underlying 
assumption that to radically transform social conditions requires moving 
beyond prevailing temporal conventions, and that for this transformation 
to be effective, it must be a cooperative project. 


Jonas Staal, “Training for the Future,” produced by Ruhrtriennale, Bochum, 2019. 
Photo: Ruben Hamelink 
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“Training for the Future” amplified Staal’s notion of radical 
“propaganda,” which he describes as the “performance of power”: 

it aims to build infrastructures—political, economic, media, and 
technological—capable of being scaled up in order to shape common 
sense according to progressive interests, forged in solidarity among 
the precariat.7 As with Staal’s neo-constructivist designs for the public 
parliament of Rojava’s autonomous government in 2018—part of his New 
World Summit project—infrastructure also materializes architectural 
support, providing communicative spaces for collectively governing 
otherwise, or at least modeling its possibility. The diagrammatic 
theatrical space constructed for the trainings outlined an abstract floor 
schema along with mobile set pieces and seating, defining a flexible 
space for social gathering to be enlivened through collaborative 
enactments. This social laboratory provided the space for addressing 
the key questions of the trainings: How can we not only creatively 
imagine the not-yet, in ways progressive and emancipatory, but also 
begin to actually realize meaningful transformation through the world- 
building of social movements? Here too we find similarity with Van 
Heeswijk’s guiding query: How can we not only imagine but “co-create 
the social,” “commoning” in the name of “new collective desire” 
according to an entirely different chronology than dominant ones?# 


Staal and Malzacher's “Training for the Future” offered multiple 
options for coordinating diversely conceived chronologies of future 
sociopolitical emancipation, diversely conceived. The program began 


6 Jonas Staal, “Training for the Future—Collectives, Collectivity and Collectivizations 
Vimeo video, 7:57, July 2021, https://vimeo.com/565514258?embedded=true 
logo&owner=26617477. “Training for the Future” took place September 20-22, 2019, 


OUrce™ VINOD 


7 “The real, unnamed line of division [structuring global power today] is that between the 
precarious classes and the corporate-political elite: that is the true Us versus Them the 
only division worth holding to.” Jonas: Staal, “Assemblism,” e-flux journal, no, 8O (Marcel) 


2017), https://www.e-flux.com/journal/80/100465/assemblism/.Assemt lism arid its bend 
in the precariat are, in part, indebted to Judith Butler, Notes toward a Performative [hoary 
of Assembly (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2015). See also Jonas Staal, 
Propaganda Art in the 21st Century (Cambridge, MA: MIT Pres O19), 


8 Jeanne van Heeswijk, “Preparing for the Not-Yet,” in Slow Reader A Resource for Design 
Thinking and Practice, ed. Ana Paula Pais and Carolyn F. Strauss (Amsterdam Valig, "O1W) 
43, 46, 48. 
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each day with Public Movement’s “Choreographies of Togetherness,” 

a training to focus the “body on movements that turn a public into a 
united force,” creating corporeal synchrony within the temporal 
diversity of civic life, designed by a self-described “performative 
research body which investigates and stages political actions in public 
spaces.”9 “Choreographies” proposed a collective bonding, giving 
expression to political association through the synchronized patterning 
of bodies in space. With this corporeal design, the coalescing exercise 
directed the training toward an embodied solidarity (albeit one that 
depended on a certain level of preexisting political agreement but was 
distinguished from any determinist mechanism to simply program 
consensus). A key reference for the practice is the work of Andrew 
Hewitt, who employs the term “social choreography” to “denote a 
tradition of thinking about social order that derives its ideal from the 
aesthetic realm and seeks to instill that order directly at the level of the 
body.’10 The goal of such “choreopolitical” experiments is to “claim 
agency for our movements and actions within our highly (even if subtly) 
choreographed societies of control,” according to performance studies 
scholar André Lepecki." The same could be said of chronopolitical Hublic Movement (Ma'ayan Choresh and Hagar Ophir), “Choreographies of Togetherness,’ 
experiments designed to escape dominant chronologies, and indeed, )) (he framework of Jonas Staal, “Training for the Future,” produced by Ruhrtriennale, 

the two—choreopolitics and chronopolitics—came together in “Training - abana 

for the Future.” From this basis, diverse further trainings for 


emancipatory futures unfolded. Abdullah Ocalan’s imperative of dismantling patriarchal social structures 
at the interconnected levels of family and state. The two-part training 

A partial checklist of contributions to Staal and Malzacher’s “Training for included an introductory lecture on “jineology’"—a Kurdish term for 

the Future” includes the following. The European Center for Jineology “science of women,’ defining a liberatory framework within the Rojavan 

Studies, represented by Ceren Akyos and Yasemin Andan, offered “Killing revolutionary context to overcome the oppressive social relations of the 

the Dominant Male”—the title borrowing from Kurdish PKK leader capitalist state.2 This was followed by a collective exercise examining, 
internalized forms of patriarchal subjugation, modeled on the methods ot 

9) (Ruble Maveniant: “About* cassava” January 4.2022. Augusto Boal’s theater of the oppressed. Multitudes of Listeners, 


http://www.publicmovement.org/about/. 


10 Andrew Hewitt, Social Choreography: Ideology as Performance in Dance and 
Everyday Movement (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2005), 3. Hewitt’s book 
informed “Choreographies of the Social,” at Public Art Agency Sweden, in 2019 
(https://publicartagencysweden.com/konst/choreographies-of-the-social/), which also 
presented Staal's “Interplanetary Species Society” (also 2019), a project that proposed 12 See Brecht Neven and Marlene Schaters, ‘Jineology: From Women's Struigglen to 

“the biosphere as a space to train new forms of intra-planetary and interplanetary Social Liberation,” Roar, November 25, 2017, https://roarmag.org/ossays/jineolouy burly 
alliances” (http://jonasstaal.nl/projects/interplanetary-species-society/). -women-movement/. 


11 André Lepecki, “The Choreopolitical: Agency in the Age of Control,” in Fhe Houtledky 
Companion to Art and Politics, ed. Randy Martin (New York: Routledge, 2015), 44 
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represented by Maya Felixbrodt, Germaine Sijstermans, and Samuel 
Vriezen, held a collective sonic training, where “harmonic multi-species 
co-existence becomes possible” through the performance of a polyphonic 
live composition with sound, singing, and rhythm. Klaas Kuitenbrouwer 
and Sjef van Gallen offered “Extraterritorial Zoonomy,’ a training that 
involved imagining life in 2050 as existing on a floating ocean platform in 
harmony with plants and animals, in order to articulate a comprehensive 
juridico-political, economic, and communicative model for cooperative 
multispecies living. Isabelle Frémeaux and John Jordan's labofii 
(Laboratory of Insurrectionary Imagination) presented “We Are Nature 
Defending Itself” a training that promised to “propel us into becoming 
ecological beings, understanding how we can learn from the natural 
world in order to fight for the commons.”’3 And “Communalizing Data,’ 
by Manuel Beltran and Wael Eskandar of the Institute of Human 
Obsolescence, investigated data mining and how participants might 
de-privatize media in the name of cooperative digital labor, while the 
School of Transnational Activism, of Lorenzo Marsili and Martin Pairet’s 
European Alternatives, focused on campaigning beyond the nation-state 
for an internationalist future.’ 


Although diverse in aim, methodological approach, and aesthetic structure, 
the projects in Staal and Malzacher’s “Training” all shared an opposition to 
the reigning consensus of global neoliberal capital. They cohered in 
common support for imagining alternative possibilities for living, even if 
the precise contours of that future, or future of many futures, have not been 
established. If they were, the risk would be one of falling into the trap of 
programmatic determinism, as if the not-yet were already known, including 
for a collective subject constitutionally nonexistent in the present. In this 
regard, “Training for the Future” rather operated within a framework that 


13 https://trainingforthefuture.org/. | discuss labofii’s project more expansively, in relation 
to the autonomous zone of the Zad de Notre-Dame-des-Landes, in T. J. Demos, “The Great 

Transition: The Arts and Radical System Change,” Beyond the World's End: Arts of Living at 
the Crossing (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2020), 163-94. 


14 For further details on these and other projects, including an overview of the trainings 
and interviews with many of the practitioners, see Florian Malzacher and Jonas Staal, eds. 
Training for the Future: Handbook (Berlin: Sternberg Press, 2021). 
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ultimately sought to bridge contradiction: between the catastrophic now 
and a world yet-to-be, between speculative utopian imaginings and the 
practical possibilities for their realization. Or as Staal describes it: 


In a time of increasing global crises in politics, economy and ecology, 
dystopia has turned into the new norm. Training for the Future is a 
utopian training camp where audiences are turned into trainees to 
pre-enact alternative scenarios and reclaim the means of production 
of the future. Its faculty of trainers consists of futurologists, 
progressive hackers, extraterritorial activists, transnationalists, 
theatre makers, artists, and many others, each of which offer concrete 
exercises in alternatives to present-day crises.'5 


Van Heeswijk’s “Trainings for the Not Yet” occupied a similar theoretical 
ground, including its basis in a generative chronopolitical antinomy guiding, 
predetermined practice toward a necessarily undetermined future. With 
approximately fifty contributing artists, collectives, and social movements 
(such as Extinction Rebellion), the project constituted an exhibition of 
“training objects’—artworks presented in BAK’s gallery space, including 
BQF's videos—and paired them with artist- and activistrun training sessions. 
Among them were BQF's “Community Futurisms,’ a three-day training 
involving collective walking, freestyle poetry, and the building ofa toolbox 
of reverse-gentrification strategies, “oral futures,” and “quantum event 
mapping” to cultivate temporal autonomy and spatial agency.'6 Resonating, 
with BQF’s work, cultural historian Nancy Jouwe and African American 
storyteller Denise Valentine presented their Afrodiasporic project 
“Unforgetting & Reconnecting: Story Mapping Training,” which “utilizes 
maps, timelines, street names, landmarks, oral histories, archival material, 
and personal histories to uncover connections to ancestral homelands and 
historical parallels between old and new landscapes.’” The Homebaked 


45 Jonas Staal, “Training for the Future,” 2019, http://www.jonasstaal.nl/projecty/tHalniog. 
for-the-future/. 


16 Trainings for the Not-Yet: Guidebook, 35-36. 


17 Trainings for the Not-Yet: Guidebook, 27. The piece built on Jouwe's Mapping Slavery 
(2013-ongoing), a transnational research project that maps Dutch colonial history and 
slavery in Utrecht. 
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Collective of Liverpool, comprising the Community Land Trust and 
Co-operative Bakery, offered Brick by Brick and Loaf by Loaf We Build 
Ourselves, an archival structure made of movable cardboard elements 
containing texts, documents, artifacts, and videos documenting their 
community-based initiative that challenges the threat of urban development 
and gentrification. They, along with De Nieuwe Meent (Selcuk Balamir), De 
Kasko (Joska Ottjes), and the refugee collective We Are Here, organized a 
five-day training, “Decommodifying Housing: How to Get There?” which 
sought to identify the shared ground of housing-justice struggles and 
question how to nurture solidarity and cooperation in shaping postcapitalist 
housing models.'2 And Clara Balaguer and Gabriel Fontana of To Be 
Determined, arranged a five-day training, “QF CPSSBBXOXO: Queer and 
Feminist Physical and Critical Sel&Defense and Support Bloc of Bodies 
XOXO, which highlighted “the body as an archive of memories political and 
personal, collective and individual” and provided resources for present and 
future “critical and physical self-defense in times of violence.”19 


A Future of Many Futures 


For Van Heeswijk, “re-enacting the not-yet” proposes a parallactic 
rehearsal in advance of what will have been.20 Much like the 
chronopolitics of BQF, future indeterminacy might post-figure the 
present by revealing potentialities only fully recognized in retrospect. 
Ultimately, the “not-yet” as theoretical device includes an anticipated but 
unpredictable element, the aim of rehearsal being to “practice the 
collective without seeing that as aiming toward a fixed point in the 


18 Trainings for the Not-Yet: Guidebook, 22, 30. See also http://homebaked.org.uk; 
and, relatedly, Apexart’s 2020 show, “Imagining De-gentrified Futures,” including work 
by BQF, curated by Betty Yu, https://apexart.org/yu.php (accessed January 4, 2022). 


19 Trainings for the Not-Yet: Guidebook, 37. 


20 Van Heeswijk, “Preparing for the Not-Yet,” in Pais and Strauss, Slow Reader, 44. 
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Homebaked Community Land Trust (Britt Jurgensen and Marianne Heaslip), De Nieuwe 
Meont (Selcuk Balamir), De Kasko (Joska Ottjes), We Are Here, Elke Uitentuis, Ethel 
furaona Pohl, and Irene Calabuch Mirén, “Training VIII. Decommodifying Housing. How to 
ot There?” in the framework of “Trainings for the Not-Yet,” BAK, basis voor actuele kunst, 
(recht, 2019. Photo: Tom Janssen 


future.”2! Such a proposal entails a surrender to the uncertainty of time 
as much as to subjective and collective indeterminacy, as well as to the 
future’s uncapturable becoming. It’s a chronopolitical framework that 
recalls a Deleuzian philosophy of the time-image and its constitutive 
formation of a “missing people” yet-to-come, as well as the troubling 
and overturning of Newtonian space-time by quantum field theory's 
spatiotemporal superpositions, retrocausalities, and nonlinear 
chronologies as taken up by BQF22 As Van Heeswijk asks, “How can 


21 Van Heeswijk, 46 (my emphasis). 


22 See Gilles Deleuze, Cinema 2: The Time-lmage, trans. Hugh Tomlinson and 
Robert Galeta (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Pr 1989); and Karen Harad 
“Troubling Time/s and Ecologies of Nothingness: Re-turning, Re-membering, and 
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people feel that they can have agency as a collective body and act upon 
that when they don’t know the collective body yet?”23 Given that the 
contours of an emancipated time-to-come are not predetermined, or at 
least not fully known in advance (apparently less so than in Staal and 
Malzacher’s model, though theirs too traffics in futurist nonknowability), 
the trainings are meant to be as much about forming solidarities around 
shared convictions as giving up control—and indeed the two are 
productively intertwined. One must learn to “let go of some of your 
own subjectivity, to put your subjectivity at risk,” precisely in order 

to “approach other kinds of agencies and look at the space that is in 
between, in order to find a common ground with another person.”24 
(This subjective splitting perhaps approximates what BOF accomplish 
in their Time Travel Experiment). By letting go—disidentifying from the 
dominant neoliberal framework of subjectivity, resisting its social 
determinations by becoming conscious of future rupture—we can turn 
to “co-creating the social” through the practice of “communing.” 
Communing is meant to facilitate escape from the technosocial 
enforcement of “linear subjects” of desire and consumption, the goal 
being to not just liberate but “create a new collective desire.”25 


In contrast to Van Heeswijk’s months-long cycle of trainings, Staal and 
Malzacher’s shorter timeframe enabled the three-day event to appear 
more directed, if also necessarily more limited in effect. In the latter’s 
assemblies, hundreds of people dedicated themselves to participatory 
exercises in which the trainers were also the trained, thereby temporarily 
establishing and reshuffling hierarchies of expertise in a collective 
multidirectional skill share. Staal and Malzacher’s training camp had 

no audience per se, beyond those who were also participants. The goal 
was to constitute a “propaganda of egalitarian world-making,” akin to 
past social formations Staal cites as inspiration in his research practice 


Facing the Incalculable,” New Formations 92 (March 2018): 56-86. 
23 Van Heeswijk, “Preparing for the Not-Yet,” in Pais and Strauss, Slow Reader, 44. 
24 Van Heeswijk, 44. 


25 Van Heeswijk, 48-50. 
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in achieving “the broadest alliances possible’: Filipino anti-colonial 
movements, Black liberation, feminist, and civil rights struggles, as 

well as the more recent manifestations of Occupy, Gezi Park, and Black 
Lives Matter.26 The formal structure of “Training for the Future” also 
recalls various forms of art-activism intersections, from Boal’s 
experimental forum and legislative theater to Tania Bruguera’s Immigrant 
Movement International (2010-15) and Ahmet Ogiit’s Silent University 
(2012-ongoing), each operating at the nexus of pedagogical social 
practice, transnational party building, and juridico-political advocacy. 
Forensic Architecture’s evidentiary legality and representational politics, 
intervening in media ecologies, art exhibitions, and courts of law alike, 
also comes to mind. One finds a combination of these approaches in 
Staal’s organizational principles and designed theaters of operation, but 
his and Malzacher’s trainings go further still in modeling the practice of 
alliance-building with the project's different collective participants. 


In this vein, both Van Heeswijk’s and Staal and Malzacher’s programs 
evoke multiple elements of practices operating at the intersection of 
socially engaged art, community organizing, and collective aesthetic 
experiments in the expanded field beyond the art institution.2’ Yet in 
doing so, they escape from the central, well-known traps of some of 
these precedents, including the tendency to reduce radical gestures to 
symbolic capital; highlighting real problems but ending in ineffective 
distraction; mirroring neoliberal entrepreneurialism acritically; 
compensating for and thereby perpetuating government dysfunction 
by providing volunteer services; and social practice succumbing to 


26 Staal, Propaganda Art in the 21st Century; and Jonas Staal, “Letters from the Future 
with Denisse Vega de Santiago, ARCHIS 2 (2019): 24, http://www.jonasstaal nl/site/asnel 
/files/2014/letters_from_the_future_denisse_vega_de_santiago.pdf. 


27 See, for instance, Blake Stimson and Gregory Sholette, eds., Collectivism aftor 
Modernism: The Art of Social Imagination after 1945 (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 2007); Grant H. Kester, The One and the Many: Contemporary Collaborative Ai ii 
Global Context (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2011); Pablo Helguera, Fducation for 
Socially Engaged Art (New York: Verso Books, 2012); Nato Thompson, ed, / ving as Fart 
Socially Engaged Art from 1991-2011 (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 2012); Claire Hishop, 
Artificial Hells: Participatory Art and the Politics of Spectatorship (London Verna Hoot 
2012); and Yates McKee, Strike Art: Contemporary Art and the Post-Occupy Condition, 
(London: Verso Books, 2016). 
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incorporation within the affirmative art industry.28 While “the genre 

of ‘social practice’ art [merely] raises questions that it cannot by itself 
answer,’ as Ben Davis charges, the recent trainings define a move 
beyond this dead end, one that may well speak more to a critic’s fear 
than the work's failure. Rather than proposing aesthetic ends in 
themselves—even if “definitively unfinished,” as Duchamp once claimed 
of his work—the trainings possess a horizon of future realization only 
measurable in their provisional and experimental means. In other 
words, they possess no expectation of immediate effectiveness, nor do 
they claim to be the perfect vehicle. But at the very least, they overcome 
the cynicism that would prevent organizing efforts toward an 
emancipatory horizon in the first place.29 


More future-determinative than Van Heeswijk’s open-ended “not-yet,” 
Staal and Malzacher’s horizon additionally bears specific radical content 
(though articulating points that Van Heeswijk would likely agree with): 
“to demand the impossible as the only realistic way forward: the Green 
New Deal, universal basic income, abolition of the prison-industrial 
complex, collectivization of trillion-dollar companies, prosecution of 
intergenerational climate crimes—to name a few points to start.”30 Going 
further than simply articulating these goals as an ideal political project, 
Staal explains that “creating new infrastructures of assembly, spaces of 
new political imaginaries, and sites of resistance has been my way of 
trying to contribute to furthering this heritage [of emancipatory 
propaganda and propaganda art].”3! Yet even equipped with these 
specific ambitions, the trainings remain dedicated to the “artwork as 

a site where we can recompose the very notion of the people; or better, 


28 See Bishop, Artificial Hells, 13-18; and Ben Davis, “A Critique of Social Practice Art,” 
International Socialist Review 90 (July 2013), https://isreview.org/issue/90/critique-social 
-practice-art. The following quote is from the latter source. 


29  Relatedly, see the discussion of “training in the practice of freedom” as a key element 
in the process-based, skill-building activities of MTL Collective and Decolonize This Place, 
in MTL Collective, “From Institutional Critique to Institutional Liberation? A Decolonial 
Perspective on the Crises of Contemporary Art,” October 165 (Summer 2018): 21112. 


30 Staal, “Letters from the Future,” 25. 


31 Staal, 24. 
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asite for a people-in-the-making,” one not fully ordered by “a politics as 
it already exists” but “that is yet to be made imaginable.”’? In this regard, 
Staal and Malzacher’s “training camp” is neither about immediately 
measurable outcomes nor a forced choreopolitics of bodies in space; 

its aim, much like Van Heeswijk’s, is “to distribute tools and embodied 
knowledges to reclaim collective futures.”33 


Yet despite articulating these goals of “collective futures,’ questions 
remain—in regard to both Staal and Malzacher’s “Training for the 
Future” and Van Heeswijk’s “Trainings for the Not-Yet’—about their 
respective methodologies concerning how differences will be 
negotiated, antagonisms addressed, and solidarity established. In 
building an assembly of futurities, how do participants identify and 
agree upon a common horizon in the first place when there is a plurality 
of divergent pasts and presents at play, even within a shared leftist 
political spectrum? And in constructing “durable infrastructures to pose 
a genuine threat to the status quo,” how can that durability extend to the 
“we” of collective solidarity that brings a plurality of visions, a future of 
many futures into alliance?34 


Relational Solidarity 


The futurist trainings point toward a break with another genealogy of 
socially engaged practice, specifically, the transformation of relational 
aesthetics of the 1990s into the social antagonism of competing 
formations. According to curatorial proponent and theorist Nicolas 
Bourriaud, the collaborative engineering of social relations by artists 

at that time—whether cooking dinners together, sharing hobbies, or 
telling jokes in a public square—provided aesthetic zones of co-creation, 
generating “possible universes,” the modest scales of which differed from 


32 Staal, 26. 
33 Staal, 27. 


34 Staal, “Letters from the Future,” 28. 
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the grand utopian ambitions of avant-garde practice in earlier decades. 
They instead constituted so many “microtopias,” small islands of 
togetherness “learning to inhabit the world in a better way,’ defining 
interstices within an otherwise alienating capitalist society to “invent 
possible relations with our neighbors in the present [rather] than to bet 
on happier tomorrows.”35 Viewed by critics as accommodationist, these 
engagements were charged with failing to grapple with the structural 
conflicts of radical democracy, itself premised on sustaining, not 
suppressing, relational antagonism—which writers like Claire Bishop 
found compelling in the artwork of others such as Thomas Hirschhorn 
and Santiago Sierra, precisely because they revealed the alienation and 
cruelty of capitalist realism inescapable in everyday life. The underlying 
political understanding operative in this critique of relational aesthetics 
suggests that the public sphere remains democratic only insofar as its 
naturalized exclusions are acknowledged, such that “conflict, division, 
and instability, then, do not ruin the democratic public sphere; they are 
conditions of its existence.’36 Or, as Chantal Mouffe describes it via a 
Gramscian theory of hegemony, “antagonism” is both fundamental and 
threatening to democratic society: “As conditions of possibility for the 
existence of a pluralist democracy, conflicts and antagonisms constitute 
at the same time the condition of impossibility of its final achievement.”3” 


Yet recent calls to prioritize and perform relational antagonism, especially 
outside of a horizon of postcapitalist futurity, appear increasingly 
misdirected and politically debilitating, and distinct from the more 

recent anti-systemic radical politics of Staal and Malzacher’s and Van 
Heeswijk’s trainings. On the one hand, practices of relational antagonism 


35 Nicolas Bourriaud, Relational Aesthetics, trans. Simon Pleasance and Fronza Woods 
with Mathieu Copeland (Paris: Les presses du réel, 2002), 13, 45. 


36 Claire Bishop, “Antagonism and Relational Aesthetics,” October 110 (Fall 2004), 65. To 
make this point, Bishop draws on the political urbanism and art history of Rosalyn Deutsche 
in her seminal book Evictions: Art and Spatial Politics (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1996). 


37 Chantal Mouffe, editor's introduction to Deconstruction and Pragmatism (London: 
Routledge, 1996), 67, quoted in Bishop, 66. See also Ernesto Laclau and Chantal Mouffe, 
Hegemony and Socialist Strategy: Towards a Radical Democratic Politics (London: Verso 
Books, 1985). 
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risk fetishizing disagreement and thereby stand to uncoalesce an already 
disorganized, riven Left while at the same time serving to shore up the 
critic’s aesthetic judgment and reterritorialize practice within and by 

the art institution, even as the latter often goes unacknowledged as a 
function of capitalist hegemony. On the other, antagonism appears 
counterproductive in building power, detracting from what is emerging, 
as an increasingly overarching imperative today: to establish bonds of 
solidarity in the collective struggle against capitalist domination and its 
threatening social and political forms, whether authoritarian populism, 
white supremacy, or neo-fascism. If anything, leftist solidarity is more 
and more needed, but it must be forged in shared collective antagonism 
to the global political economy, the latter intensifying to a degree that 
some call neo-feudal, advanced by the techno-corporatism of late liberal 
capital and its alliance with divisive identity politics.38 


Given these circumstances, it’s not surprising that in recent years political 
theorists like Mouffe have increasingly emphasized solidarity over 
division, political alliance over social antagonism, given the necessity of 
confronting the emotion-infused irrationality and blatant racism-wieldiny, 
authoritarianisms of today’s ascendant right-wing populism. In contrast to 
the earlier focus on antagonism, now is the time for alliance-building 

to construct a progressive movement, the objective being, for Mouffe, 
“the creation of a popular majority to come to power and establish a 
progressive hegemony” through “a chain of equivalence” that draws 
struggles together on the left.39 If the subject's incompleteness, its 
negativity and fundamental conflictual structure, was earlier understood 
psychoanalytically as an interior site of conflict that must be repeated in 


38 See Enzo Traverso, “Fascisms Old and New,” interview by Nicolas Allen and Martir: 
Cortés, Jacobin, February 4, 2019, https://Awww.jacobinmag.com/2019/02 /onzo. tayverin 
-post-fascism-ideology-conservatism; Jodi Dean, “Communism or Neo. feudalisn’?, 

New Political Science 42 (Feb 2020): 1-17; and McKenzie Wark, Capital Is Dead: Is Ii 
Something Worse? (London: Verso Books, 2019). 


39 Chantal Mouffe, For a Left Populism (London: Verso Books, 2018), 50. Moutte's tenn 
leave unaddressed the “incommensurability” between Indigenous and non tndiqerion 
struggles that theorists of decolonization importantly str 
K. Wayne Yang, “Decolonization Is Not a Metaphor,” Decolonization: Indigonuity, | ducati 
& Society 1, no. 1 (2012): 1-40. 
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all manner of social antagonism to guarantee a robust democracy, it now 
offers resources, in very different ways, for overcoming identitarian 
social divisions, including for philosophers like Judith Butler, whose 
political theory is a crucial reference point for Staal’s assemblist practice. 
“No social movement can, in fact, enjoy its status as an open-ended, 
democratic political articulation without presuming and operationalizing 
the negativity at the heart of identity,” Butler notes, with co-authors 
Ernesto Laclau and Slavoj Zizek.40 Indeed, this internal open-endedness, 
much like the not-yet of chronopolitical indetermination, reveals the 
emancipatory possibility of a solidarity across social difference, which is 
something that radical movements need today more than ever.‘! 


Assemblist practices like Staal’s and Van Heeswijk’s, dedicated to 

new modelings of collectivism in the tradition of organizational art, 
answer precisely to that call: they foreground positive constructive 
transformations, social movement- and alliance-building, and 
choreographies of being-together, or what Staal terms “new 
infrastructures of assembly.” Organizational art aims “to work in direct 
relation to popular movements and transform their collective imaginaries 
into durational morphologies.”*2 These are less about critique and 
fostering inner-movement antagonisms and more about the generative 
possibility and positive construction of collectivization. Staal explains: 


Progressive politics and artists tend to deconstruct, analyze, and 
critique—which is all very important—but understanding why something 
is wrong does not necessarily change it. My work tries to contribute to 
re-engaging the heritage of emancipatory propaganda and propaganda 
art to address the real existential crises that we are facing in politics, 
economy, and ecology. Creating new infrastructures of assembly, spaces 


40 Judith Butler, Ernesto Laclau, and Slavoj Zizek, “Introduction,” in Contingency, 
Hegemony, Universality Contemporary (London: Verso Books, 2011), 2. 


41 On this point, see Asad Haider, Mistaken Identity: Race and Class in the Age of Trump. 
(London: Verso Books, 2018), 103-14; and chapter 5 in this book. 


42. Jonas Staal, “Post-scriptum: Organizational Art Training Manual,” in Deserting from the 
Culture Wars, ed. Maria Hlavajova and Sven Liitticken (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 2020), 142. 
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of new political imaginaries, and sites of resistance has been my way of 
trying to contribute to furthering this heritage. Whether emancipation 
and the very idea of democracy ina time of catastrophe is possible might 
not be the point exactly: it is necessary, and that is all that matters.43 


Where antagonism does exist, it pertains to the explicit goal of attacking 
the hegemony of global neoliberalism and capitalism more broadly, and 
proposing new forms of democratic, participatory sociability that can 
challenge its antidemocratic, exploitative rule.44 At the same time, both 
Staal’s and Van Heeswijk’s integration of a non-totalizable not-yet resists 
determination in advance, avoiding the potential authoritarianism of a 
master plan or the algorithmic risk reduction of predictive futurity. That 
said, their proposals for concrete structural transformation remain 
urgent according to a broad horizon of emancipation, directed at 
redressing economic inequality and ecological catastrophe, practicing 
democratic process, and forming inclusive political systems that 
foreground equity and oppose social discrimination. 


More specifically, the trainings work toward those ends by disrupting 
the enforcement of temporal homogenization, the seemingly endless 
and inevitable time of capitalist futurity, and by providing emancipatory 
alternatives. What they are up against is the spread of algorithmic 

rule, neural-net quantification, the deployment of cybernetic 
geotechnologies, and the advancement of the clockwork of the 

“long now” as a continuous posthistorical present premised on infinite 
capitalist development, omnipresent surveillance, labor-destroying 


43 Staal, "Letters from the Future,” 24. 


44 Relatedly, Sven Liitticken suggests the New World Summit initiates a move tony 


foregrounding internal antagonisms toward an antagonism, or more pracisely “agony 
directed against the state’s political relations: “What kind of agonistic space in Wl 
More than any specific exchange, it is perhaps the very existence of the New World Sanit 


as such that opens up an agonistic space insofar as it initiates G debate ahaul He natin 
of representation and democracy.” Sven Liitticken, ‘Jonas Staal: Re forming 
Representation,” Afterall, 52 (Autumn/Winter 2021), 12 
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automation, and postdemocratic governance.» The trainings in general 
are intent on dislodging this ongoing capitalist project and its 
longstanding basis in racial and colonial domination. Writing in 2005, 
Fredric Jameson argued that utopian imagination is necessary at the 
present conjuncture precisely because there's “no current program” 

of action on offer.46 But nearly twenty years later, we've entered anew 
historical era where radical programs are widely being conceptualized. 
No doubt that’s because there's an ever-growing sense of the dire nature 
of present social, economic, and environmental circumstances, which 
have only gotten more intense with recent years of world-destroying 
extractivism, pandemic emergency, worsening climate breakdown, and 
spectacular acts of racial and colonial violence. 


Yet while there are clear decolonial, anti-capitalist, ecosocialist, and 
antiracist programs for emancipatory futures now on offer—including 
such proposals as The Red Nation's Red Deal, Democratic Socialists of 
America’s radical Green New Deal, the Pacto Ecosocial Del Sur, and the 
Movement for Black Lives’ Red Black & Green New Deal, to mention a 
few-it’s precisely the working out of a shared project that’s needed 
today. As Nancy Fraser has recently argued: “what is missing to date is a 
clear and convincing perspective that connects all of our present woes, 
ecological and otherwise, to one and the same social system—and 
through that to one another.”” According to her argument, this can only 
be accomplished by a “counter-hegemonic project for eco-societal 
transformation” that encompasses “essential trans-environmental 
elements,” by which she means: “labour rights, feminism, anti-racism, 
anti-imperialism, class consciousness, pro-democracy, anti- 


45 See, for instance, Sven Litticken, “Running Out of Time: On the Long Now and 
Microfutures,” in Futurity Report, ed. Eric C.H.de Bruyn and Sven Littticken (Berlin: 
Sternberg Press, 2019), 115-38; James Bridle, New Dark Age: Technology and the End of the 
Future Book (London: Verso Books, 2018); and Luciana Parisi, Contagious Architecture: 
Computation, Aesthetics, and Space (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 2013). 


46 Fredric Jameson, “The Future as Disruption,” in Archaeologies of the Future: The 
Desire Called Utopia and Other Science Fictions (London: Verso Books, 2005), 216— 33. 


47 Nancy Fraser, “Climates of Capital,” New Left Review 127 (January-February 2021): 126. 
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consumerism, [and] anti-extractivism.”48 It must be “trans- 
environmental” in order to link the interconnecting impacts that result 
from the fundamental contradictions of capital, which, driven to 
produce more and more value, ends up devaluing both the labor that 
produces it and the natural resources on which it depends. “Contra 
single-issue ecologism,’ trans-environmentalism “discloses the 
pervasive entanglement of eco-crisis and eco-struggle with other 
strands of crisis and struggle, from which they have never been fully 
separable in capitalist societies.”49 It's exactly this anti-systemic, anti- 
capitalist horizon that identifies the scope of Van Heeswijk’s and Staal 
and Malzacher’s projects. By organizing diverse and coordinated 
struggles, they are advancing and modeling the ambitions of this 
comprehensive counterhegemonic project in the act. 


Futurist Diplomacy 


Given the multiplication of chronopolitical alternatives within the 
cultural practices we've considered so far, let's return to the train of 
questions posed earlier: How can we conceptualize the organizational 
relations between practices? How can social antagonism be overcome 
in the name of collectivization and solidarity? As we've seen, Van 
Heeswijk’s “not-yet” represents a plurality in the making, one geared 
toward a future of many futures, while Staal and Malzacher’s training 
camp sought “a common horizon in reclaiming the means of production 
of the future.”50 What is the protocol for reaching commonality, and 

for the negotiation of potential conflicts and differences between the 
practices grouped in these projects? If they each compose an ecology 
of temporalities, then is it an anarchic heterochrony necessarily without 
shared rhythms, or might they somehow move into alignment through 
achronopolitical choreography while avoiding the homogenized 


48 Fraser, 126. 
49 Fraser, 97. 


50 Jonas Staal, email to the author, June 2020. 
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now-time of coeval presence reflective of global capitalist 
regimentation, settler colonialism, and the “master(s) clock[work 
universe]”? If we want a future that holds many futures—to echo the 
Zapatista demand for “a world in which many worlds fit’-then how 
can we imagine transtemporal diplomacy between radical futurisms? 
As Mario Blaser and Marisol de la Cadena ask, relatedly: “Could the 
moment of the Anthropocene bring to the fore the possibility of the 
pluriverse? Could it offer the opportunity for a condition to emerge 
that, instead of destruction, thrives on the encounter of heterogenous 
worldings, taking place alongside each other with their divergent here(s) 
and now(s), and therefore makes of their taking place a negotiation of 
their going on together in divergence?”51 


While neither Staal and Malzacher nor Van Heeswijk aimed to answer 
this speculative query, their projects nonetheless provide the 
opportunity to address it, beginning with a comparative futurology 

of practices. For instance, consider BQF’s experimental chronopolitics, 
which attempt to liberate “the individual, subjective temporalities and 
lived realities of low-income, marginalized Black people” that are “often 
at odds with the linear, mechanical model of time on which the 
government or other systemic forces’ temporal constructs are etched.”52 
How would their future theoretically fit with that of “Choreographies of 
Togetherness,” Public Movement's trainings focused on physical 
movements that turn “a public into a united force.” but without explicitly 
acknowledging, let alone centering, the existence of racialized temporal 
inequalities? Its easy to imagine real tensions between abolitionist 

Black liberation practices and Public Movement’s “exercising 
choreographies used by military, police and activist groups [... to] gain 
access to the performativity of collective entities,” as well as the latter’s 


51 Mario Blaser and Marisol de la Cadena, “Pluriverse: Proposals for a World of 
Many Worlds,” editors’ introduction to A World of Many Worlds (Durham, NC: 

Duke University Press, 2018), 16. See also Arturo Escobar, Designs for the Pluriverse: 
Radical Interdependence, Autonomy, and the Making of Worlds (Durham, NC: 

Duke University Press, 2018). 
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proposed de-particularization of subjects in the formation of “our body” 
in collective formation.53 Likewise, how might European Alternatives’ 
School of Transnational Activism and its civil-society focus on alliances 
beyond the nation-state connect to the more anarchist and localist 
politics dedicated to land-based self-determination, namely, that of 
labofii’s “We Are Nature Defending Itself,” a training that foregrounds 
multispecies ecological sensibilities and retaking the commons? Or 

take the identity-politics social orientation of To Be Determined’s 
“QFCPSSBBXOXO?’ which “explores how minds, bodies, and voices 

can be used as tools for critical and physical self-defense in times of 
violence.”54 How might that agenda correlate with the Marxist economic 
framework of “Disrupting Neoliberal Urban Governance: New 
Organizational Forms for the Immediate Future,’ the training of Urban 
Front’s David Harvey and Miguel Robles-Durdn, which emphasized 

the “radical re-imagination of the intellectual division of labor that 
dominates the production of cities under contemporary capitalism”? 
These are heterogeneous worldings indeed, spanning many different 
political priorities and indicating onto-epistemological divergences in 
their respective visions of futurity. Yet while there are no simple answers 
to just how they might arrive at “a negotiation of their going on together 
in divergence,” as Blaser and De la Cadena hope, the various trainings 
offered contexts where such questions could be asked. 


How might a protocol of diplomacy be established, democratically 
deliberated, and agreed on collectively? According to Staal, “New 
worlds emerge when we create forms of assembly in which we 
renegotiate our dependencies, our bonds, our common struggles.""" 
That said, it’s hard to imagine codifying durable and equitable 
conventions through which struggles might be renegotiated over 


53. “Training for the Future” program, 2019, https://trainingforthefuture.org/201) 
54 Trainings for the Not-Yet: Guidebook, 37. 
55 Trainings for the Not-Yet: Guidebook, 37-38. 


56 Jonas Staal, “World-Making as Commitment,” conversation with Maria Hlayvajove 
in Former West: Art and the Contemporary after 1989, ed. Maria Hlavajova and Sinan 
Sheikh (Utrecht: BAK, basis voor actuele kunst, 2016), 671 
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a three-day training, or even over the course of a monthslong, 
events-based programming for that matter, without also establishing, an 
institutional format with longevity that could guarantee the long-term 
practice of conventions, including frameworks for democratic debate 
and conflict mediation.5’ Moreover, any potential training protocol faces 
the additional challenge of how to reverse the populist anti-institutional 
rage so widespread these days, an antipathy resulting from what Wendy 
Brown terms “the open neoliberal disparagement of politics; the assault 
on democratic institutions, values and imaginaries; the neoliberal attack 
on public goods, public life, social justice and an educated citizenry 
[which] generate a novel anti-democratic, anti-egalitarian, libertarian, 
authoritarian political formation.”58 To reconceive and practice 
collectivization against that backdrop is no easy matter. 


Inhis recent political writings, Max Tomba proposes that “insurgent 
universality’—a universality from below, with no essentialist closure, birthed 
in democratic excess, and always incomplete—provides a necessary space 
of negotiation between different genealogies of world-making practices, 
which is helpful in addressing this quandary. There, chronopolitical 
diplomacy would occur within and between the “chronotones,’ or the 
“heterogeneous mix” of conflictual temporalities that, for him, is the very 


5/ Staal asks: “How do we organize in, with, and through art? How to elaborat« 
tactics to propagate for and to contribute to the movements that are engaged in 
emancipatory practices of world-making? What is the role of art and artistic compotar 
contributing to the imaginary of new alternative transnational infrastructure of soll 
governance and collective care?” Staal, “Organizational Art Training Manual,” in Hava! 
and Liitticken, Deserting from the Culture Wars, 142. In response, he provides a tomplate | 
an organizing exercise of four to five hours, broken down into guidelines for participanty te 
work in four phases in the development of narrative (identifying a common « bj 
change), infrastructure (the required technological or architectural support), mor 
(the shape of the campaign), and (re)presentation (the communication intotace) 


58 Wendy Brown, “Apocalyptic Populism,” Eurozine, August 30, 2017, 
https://www.eurozine.com/apocalyptic-populism. 
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space of politics.59 While he provides no specific guidelines about how this 
might be practiced at the local, transnational, let alone cosmopolitical 
level—although he addresses multiple historical case studies, from the 
French Revolution to the Zapatista uprising—such diplomacy may very well 
be anecessary logistical aspect of any politics-to-come. As we know, the 
challenge of institutional practice, including any bureaucratic futurity we 
might conceive of, exists in the tension between its institutive transformative 
energy, on the one hand, and its necessary durational stability, on the other. 
That tension is clear in the history of trade unions, pitting top-down 
governance against worker organization from below, resulting in a conflict 
between normative conservative regulation and constitutive transformative 
energy.©0 This tension points to an additional reason why it’s so difficult to 
model the radical futurity of logistical and bureaucratic forms: it raises the 
danger of reifying practices and producing inflexible conventions that the 
demands for democratic participation wish to avoid. This dilemma also 
returns us to the principle of the not-yet as a necessary element of radical 
futurity, which, with regard to the above discussion, is theoretically 
indispensable in preventing the latter's authoritarian closure. 


Van Heeswijk’s “communing,” for instance, moves toward collectivization 
in practice at the granular local level, providing trainings that, as we've 
seen, include participants’ learning how “to let go of some of your own 
subjectivity, to put your subjectivity at risk,” and “to approach other kinds 
of agencies and look at the space that is in between, in order to find a 
common ground.” Indeed, “training for the not-yet is a relational, 


59 “The point is to examine the chronotones, from the Greek chronos, or ‘time,’ and tonos, 
or tension’ —that is, the friction generated by the sliding of different temporal layers.” 
Further, “In the experiences of insurgent universality, the plurality and autonomy of units 
can lead to their independence, or even to conflict. But this, rather than being feared and 
considered an element to be neutralized, must be understood as a dimension of politics.” 
Massimiliano Tomba, Insurgent Universality: An Alternative Legacy of Modernity (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2019), 10, 26. 


60 Eg,, “If the new leaders do not democratize the union, change its approach to 
collective bargaining, activate the members as much as possible, educate the members, 
develop broader alliances, and continue and improve workplace and stewards’ 
organization—that is, enhance the self-organization of the workers themselves—they 

will fail.” Kim Moody, “In Defense of the Rank-and-File Strategy,” Jacobin, June 26, 2019, 
https://www,jacobinmag.com/2019/06/rank-and-file-strategy-kim-moody-labor-unions. 
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dialogical, discursive process, and a frictional process as well.” As she 
explains, “It is a field of tension where new senses of belonging are 
created, and it is also where the communal lies: in working and re- 
working the territory together in order to understand what it takes to 
make things grow, to make things connect.’6! However, once again, these 
directives, as much as they strive for cultivating inclusive and democratic 
organizational forms, lack a clear formal protocol for inter-movement 
diplomacy, conflict resolution, and operational forms—the constitutive 
grammar of organizational conventions, rules and regulations, bylaws 
and best practices necessary for any future of many futures. Nonetheless, 
one hears in Van Heeswijk’s proposition a call, perhaps both pragmatic 
and aspirational, for something like a bureaucracy of the cosmopolitical 
indicating the protocols, conventions, and institutions required to 
negotiate across onto-epistemological divides and to build new worlds in 
common, but without falling into stultifying administration or 
perpetuating asymmetries of power.62 What would that look like? 


New World Summits 


Staal rightly stresses the need to deploy the “imagination of art to create 
new social constellations, in order to enact a different understanding of 
what defines a people, and the many new worlds that emerge from these 
encounters—the new world of many worlds.”63 Yet it remains to be seen 
how assemblism might actually provide “a form of communality” or a 
“collectivization” that moves beyond ephemeral experiments, symposium 
type discussions, and one-off creative performances.54 To do so, it would 
need to include the kind of robust standards, policies, and practices that 


61 Van Heeswijk, “Preparing for the Not-Yet,” in Pais and Strauss, Slow Reader, 44-40 


62 Fora useful comparative account of the cosmopolitical divides that stymio the 
Australian juridico-political system in negotiating between Indigenous animism and 
settler-colonial extractivism, see Elizabeth A. Povinelli, Geontologies. A Requiem to Late 
Liberalism (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2016). 


63 Staal, “World-Making as Commitment,” 672. 


64 Staal, 677,673; see also Jonas Staal, “Collectivizations,” e-flux journal. no WE (May 
2021), https://www.e-flux.com/journal/118/394239/collectivizatior 1s/ 
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reinforce and mediate the solidarity of such large-scale political 
formations as trade unions, political parties, and social movements.65 

To their credit, the trainings of Staal and Malzacher and Van Heeswijk do 
bring these crucial questions to the fore, making them visible for ongoing 
collective deliberation in the building of further paths to radical futures. 
Staal’s New World Summit (NWS) project constructs parliamentary 
architecture precisely to imagine and enact new worlds, including the 
political infrastructure that would institutionalize their operations, even as 
those operations are continually subjected to questioning. As he explains: 


The parliaments of the New World Summit [... are structures that 
continuously ask what a parliament is, to whom it belongs, who has the 
right to speak, and why. Our parliaments do not base themselves on 
the representation of existing states, but on new states in the making— 
states of mind, often, rather than formal models of the nation-state. 
And that endeavor depends in a large part on a morphological 
understanding of the parliament: the parliament as sculpture, as 
installation, as theater, as a site of collective experiments in 
performativity. The parliament in our case does not merely represent a 
people, it produces an ongoing series of imaginaries and performative 
understandings of what a people is, could, or should be.66 


An additional concern is how to organize these spaces in ways that facilitate 
transparency, reinforce democratic practice, and guarantee inclusive 
participation, even while establishing equitable systems of representation, 
voting, and decision-making power. Staal recognizes this challenge as well: 
“Only when the imaginaries of emancipatory art and politics stand ina 
structural relationship with one another do we have a chance to not merely 


65 The need for durational and institutionalized organizing was recognized long ago by 
Marx and Engels, who wrote: “Now and then the workers are victorious, but only for a time. 
The real fruit of their battles lies not in the immediate result, but in the ever expanding union 
of the workers. [..] This organization of the proletarians into a class, and consequently into a 
political party, is continually being upset again by the competition between the workers 
themselves. But it ever rises up again, stronger, firmer, mightier.” Karl Marx and Frederick 
Engels, The Communist Manifesto: A Road Map to History's Most Important Political 
Document, ed. Phil Gasper (Chicago: Haymarket, 2005), 52-53. 


66 Staal, “World-Making as Commitment,” 673. 
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claim power as it is, but to produce new understandings and practices of 
power in which alternate futures become reality.”6” 


Jonas Staal, New World Summit - Utrecht, produced by BAK, basis voor actuele kunst, 
Utrecht, 2016. Photo: Niewe Beelden Makers 


One could also shift the emphasis: only when radical political expression 
is matched by the radical forms of their enactment will we see the 
emergence of new understandings and practices of power. In this sense, 
“aesthetic practice,” like Staal’s, “enacts and re-enacts the asymptotic 
rapprochement of art and activism, pointing towards a synthesis that will 
remain (partly) potential,” Sven Liitticken observes. In other words, the 
risk remains, in such work, of slipping into aesthetic spectacle, carefully 


67 Staal, 675. 


68 Sven Liitticken, “Social Media: Practices of (In)visibility in Contemporary Ar 
Afterall 40 (Autumn/Winter 2015): 2. 
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managed encounters, and representational closure, where enlivening 
productive engagements, practicing democratic deliberation with 
transparent procedures and generating “frictionful solidarity,” fail to take 
place.©9 Indeed, as one critic observes along these lines of concern, the 
NWS's structure resembles the kind of organizational forums—the UN 
Climate Change Conference, the G7 Summit, the BRICS Summit—that 
occur precisely outside of representational democracy, often according 
to the conditions of emergency defined by humanitarian discourse, 
which, transported into the artistic system, correspond to exemplary 
forms of contemporary de-democratization. In aspiring to social justice 
impacts, the NWS also evokes the “measurable outcomes” and “best 
practices” of neoliberal governance, even while its own governance 
structure appears, like the trainings, nontransparent, leaving multiple 
questions unanswered: How are decisions made? By whom and by what 
democratic criteria? Is there a constitution or bylaws for its form of 
governance? As critic E. C. Feiss notes: “The NWS assumes a powerful 
form of contemporary governance: a space within yet announcing its 
separation from the state, a forum of unelected yet ‘varied stakeholders, 
but most importantly a form which, while it may seek to serve democratic 
interests, is fundamentally not of a democratic structure itself”7 


It's true that the assembly's background organization and behind-the-scenes 
structure remain opaque—though democratic systems often conceal 
necessary operational protocol pressed to be both effective and always 
subject to debate. If the NWS makes claims on democratic representation 
and speech, then that occurs within the event horizon of the assembly itself. 
There, the artist-as-assemblist takes only so much credit for what happens, 
andas such appears as a kind of vanishing mediator. Staal organizes the 
events, provides the architecture for their realization (with EU cultural 
funds, among others), and then disappears from the enactment of the 
politics that unfold: “The New World Summit really does belong to the 


69 Thanks to Donna Haraway for suggesting this term, “frictionful solidarity.” 
Conversation with author, September 10, 2020. 


7O E.C.Feiss, “Autonomy for a ‘New World'?,” Radical Philosophy 189 
(January-February 2015): 72. 
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organizations that participate. In the case of the fourth summit in Brussels, 
there was not one organization that did not make the space theirs. ‘They 
completely owned it, and used it as an instrument, politicizing the space 

in a way that we could not.”7' In this way, the NWS integrates organizational 
collaboration rather than top-down curatorial management. But even if 
NWS lacks a completely transparent democratic structure, Staal’s 
assemblist projects generate a space where these questions are brought to 
the fore, even if only on the basis of that which is yet-to-be-resolved. Like the 
NWS, the trainings, too, are practices of organization that enact and reenact 
the asymptotic rapprochement of performance and governance, pointing 
to a synthesis that is both directive and includes potential for further 
formation. While the NWS's and the trainings’ fundamental antagonism 
toward the dominant political economy of capital is clear, these concerns 
nonetheless throw up a crucial challenge for the organizing of radical 
futures: How to close the gap between organizational forms of democratic 
practice—some of which might resemble, or even be continuous with a 
contradictory neoliberalism—and the anti-capitalist politics of their content? 


Bureaucratic Futures 


These diplomatic matters of protocol aside, Staal and Malzacher'’s and 
Van Heeswijk’s trainings provide much needed modelings of collective 
networking in building power toward a postcapitalist future. They not 
only offer experimental models for how to connect disparate aesthetico 
political practices variably committed to challenging the reign of racial 
capitalist hegemony. They also identify the organizational necessity 

of developing resources for chronopolitical diplomacy to negotiate 

a future of many futures. But if these practices will have any real and 
sustainable impact beyond local contexts, they must move from 
micropolitical experimentations—on the level of dispersed individual 1 
collective artistic practices—to scaled-up organizational forms capable 
of challenging and eventually overturning capitalism's global temporal 


71 Jonas Staal, “A New World Summit,” interview by Stephanie Bailey, /braae, March Vt 
2015, https://www.ibraaz.org/interviews/160. 
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hegemony and colonization of what’s-to-come.?2 To that end, 
chronopolitics will necessarily have to exceed the ecstatic moments of 
revolutionary rupture—the highly spectacular protest events, strikes, 
and mass demonstrations—and attend to the work of organizing, 
including adapting and reinventing its organizational forms for a radical 
future. The challenge is not only how to build power, but how to govern 
after the revolution—and to do so by reinventing the arts of governing 
otherwise, in ways distinct from the corrupt systems of capitalism by 
superseding the latter's political economy, apparatuses of security, 
modes of discipline, and legal conventions, and replacing them with 
emancipatory, equitable, and just forms.’ 


Scaling up organizational forms entails a future logistics on par with 
current globalized capital, necessarily connecting the former to the ways 
artists have embedded themselves “in the work of self-governed ‘social 
centers’ in cities like Amsterdam, Barcelona, and Athens during the 
2000s” with their expropriated buildings, communal kitchens, media 
labs, and organizing hubs. Equally relevant is the work of the autonomous 
institution-building of alternative artistic spaces, leading to practices of 
institutional liberation more recently, with such interventions as Gulf 
Labor, Decolonize This Place, and Strike MoMA being exemplary.”4 
Searching for an emancipatory future logistics, recent leftist discussions 
see socialist opportunity in megacorporations like Walmart and Amazon, 
whose revenues exceed those of many countries, offering seemingly 
appropriable models of advanced computer algorithms, robotics, and 


72 Inother words, they must overcome the inadequacy of mere localist resistance, 
derided as “folk politics" in Alex Williams and Nick Srnicek, Inventing the Future: 
Postcapitalism and a World without Work (London: Verso Books, 2015). 


73 Michel Foucault, “Governmentality,” in The Foucault Effect: Studies in Governmentality, 
ed. Graham Burchell, Colin Gordon, and Peter Miller, trans. Rosi Braidotti (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1991), 87-104. On the conceptualizing and practicing of 
governing otherwise, see Michel Feher with Gaélle Krikorian and Yates McKee, 
Nongovernmental Politics (New York: Zone Books, 2007); and the discussion of “fourth 
wave’ institutional critique as exemplified in the institution-building operations of 16 Beaver 
in New York, and subsequently, Gulf Labor and Decolonize This Place, in MTL Collective, 
“Institutional Critique to Institutional Liberation?.” 


74 MTLCollective, “Institutional Critique to Institutional Liberation?,” 212-13; and for more 
on Strike MoMA, see chapter 5 in this book. 
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infrastructure, which, some believe, could be retooled for a posteapitalist, 
centrally planned economy (indeed, Walmart is a sprawling network of 
eleven thousand retail stores in twenty-seven countries selling products 
from seventy others).’5 “The complaint of the Right against communism 
that wed all have to buy all our goods from a single state supplier—has 
been supplanted by the necessity of buying everything from Amazon,” 
notes James Bridle.’6 At present, of course, these corporations degrade 
workers, reducing them to computer-directed drones with every task 
monitored to the second, and exploit free social labor, with 
recommendation algorithms built through collaborative filtering owing, 
to widespread data mining performed by shoppers’ unpaid contributions. 
Meanwhile, union organizing is preempted by surveillance, with 
countermeasures outsourced to union-busting private security services.’/ 


But what if these models of logistical capacity were democratized and 
redesigned to serve the interests of the many, much like how the systems 

of health care, education, emergency services, and energy are oftentimes 
managed better within the public sector than the market economy, which 
tends to ignore problems, such as climate breakdown and labor justice, 
where the fix is not profitable? That would require “the democratization of 
global governance, economics, and planning, including around issues of 
geolocation, social networking, search, data mining, machine learning and 
ubiquitous computing.” It would necessitate inventing bureaucratic futures 


75 Aaron Bastani, Fully Automated Luxury Communism (London: Verso Books, 201) 
and Leigh Phillips and Michal Rozworski, The People’s Republic of Walmart: How the 
World's Biggest Corporations Are Laying the Foundation for Socialism (London. Vorno 
Books, 2019). See also Fredric Jameson's discussion of Leninist “dual power,” with 
speculative consideration of how utopian communism might even emerge from the US 
military, given its logistical, organizational, and supply lines that already exist outside of 
the free market, in Jameson, An American Utopia: Dual Power and the Universal Army, ed 
Slavoj Zizek (London: Verso Books, 2016). 


76 Bridle, New Dark Age, 113. 


77 Forexample, Lauren Kaori Gurley, “Amazon Launches Another Union Busting 
Campaign,” Vice, April 27, 2021, https://wwwvice.com/en/article/byzx/v/amazon laut lie 
-another-union-busting-campaign. 


78 Phillips and Rozworski, The People’s Republic of Walmart, 48. They note that 
“a vast build-out of dependable baseload electricity from nuclear and hydrogen ti 
plants, supported by more variable renewable energy technologies such as wind ane 
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beyond capital, overcoming the conditions of the latter's late-stage social 
disintegration, and energizing socialist reintegration in the democratic 
forms and procedures of emancipatory practice for the many, not the few.” 


While not exactly present in the trainings, these goals are what guides 
Collectivize Facebook, a collective action lawsuit instigated by Staal and 
lawyer Jan Fermon against Facebook (recently rebranded as Meta 
Platforms) that aims to restructure the social media giant as a public 
domain under the ownership and control of its nearly three billion users.80 
The initiative, connecting many of the above strands, actually proposes 
another kind of collective training for a radical future, according to which 
Staal’s speculative world-building efforts combine with a transformative 
juridico-political practice in the present. “Only through collective action 
can we turn Facebook into our collective property,’ reads the project's 
description, alongside a video that introduces the lawsuit. The indictment, 
submitted in 2021 to the UN Human Rights Council in Geneva, and part of 
an ongoing case, details the charges against the megacorporation, 
focusing on its antidemocratic tendencies, its use of mass surveillance and 
nonconsensual data mining, its labor and human-rights abuses, its 
monopolistic control of global information flows and outsized control 
over public opinion, its ability to determine the outcome of political 
elections internationally, and its many privacy violations and enabling of 
hate campaigns. Given that social media platforms have grown into a 
resource essential to everyday life nearly everywhere, much like 

a public utility, their private status is inconsistent with the democratic 
foundations of an equitable society, or so argue Staal and Fermon: 
“Infrastructures like Facebook need to be in the public domain, owned 
and controlled collectively and democratically by their users. This will 


solar, could replace nearly all fossil fuels in short order, cleaning up the grid and delivering 
enough clean generation to electrify transport, heating and industry. [..] Unfortunately, 
wherever these practices do not create profit, or do not create enough profit, companies 
will not put them in place” (105), 


79 Inthis regard, Zizek is right in making his “plea for bureaucratic socialism.” 
See Slavoj Zizek, “A Plea for Bureaucratic Socialism [Part I],” YouTube video, 41:49, July 18, 
2017, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=J-kpKtaHm6k. 


80 https://collectivize.org. 
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require creative work and thinking to develop such worldwide collective 
and democratic mechanisms of control. [...] Itis only at that price that 
infrastructures like Facebook can become tools for emancipation, for the 
full realisation of peoples and human rights, and which can, through doing, 
so, cease to be monstrous threats to those rights and to humanity itself"! 


The fact that it is unlikely that such a public takeover of Facebook—or 
the additional corporations that the project targets for collectivization, 
including Amazon, Microsoft, Apple, Monsanto, and Alphabet, the 
parent company of Google and YouTube—will succeed anytime soon 
is beside the point. No transformation whatsoever will happen if we 
do not imagine and work toward radical alternatives (and in fact the 
most utopian posture is the one that believes no change is possible). 
Even if it’s not clear what democratic organizational mechanism could 
enable a behemoth like Facebook, with its billions of users worldwide, 
to function otherwise, considering what it would actually mean— 
logistically, economically, technologically—to collectivize the social 
media giant is what Staal’s project offers. As Sven Liitticken explains: 


Could such a digital council be shaped using the blockchain, as a 
Decentralised Autonomous Organization, even though the 
ideological presuppositions of right-wing techno-libertarianism are 
baked into its digital DNA, and its carbon footprint is catastrophic? 
And who gets to participate in such councils? Users and other post 
Fordist workers? What about all the unglamorous and unhealthy 
“upstream” work that goes into the creation and maintenance of a 
tech platform, much of it which occurs in the Global South? 
Collectivize Facebook doesn’t answer such questions, or even ask them 
in explicit terms, but it helps to make them thinkable—and provides 
platform for their agonistic discussion and elaboration.8? 


81 Collectivize Facebook, “Indictment: The People(s) vs. Facebook,” 2021, 40. 
https://collectivize.org/wp-content/uploads/2020/10/collectivize_ indictment ENG yall 


82 _Liitticken, Jonas Staal: Re-forming Representation,” 16. 
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In making these questions thinkable, Staal professes a Gramscian belief 
in working toward “a common good,” which not only translates into a 
contemporary artistic imperative, but extends well beyond the arts, 
demanding widescale participation in “the complex shared process of a 
shaping a collective world” through “the propagation of an egalitarian, 
emancipatory governance.”83 By building the broadest alliances 
possible, along with new institutions, popular mass movements, and 
democratic politics, we can begin to realize a new politics through 
which new subjectivities can emerge, which is the goal—and challenge— 
of this emancipatory art of world-building. 


| COLLECTIVIZE | amazon 
LECTIVIZE | 88 microsot | COLLEC 
phabet_ | COLLECTIVIZE | @ pric 

LECTIVIZE | facebook __ | COLLE 
TIVIZE | exvoutute | COLLECTIVIZ 
tap | COLLECTIVIZE | moxsawr 


LECTIVIZE | Google COLLEC 


Jonas Staal and Jan Fermon, still from Collectivize Facebook Video #1,2020, produced by HAU 
Hebbel am Ufer, Berlin, 2020 


83 Staal, “Letters from the Future,” 25. For a contrary argument that a postcapitalist 
future will exist only beyond the sprawling “internet complex," given its unsustainable, 
antisocial technology, see Jonathan Crary, Scorched Earth: Beyond the Digital Age to 
a Post-capitalist World (New York: Verso Books, 2022). 
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Progressive Internationalism 


Still more programmatic than Collectivize Facebook is Staal’s involvement 
with the Progressive International (PI), a socialmovement organization 
launched in 2018 to connect labor struggles from all over the world and 
unite them in the work of postcapitalist liberation. The initiative provides 

a final example of how a current movement-based infrastructure of 
intersecting international struggles, forged in a shared anti-systemic 
antagonism to global capital and practicing a complex negotiation between 
emancipatory logistics in-the-making and an open-ended world-building, 
project, is hoping to realize radical futures. Pointing to this current 
challenge, Staal outlines the urgency of assembling this new infrastructure, 
including a component dedicated to the arts of internationalism: “As our 
planetary commons are being destroyed and our future structurally 
undone at the scale of our biosphere, our response must seek to act on the 
scale of this existential threat (without replicating the extractivist/ 
industrialist machinations that lies at the foundation of our present 
catastrophe). I think in that sense the slogan of the Progressive International, 
‘Internationalism or Extinction? embodies that existential task well.”* 


The PI was created after the Democracy in Europe Movement 2025 
(DiEM25) and the Sanders Institute in the United States called for 
progressive forces to build a unified front against the global consolidation 
of right-wing nationalisms. Its political platform expresses commitments to 
anti-capitalism, anti-imperial internationalism, decolonization, and a world 
beyond racial and gender-based oppression.® Given the longstanding, 
absence of such movements in the last few decades—following the 
breakdown of earlier solidarity networks of anti-colonial formations of 
Third Worldism, the Non-aligned Movement, Pan-Africanism, and national 
liberation movements in the Global South—the PI holds newfound promise 


84 Staal, email to the author, June 2020. See also Staal's presentation, “Deop | uturr 
Propagandas,” UC Santa Cruz Mellon Sawyer Seminar, as part of the "Beyond the Fido! 
the World” lecture series, organized by T. J. Demos and co-moderated by Martabol 
Wasserman, May 20, 2021, https://beyond.ucsc.edu/2021/04/27/jonas staal/ 


85 See “Political Declaration of the Progressive International,” from its Inaugural yuniinll 
in September 2020, https://progressive.international/about/en. 
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for creating a progressive future. While the global scope of its power 

has yet to expand to a point capable of shifting dominant political 
arrangements, we see glimpses of what this would look like in the 
emergent organizing energies and social-movement trends brought into 
alignment through its platform—including the struggle to decolonize 
Puerto Rico, Palestinian resistance to Israeli settler colonialism, popular 
challenges to Modi’s Hindu nationalism and Duterte's right-wing populism, 
manifestations against Colombian military neoliberalism, democracy 
struggles in post-dictatorship Chile, and growing socialist, abolitionist, and 
decolonial movements in the United States, from the Movement for Black 
Lives to Indigenous formations like Idle No More and The Red Nation. 


@ PROGRESSIVE INTERNATIONAL 


FOR A WORLD OF MANY WORLDS 


Progressive International poster by Golrokh Nafisi 
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That integration takes place largely through the Progressive 
International's infrastructure—its website being the most visible 
manifestation—offering critical analyses of regional conflicts worldwide, 
virtual summits on topics such as “vaccine internationalism,’ and tool 
kits like “Organizing for the International Green New Deal.” Thus, the 
PI contributes to the construction of an integrated global analysis of 
racial capitalism and settler colonialism, tied to an anti-systemic, 
trans-environmental project. That project is urgent in its disrupting 

the common sense of neoliberalism, even while it still faces challenges 
in building power on the ground. It may be difficult to understand at 
present how such organizations as the PI will provide the means of 
transforming material conditions on a local level that’s threaded through 
with global capital, or if it will contribute to meaningful multi-scalar 
transformations in ways that go beyond the functions of critical 
independent media. Additionally, if the current challenge is to 
harmonize radical anti-capitalist content with democratic forms of 
governance, it remains far from clear just how the PI itself is organized 
and run, according to what conventions, and by which popular 
mandate. These questions will need to be systematically addressed and 
worked out while we organize our collective energies in reimagining 
socialist bureaucracy and logistics, as well as tactics and strategy, in 
ways that are truly emancipatory. But one thing's for sure: we won't be 
able to realize any radical futures without such organizations. And 
recent developments provide inspiring examples of concrete progress 


One remarkable case in point is PI's growing international movement 
Make Amazon Pay—perhaps an intermediary step toward a radical 
future of collectivized ownership. The project was initiated in 2020 as 
a campaign bringing together unions, environmentalists, and activists 
around the world to challenge Amazon's monopolistic, predatory 
domination of global capitalism. Through its innovative connecting, of 
production, distribution, and consumption through its digital platforms, 
its cloud infrastructure, and its e-commerce, Amazon has gained an 
ever-greater market share through mass-surveillance technologies like 
Alexa, Echo, and Ring, to the point where the corporation mediates 
social and economic life nearly everywhere. But that comes at the cont 
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of trespassing on digital privacy, intensifying economic inequality, 
destroying labor rights, and threatening environmental wellbeing 
(indeed, Amazon's carbon footprint, owing to its delivery and cloud 
computing business, is larger than two-thirds of all countries in the 
world). Meanwhile, Amazon Web Services is venturing further into 
extractive industries, military infrastructure, and law enforcement, even 
as the corporation expands into the financial services, food provision, 
and health care sectors: “Amazon has, in effect, become a wholly 
unaccountable, predatory transnational private state—or, indeed, a 
21st-century empire.”86 For the last two years, Make Amazon Pay has 
globalized its intersectionalist struggle by intervening across Amazon's 
international supply chain—linking tech workers in the company’s 
Seattle headquarters with laborers organized by UNI Global Union 
affiliates, the East African community of Minnesota, and associated 
workers in places as far-flung as Sao Paulo, Berlin, Hyderabad, and 
Bangladesh. Building a global coalition with environmentalists like 
Greenpeace and 350.org, political organizations such as DiEM25 and 
Our Revolution, and dozens of labor unions and civil society concerns, 
along with groups like Data 4 Black Lives, the Athena Coalition’s broad 
network of groups representing diverse migrant and POC workers, and 
the Hawkers Federation of India and its coalition of street vendors, the 
campaign has successfully shut down workplaces around the world in 
demanding better working conditions. The associated street protests 
and strikes, as part of its global Black Friday actions, have turned the 
traditional day of windfall profits into a “make Amazon pay” day.87 Make 
Amazon Pay’s mission is nothing less than to win a better world, one 
where cooperative production for all overtakes corporations that serve 
CEO interests, exploit labor, and avoid paying taxes; where economic 


86 Casper Gelderblom, “Make Amazon Pay,” Progressive International newswire, 
November 27, 2020, https://progressive.international/wire/2020-11-26-make-amazon-pay 
/on. For more specific demands, see https://makeamazonpay.com/ 


87 Kenny Stancil,""We Are Fighting Back’: Global Black Friday Strikes and Protests Seek to 
!tMakeAmazonPay,” Common Dreams, November 26, 2021, https://www.commondreams.org 
/news/2021/11/26/we-are-fighting-back-global-black-friday-strikes-and-protests-seek 

makeamazonpay; and Casper Gelderblom, “This Black Friday, IL is Time to #MakeAmazonPay,” 
Hoar, November 27,2020, https://roarmag.org/essays/make-amazon-pay/. 
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activity does not destroy environments; and where markets are 
governed by democratic institutions, not the whims of one of the richest 
men in the world. It does so by exercising “the only power that can meet 
the force of transnational capital: solidarity.”88 


The PI's Make Amazon Pay campaign represents a struggle of struggles. 
Its supply-chain solidarity brings together diverse international concerns, 
place-based specificities, and divergent methodologies, each with infinite 
differences, all choreographed in tandem according to a shared political 
aim: to oppose corporate globalization.®9 As such, it offers one possible 
expression to what a future of many futures might look like, a training 

of many trainings, in the construction of another world. To this 
organizational success (to which Staal has contributed as a PI member), 
the trainings of Staal and Van Heeswijk offer complimentary models for 
movement building at the intersection of the cultural and political spheres. 
There, the assemblist-as-organizer (or the artist-as-comrade) brings all 
available aesthetic resources—from agitprop and institutional liberation 
to curatorial assembling and relational organizing—to contribute to 
reclaiming the future itself as a critical site of collective production. 

The additional challenge is, as we have seen, to scale up interventions— 
including such practices as Black Quantum Futurism's and the many 
others that comprised the trainings—and moving toward a networking of 
practices, much like the PI's internationally coordinated formations. These 
must also go beyond the becoming-collective of subjectivity premised on 
an ephemeral assemblism that's proved incapable of generating structural 
transformations in governance. While “performative assembly generates 
the embodiment of a new collectivity,” as Staal notes, their gatherings, on 


88 Gelderblom, “Make Amazon Pay.” Solidarity has also been crucial in the US, whore 
workers at Amazon's JFK8 distribution center, in the Staten Island borough of New York 
City, have turned the tide against the company’s anti-labor union-busting practices, anid 
in 2022 became the first Amazon site in the country to successfully vote to unionize 


89 Thea Riofrancos, “Seize and Resist,” Baffler, no. 54 (November 2020), 
https://thebaffler.com/salvos/seize-and-resist-riofrancos. 
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the basis of shared and differentiated experiences of precarity, face the 
ongoing challenge of how to overcome the short-termism of many project- 
based formations (and tellingly, Butler’s own study of performative 

sembly includes no mention of the more durable forms of trade unions 
and organized labor, opting for a focus on ephemeral gatherings of social 
protest like Black Lives Matter and Occupy Wall Street).1 


Building on these precedents, radical futurisms must go further, with an 
eye toward organizing long-lasting and multi-scalar bonds that can build 
power in ways that only institutions can offer, as Staal himself recognizes: 
“Once the squares are empty again, this new institutionality needs to 

be formalized, organized, and enacted under administrative structures 
of checks and balances that guarantee durable physical and economic 
security and fidelity to the collectivity that brought it into being in the 
first place.’s2 While “instituent power’—the creative energy driving 
institution-building—might “keep in check the tendency of congealed 
structures to ossify or become oppressive, while at the same time helping 
to accumulate and bind temporary energies that would otherwise burn 
out,’ as MTL Collective argues, it’s increasingly clear that what's 
nonetheless necessary today are enduring organizational forms with 

the protocol that can coordinate and integrate insurgent energies into 

a transformative collectivity-to-come.%3 At a minimum, it will take 
nothing less than connecting the local to the international to challenge 
the domination of global capital. In terms of that goal, “assemblism— 
creatively modeled in the trainings of Van Heeswijk and Staal and 
Malzacher—“lays the foundation for a collectivity yet to emerge.”94 


‘aal, “Assemblism”; Butler, Performative Theory c nbly. For a critique of 
iblism in favor of the durability, rot d scale of the commur 
and state, see Jodi Dean, “Anti-commun ration” (UC Santa 
d the End of the World” 


MTL Collective, “In: Critique to Institutional Liberation?, 
Raunig, “Instituent Pr Fleeing, Transforming. Art and Contemporary 
Critical Practice: Reinventing Institutional Critique, ed. Gerald Raunig and Gen Ray 
(London: Mayfly, 200! 
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The long run of COVID-19 has magnified the crisis of care under 
capitalism, beginning with the role of the state. Called on to provide 
public welfare, manage health infrastructures, and bring about economic 
rescue following surges in cases and waves of enforced lockdowns, 

the state—the US state being exemplary, but also exceptional given its 
private health care system—has performed the role inadequately at best. 
At the same time, it has continued to secure markets for elite wealth 
accumulation and surveil social movements opposing its hegemony, 
including those demanding racial and migrant justice, climate action, 
prison abolition, and police defunding.! While vaccine distribution has 
become a desired state operation, neoliberal governance has instead 
guaranteed intellectual property rights for Big Pharma and thereby 
secured the commodification of life-saving medications, giving rise to 
vaccine apartheid nationally and internationally. With its key services— 
health, defense, prisons, transport, education, and immigration— 
increasingly outsourced to private corporations, the state has come to 
function as an extension of the market.2 


Meanwhile, mutual aid practices, including those operating in art’s 
expanded field of social practice, have arisen to provide grassroots- 
organized emergency assistance in the absence of state programs for the 
common good, in the form of houseless services, community medical care, 
economic assistance, and collective survival practices against police 
brutality.2 But, as some say, we can't “mutual aid” our way out of a pandemic, 
itself part of global climate breakdown resulting from the unleashed 
zoonotic pathways opened up by habitat-disrupting industrial agriculture 
and global markets.‘ Rather than localist rescue, we need scalable solutions, 


1 Onthese antinomies of the state, see Alberto Toscano, “The State of the Pandemic,” 
Historical Materialism 28, no. 4 (2020): 3-23. 


2 Kojo Koram, Uncommon Wealth: Britain and the Aftermath of Empire (London: 
John Murray, 2022), esp. “The State of Outsourcing,” 36-42. He also details the sixteenth- 
century imperial roots of this system and the role of its central agent: the corporation. 


3 See Dean Spade, Mutual Aid: Building Solidarity during This Crisis (and the Next) 
(London: Verso Books, 2020). 


4 AsNaomi Klein explained in the Red May roundtable discussion “Survival and 
Resistance: Mutual Aid in Disastrous Times,” YouTube video, 1:38:22, May 7, 2021, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=HvLVK6ctRqM. 
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global distribution systems, and coordinated relief, including at the state 
level, which puts us in a bind. While climate breakdown and the pandemic 
have shown the necessity of large-scale governance, the contemporary 
state, ruled by global capital, is the very source of oppression, economic 
inequality, and racialized, militarized violence. 


In his recent book on the convergence of COVID-19, climate breakdown, 
and chronic emergency—an interlinked set of crises that defines our 
present—Andreas Malm argues for the urgency of a phase shift to 
“climate Leninism,” meaning an ecosocialist state uniquely capable 

of ending the reign of world-destroying fossil capital and its associated 
contradictions by choosing to make the necessary transformations 

in energy systems and resulting social adjustments toward 
decarbonization and collective well-being.5 Only such an order as that 
could halt climate catastrophe, accomplishing what current powers are 
unwilling and unable to do owing to their structural complicity in, and 
benefiting from, capitalism's global markets. But, as Malm’s critics have 
pointed out, and as he himself acknowledges, that prescription for 
ecological revolution, as necessary as it may be, misses a critical 
component in what such a revolution would require: widespread and 
organized mass movements of transformation. For who is the subject 

of climate Leninism? Whether it is the people, the multitudes, or an 
international working class, this subject would need to compose a social 
agent powerful enough to redirect state governance, currently split 
between the welfare state and the security state. But unfortunately, that 
is lacking. Indeed, if there is a specter haunting the present—one defined 
by sprawling and multifaceted climate emergency, rampant militarism 
(newly triggered by Russia's invasion of Ukraine), and growing social 
dysfunction—it is the absence of a revolutionary agent capable of 
transforming current politics and building a radically different future 


While emancipatory futurity may be hampered by the lack of an 
organized Left, social movements have stepped up to try to fill the jap 


5 Andreas Malm, Corona, Climate, Chronic Emergency: War Communiai in the Twenty 
First Century (London: Verso Books, 2020). 
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Certainly, BLM, the feminist #MeToo international, decolonial formations 
like The Red Nation and Idle No More, and ecosocialist organizing from 
Democratic Socialists of America (DSA) and the Socialist Alternative to 
the Progressive International—mirroring leftist party and social- 
movement organizing worldwide—offer a glimmer of hope, building on 
the earlier convergence of the Arab Spring, the 15-M anti-austerity 
movement in Spain, and the various iterations of Occupy. But even these 
remain incapable to date of effectively challenging entrenched capitalist 
governance and its counterinsurgency forces (despite the entrance of 
some movement activists into electoral positions). The challenge remains 
how to amplify these radical energies, empowering the movement for 
national and indeed global transformation. While these diverse 
movements might converge in asserting a shared political project 
dedicated to decolonization, abolition, and ecosocialism—and in some 
ways, ona smaller scale, this is the goal of the assemblist collectivizations 
practiced by Jonas Staal and Jeanne van Heeswijk considered in the 
previous chapter—it's also true that a shared vision or critical agenda is 
not enough. As Not an Alternative, the US-based collective that works at 
the intersection of art, activism, and critical theory, explain, “language in 
common” is no “substitute for political organization.” And as Jodi Dean 
(one of Not an Alternative'’s frequent collaborators) reminds us, “It is not 
only a question of ‘constructing the political collectivity with the will and 
capacity to bring an egalitarian world into being, but also of establishing 
the infrastructures and forms of organization necessary ‘to hold open the 
space for the emergence of such a will?”6 To forge the bonds of the kind 
of transformative collectivization capable of bringing radical futurity into 
existence will take nothing short of “solidarity-building infrastructure 
the media platforms, organizational forms, institutional durability, and 
nonalienating bureaucracy necessary to create lasting power.’ 


6 Jodi Dean, Crowds and Party (London: Verso Books, 2016), 251, quoted in Steve Lyons 
and Jason Jones for Not an Alternative, “The Language in Common,” e-flux journal, no. 13 
(November 2020), https://www.e-flux.com/journal/113/359927/the-language-in-common/. 


7 Notan Alternative, “Language in Common.” 
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But what does solidarity mean today, and how is it actually being 
practiced? What are its challenges, especially given a widespread social 
context fraught by deep divisions, including liberal and ethnocentric 
identitarian divides, corporate attacks on organized labor, and social 
media atomization? Equally important, where are its successes? How 
might solidarity extend from local commitments to global reach, scaling, 
upward to the transnational where capital operates, and downward to 
where its empowerment is most immediately felt in everyday life?! 


Far from detached from global dynamics, local conditions are 
structurally determined by international economic and political 
arrangements. And it is there, where the violence of racial and colonial 
capital is directly experienced, that we can find the seeds of mounting, 
resistance, offering a productive context through which to consider 
these pressing questions. In what follows, I explore solidarity’s 
significance, necessity, and conceptual and practical challenges in 
making these connections in relation to the contemporary struggles of 
La Colectiva Feminista en Construcci6n, the Puerto Rican grassroots 
organization dedicated to a decolonial Black feminist praxis, and 
Decolonize This Place, particularly in relation to their most recent 
project Strike MoMA, along with conceptualizations of solidarity 
ranging from the Combahee River Collective to the Debt Collective. 


Hopeful Pessimism, Post-disaster Futures 


Building on the traditions of anti-colonial, environmentalist, and 
feminist struggles, La Colectiva Feminista en Construccién employs 
all manner of creative street performance, sit-ins, and social media 


8 As Rodrigo Nunes explains: “It is neither a matter of waiting for dispersed local iitiitive 
to suddenly click into producing the expected results, nor of building a single power 
global collective force to take the appropriate action, both of which are oxtromely unlikely 
The challenge instead is to have sufficiently strong and coordinated focuses of Collar tive 
action at the local and intermediary scales so as to produce global aggregate alfoct 
Nunes, “The Scale of Things to Come: The Local, the Global, and Organization, Viewsat 
Magazine, May 27, 2021, https://viewpaintmag.com/2021/05/27/the scala of Tilign te 
-come-the-local-the-global-and-organization/#r+13241+2+5, 
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propaganda—in other words, solidarity-building infrastructure—to 
contest the multifaceted colonial oppression they experience in Puerto 
Rico.° On April 17, 2020, in San Juan, they enacted La Compra Combativa 
(Combative grocery shopping), addressing shoppers standing in 
supermarket lines to raise political grievances that stretch from the local 
to the international. In their action, collective members spoke to their 
targeted audience—inviting random consumers to become political 
agents and allies in struggle—about the lack of available coronavirus 
testing and inadequate lockdown orders, whereby the state has 
consigned people to their homes without providing economic resources 
or food, rent assistance or mortgage moratoriums.10 This situation 
inspired larger conversations about the reasons for the absence of 
general welfare on the island, owing in large part to the privatization of 
public resources (most recently, the energy grid), which has occurred 
within a political system plagued by government corruption resulting 
from the US-imposed system of antidemocratic emergency 
management and longstanding indebtedness. 


La Colectiva Feminista en Construccién, Comparsa AFRO-Futurista, street performance tor 


La Colectiva's intervention was forceful and confrontational. With it, nternational Women’s Day, San Juan, Puerto Rico, March 8, 2021 


they refused the status quo of consumerist complacency and the 


consignment of public space to a capitalist predatory logic. Their Puerto Rico has long suffered from US financial domination." 
coordinated disturbance was aimed at building oppositional political After years of dysfunctional governance beholden to IMF neoliberal 
consensus, assembling for the common good, and challenged shoppers structural adjustment policies, in the wake of a century of US 

to carefully consider their choices—whether to sacrifice themselves to colonialism, the territory has racked up a debt many consider 

the state’s extractive economy, or to support the interests of the many unpayable, and others, simply unconstitutional.’2 Most recently, 

in opposing that system. As they proclaimed in their Comparsa AFRO- matters have worsened under the terms of the Puerto Rico Oversight, 
Futurista (Afrofuturist carnival troupe) celebrating International Management, and Economic Stability Act (PROME SA), forged in 2016 
Women's Day in 2021, “Para todos, jtodo!” (For everyone, everything!)— by the Obama administration, which established an unelected Financial 
a slogan borrowed in solidarity from the Zapatistas’s anti-colonial Oversight and Management Board for restructuring the island's debt, 


struggle in Mexico, even as they also declared their allegiance to Black 


Lives Matter’s international racial justice movement. 
11 Rocio Zambrana, Colonial Debts: The Case of Puerto Rico (Durham, NC: Duke University 
Press, 2021). 


12 Heriberto Martinez-Otero and lan J. Seda-Irizarry, “The Origins of the Puorto Rican Dott 
Crisis,” Jacobin, August 10, 2015, https://www.jacobinmag.com/2015/( JB/puarlo rik in 
~crisis-imf/. | address Puerto Rico as a site of extractive violence in relation to the urlwork ol 
Allora & Calzadilla, in T. J. Demos, “Blackout: The Necropolitics of Extraction," Beyonit the 

10 Facebook post by La Colectiva, April 17,2020. World's End: Arts of Living at the Crossing (Durham, NC: Duke University Prose, 2021), 446 


9 See La Colectiva Feminista en Construccién’s Facebook page, https://www.facebook.com 
/Colectiva.Feminista.PR/. 
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currently amounting to some $74 billion. Living in an “unincorporated 
territory” of the United States, Puerto Ricans are US citizens but have no 
federal voting rights, even as they are subjected to the nation’s economic 
policy directives over which they have no control. According to the 
stipulations of PROMESA, Puerto Rico's emergency management board 
siphons public resources that would otherwise fund universities, 
hospitals, pensions, infrastructure, and public schools. It does so to pay 
off Puerto Rico's debt to creditors (many of them US hedge funds), 
effectively prioritizing corporate profits over people's lives.13 The result 
has been the formation of what Jerome Roos calls a “debt colony’"—a 
common financial sentence for many formerly colonized countries in 
the Global South—with the island’s infrastructure falling into disrepair as 
public welfare is sacrificed to vulture capitalism." The situation has only 
worsened in the wake of the island’s encounter with the disastrous super 
hurricanes Irma and Maria in 2017, followed by the COVID-19 pandemic 
less than three years later, resulting in a cascading of emergencies, from 
the financial and the political, to the social and the environmental. 


When considering what post-disaster futures might promise, unfolding 
amid such imperial ruins as these—the disaster ultimately being colonial 
capitalism itself, rather than anything assignable to nature alone— 
Yarimar Bonilla sees hope as inevitably shrouded in pessimism.5 The 
“hopeful pessimism” of post-disaster futures blurs the division between 
what the Out of the Woods collective terms “emergency-as-event” (a 


13 Puerto Rico is exemplary of a global condition affecting many countries in the Global 
South. As of April 2020, sixty-four countries—from Angola and Pakistan to Haiti and 
Cambadia—spend more to service their debt than on health care. See Jubilee Debt 
Campaign, ty-Four Countries Spend More on Debt Payments than Health,” April 12, 
2020, https://jubileedebt.org.uk/press-release/sixty-four-countries-spend-more-on-debt 
-payments-than-health. 


14 Jerome Roos, “The New Debt Colonies,” Viewpoint Magazine, February 1, 2018, 
https://www.viewpointmag.com/2018/02/01/new-debt-colonies/. For more on the 
situation in Puerto Rico, see Zambrana, Colonial Debts; the work of Defend PR, a 
multimedia project designed to document and celebrate Puerto Rican creativity, 

resilience, and resistance, http://www.defendpr.com/; and Naomi Klein, The Battle for 
Paradise: Puerto Rico Takes On the Disaster Capitalists (Chicago: Haymarket Books, 2018). 


15 See Yarimar Bonilla, “Postdisaster Futures: Hopeful Pessimism, Imperial Ruination, 
and La futura cuir,” small axe 62 (July 2020): 147-62. 
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discrete and punctual occurrence) and “emergency-as-condition” (an 
ongoing, entrenched disorder), amounting to what Andreas Malm cally 
“chronic emergency,’ which aptly characterizes the durational 
endlessness of Puerto Rico's long-standing crisis.16 Addressing exactly 
this bundle of multi-scalar and pluritemporal conditions, La Colectiva 
focuses on the nexus of the local and the global in their recent rebellious 
actions, where the impacts of Wall Street's vulture hedge funds seeking, 
debt repayments lands in force on the racialized and gendered bodies of 
the dispossessed in Puerto Rico. In response to intertwined economic, 
political, and ecological emergencies, they, like many other activist 
collectives worldwide, deploy creative performances of insurgency that 
transform social life into a combative political space, and seed world 
building potentiality into grassroots interventions.” While they are only 
one example of innumerable activist practices operating within diverse 
local contexts today—activist practices with constitutive aesthetic 
elements not reducible to the category of art, but rather opening 
collective creativity to the invention of living otherwise—La Colectiva 
provides a compelling entrance into considering how solidarity 
operates within the zone of socio-environmental violence. 


For their Black Feminist Friday action in 2016, La Colectiva protested 

the militarization of hurricane relief days after Maria struck Puerto Rico, 
where repressive security protocols geared toward the protection of private 
property displaced the compassionate work of community care and 

public health, particularly shocking given the widespread, prolonged loss 
of electricity and clean drinking water. In 2018, they organized a three-day 
plantén, or sit-in protest, where they installed themselves in front of the 


16 Out of the Woods Collective, “Disaster Communism: The Uses of Disustor," Hi pe 
against Hope: Writings on Ecological Crisis (Brooklyn: Common Notions, 2020), and Muliyy 
Corona, Climate, Chronic Emergency. As this chapter was being finalized in September 
2022, Puerto Rico suffered yet another disastrous weather event with Hurricane lan, 
bringing further blackouts and infrastructure breakdown 


17 Nelson Maldonado-Torres discussed La Colectiva's 
“Beyond Critique: Decolonial Thought/Combative Acts” (lecture, Latin American 
Speakers Series, Sur Gallery, Toronto, April 25, 2022). 


“combative® organizing in 
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governor's mansion, demanding that then-governor Ricardo Rossellé 
recognize the emergency of sexist violence, exacerbated in an indebted and 
disaster-struck Puerto Rican society, and sign legislation to address 

and eliminate it (their protests ultimately helped oust Rossellé from power 

a year later, following revelations of his Telegram chats that included 
misogynist and homophobic comments).'8 And in 2019, as part of 
International Women's Day celebrations, they mounted Embargo Feminista 
in Plaza las Américas in San Juan, where a range of financial institutions 
have centers, including a few of their targets: Santander, whose largest 
shareholder is BlackRock (and two of its executives served on the PROMESA 
Fiscal Control Board), and FirstBank subsidiaries, which underwrote 
Puerto Rico's bonds, yielding massive banking-fee income and investor 
earnings (including for GoldTree Asset Management and Och-Ziff Capital 
Management, discussed further, along with BlackRock, below).19 These 
“pirates of the Caribbean” were targeted for their role in abetting the debt 
crisis, which was all the more disastrous after Hurricane Maria. Causing 
more than $90 billion in estimated damages, that extreme weather event 
killed thousands and left multitudes suffering, even as bondholders have 
continued to fight for sales-tax revenues.20 


18 More specifically, La Colectiva supported a proposed order that “would have 
mandated that government agencies form coalitions with feminist organizations; establish 


educational campaigns to raise awareness about gender violence; implement a curriculum 
with a gender perspective in schools (which was being rejected by Rossellé’s 
administration); recognize diverse families in terms of sexual orientation and composition; 


introduce professional development lor -reate a special division within the police 
department to process and deal with crimes related to gender violence; and enforce 
training for police officers investigating instances of gender violence.” Aurora Santiago 
Ortiz, “La Colectiva Feminista en Construccion Are Leading the Puerto Rican Resistance,” 
Open Democracy, January 14,2020, https://www.opendemocracy.net/en/oureconomy 
/\a-colectiva-feminista-en-construccion-are-leading-the-puerto-rican-resistance/. 


hers; 


19 For more on the operations of these firms, see Hedge Clippers, in collaboration with 
Committee for Better Banks, “Pirates of the Caribbean,” report, 2016, https://hedgeclippers 
.org/pirates-of-the-caribbean-how-santanders-revolving-door-with-puerto-ricos 
-development-bank-exacerbated-a-fiscal-catastrophe-for-the-puerto-rican-people/; 

and La Colectiva’s Facebook post on March 8, 2019, https://www.facebook.com/Colectiva 
.Feminista.PR/posts/2087760464649007. 


20 Rocio Zambrana, “Black Feminist Tactics: On La Colectiva Feminista en Construccién’s 
Politics without Guarantees,” Society and Space, February 25, 2020, https://www 
-societyandspace.org/articles/black-feminist-tactics-on-la-colectiva-feminista-en 
-construccions-politics-without-guarantees. Also see Zambrana, Colonial Debts, 106-7. 
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In these actions, La Colectiva has consistently turned the body into a 
vector of political mobilization—not any generic body, but the racialized 
and gendered ones made most vulnerable by the intersections of 
colonial domination, sexual violence, financial exploitation, the 
coronavirus pandemic, and structural neglect. As Shariana Ferrer-Nuiez 
of La Colectiva contends: “If the body is precisely the danger and the 
threat, if it is going to become a weapon, then we are going to use the 
body precisely in a confrontation to generate a social bond that allows us 
not only to survive a pandemic but also to directly challenge power and 
with it, to trace other futures where solidarity is the compass of change.” 


PLANTON 


CONTRA LA VIQLENCIA MAGHISTA 


\ 


La Colectiva Feminista en Construccién, Plant6én Contra la Violencia Machista (Protos! 
against sexist violence), poster, 2018 


21 Quoted in Rocio Zambrana’s response to “Sentencing the Present Part hive Cilio 
Conversations in a Time of Crisis,” Public Seminar, June 4, 2020, https: //publicneninai ony 
/essays/sentencing-the-present-part-five/?utm_campaign=sharalink (iy eriphieie) 
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La Colectiva Feminista en Construccién, ‘Justicia para todos” (Justice for all), anti-Rossello 
protest, summer 2019 


For La Colectiva, the future doesn't unfold haphazardly or 
spontaneously in the abstract. Nor is it simply directed by financial and 
political powers, or by acts of unnatural disaster. Instead, it’s a site of 
struggle, collectively built, guided, traced, directed, rehearsed, and 
performed in the here and now, through solidarity, the embodied force 
of collective political belonging. Solidarity is the glue that holds together 
the traditions of the oppressed. With La Colectiva's practice, justice 

is inscribed on the body, the site of the most danger and the origin point 
of solidarity in resistance. In this regard, their politics propose a vital 
approach to radical futurism—a not-yet defined by rupture from the 
oppressive conditions of the colonial and racial capitalist present. If 

the Left is to regain the means of production of the future, as Jonas Staal 
urges in “Training for the Future,” then, as La Colectiva contends, we 
must mobilize solidarity as the compass of change. It is only there that 
we can grow the social relations of collective power, building the 
necessary “we” capable of challenging global capitalist domination. 
And if the body is the site of greatest existential vulnerability, where 
one encounters the most immediate intertwined effects of climate 
emergency, indebtedness, and sociopolitical violence, then it makes 
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sense that solidarity must begin there, too, according to La Colectiva, 
in forging the social bonds to enable future survival. 


Transformative Solidarity 


Solidarity is, admittedly, a strained category these days, barely surviving, 
the last few decades of concerted ruling-class attacks on left-wing 
organizing, even while global financial elites have repeatedly 
demonstrated their power in reaffirming their own solidarity of shared 
interests. The result has created an unprecedented era of perhaps the 
greatest economic inequality in human history. Indeed, working-class 
models have been hobbled by the neoliberal assertion of the self- 
interested competitive individual; denuded by the postindustrial 
creative entrepreneurial subject, including in the arts and the academy; 
corroded by corporate, governmental, and legislative attacks on 
unionized labor; weakened by just-in-time production, the gig and 
service economy; fragmented by social media atomization and its 
amplification of polarization; and divided by liberal and reactionary 
identity politics fomenting rifts between social groups. As Astra Taylor 
(of the Debt Collective) and Leah Hunt-Hendrix (of Way to Win) 
acknowledge, in recent years “solidarity has only fitfully manifested 
and proved difficult to maintain, in large part because plutocrats and 
politicians have mastered a strategy of divide and conquer,” 
operationalized through all the above tactics.22 


Declarations of radical solidarity these days are often, consequently, 
little more than superficial, a matter of clicktivist virtue signaling 
without leverage or sacrifice, or the result of the institutional 
performance of symbolic rhetoric. Recent calls for solidarity with Black 
Lives Matter, coming from all manner of institutions otherwise declininy, 


22. Astra Taylor and Leah Hunt-Hendrix, “One for All,” New Republic, Augquel eG, (O10 
https://newrepublic.com/article/154623/green-new-deal- solidarity solution clinvwite 
-change-global-warming. 
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meaningful structural and economic transformation, is exemplary.23 
The arts sector in particular is in bad shape, despite the encouraging 
recent gains of successful museum workers’ unionization efforts and 
artists’ collectivization around debt abolition and decolonial monument 
removals.” As artist Hito Steyerl diagnosed those failures a decade ago: 
“We have to face up to the fact that there is no automatically available 
road to resistance and organization for artistic labor. That opportunism 
and competition are not a deviation of this form of labor but its inherent 
structure. That this workforce is not ever going to march in unison, 
except perhaps while dancing to a viral Lady Gaga imitation video. The 
international is over. Now let's get on with the global.”25 


But declaring the end of “the international,” consigning the socialist 
solidarity of decades past to the grave, and affirming “the global,” where 
borderless corporate capital runs roughshod over all else—even if Steyer!'s 
comments were more diagnostic than prescriptive—was also premature. 
While it may have captured some of the truth of many dominant art 
institutions in enforcing neoliberal individuation and competitive division 
above all else, it counted out working-class power dedicated to anti- 
capitalist organizing all too soon. After all, Steyerl’s observation was made 
just before the global convergence of the Arab Spring, the 15-M Movement, 
and Occupy Wall Street, as well as the resurgence of artistic activism that 
accompanied and was even formative to these movements, which put the 
lie to both the seeming historical closure of leftist internationalism and any 


23 See Kaisha S. Johnson, “Enough Already with the Statements of ‘Solidarity,’ Arts 
"Medium, June 4, 2020, https://medium.com/@kaijohnson_54513/enough-already 
-with-the-statements-of-solidarity-arts-world-c2d1ee03e899; and Charlotte Higgins 
“It's about Solidarity’: The Artists Who Hijacked the Turner Prize Speak Out,” Guardian, 
December 4, 2019, https://www.theguardian.com/artanddesign/2019/dec/04/its-about 
-solidarity-the-artists-who-hijacked-the-turner-prize-speak-out. 


24 See Catherine Wagley, “Museum Workers across the Country Are Unionizing,” Artnet, 
November 25, 2019, https://news.artnet.com/market/union-museum-analysis-1714716; and 
Margaret Carrigan, “With Unemployment at an Historic High, America’s Art Workers Band 
Together,” Art Newspaper, September 4, 2020, https://www.theartnewspaper.com/news 
/with-unemployment-on-the-rise-art-workers-unionise. 


25 Hito Steyerl, “Politics of Art: Contemporary Art and the Transition to Post-democracy,” 
-flux journal, no. 21 (December 2010), https://www.e-flux.com/journal/21/67696 
/politics-of-art-contemporary-art-and-the-transition-to-post-democracy/. 
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generalizations of art's form of labor as unalterable. Indeed, recently, 
movements have been growing in support of an “art of internationalism” 
where solidarity is art’s form of labor, exemplified in the Progressive 
International—where the “Art of Internationalism stands both for the craft of 
organizing transnational, planetary solidarities, while emphasizing the 
critical role of internationalist art and culture that helps shape our common 
struggles and desires.”26 The initiative comes with seven goals: make art 
communal; support Progressive International members and allied 
campaigns worldwide; explore pedagogies of internationalist art and 
culture; ally progressive communal institutions; abolish cultural racism, 
patriarchy, and fascism; defend the rights of cultural workers; and sustain 
social movements. In fact, there’s been a recent upwelling of energy toward 
mounting large-scale, coordinated struggles against the hegemony of global 
capital; if anything, this movement stands to grow further in coming years. 


Given the cascading crises and chronic emergency of the present 
caused by capital's political economy—driving climate breakdown, 
pandemic disaster, economic austerity, and authoritarian enn 
to the point of threatening the very viability ofa livable future—its time, 
as many are arguing, to reassert the necessity of building collective 
power through the bonds of multiracial working-class solidarity, which 
is uniquely capable of challenging the dominance of capitalist 
hegemony. Indeed, as Taylor and Hunt-Hendrix contend, “To = 
global catastrophe, we urgently need to resurrect the ancient a of 
solidarity” which they define as “a method of forming and affirming 
social and political relationships across difference, uniting people 
around not just common interests, but common economic interests."?" 
It’s precisely these types of relationships that will empower the Left to 
realize transformative futures, for instance, on the basis of aradical and 
anti-capitalist global Green New Deal, or the Movement for Black Lives’ 
platform for a Red, Black, and Green New Deal, according to which 
climate justice is racial justice, and where solidarity with the Global 

26 See Progressive International, “Introducing the Art of Internationalism, "Mareh 1, !O21 
https://progressive.international/wire/2021-03. 48-introducing-the-art-ol internationalioni/en 


27 Taylor and Hunt-Hendrix, “One for All.” 
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South entails “the cancellation of all international debt and support 

for Black communities in the form of reparations from colonial 
governments and corporations that have created the mess in which 

we live”28 From a labor perspective, solidarity is nothing less than “the 
greatest force for good in human history” and the best hope for working 
people to change the economic arrangements that have produced the 
inequality and divisive discrimination that keeps us locked in the 
dystopian present, with its future looking even worse.?9 


Debt Collective poster by Ange Tran 


28 Quotes from Black Hive, the climate and environmental justice initiative of the 
Movement for Black Lives, can be found at https://redblackgreennewdeal.org/ and 
https://theblackhive.org/pillars/diasporic-solidarity/ (accessed September 17, 2022). 


29 As Sara Nelson, president of the Association of Flight Attendants-CWA, explains in 
“Solidarity Is a Force Stronger than Gravity,” Jacobin, August 16, 2019, https://jacobinmag 
com/2019/08/sara-nelson-afa-democratic-socialists-convention. On varieties of 
dystopian and emancipatory futures, see Peter Frase, Four Futures: Life after Capitalism 
(London: Verso Books, 2016). 
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Solidarity stands in contrast to other forms of social relations defined 
by charity and philanthropy, allyship and altruism—mere semblances 
of solidarity all too often stemming from the performance of virtue, 
corporate brand maintenance, and liberal guilt that fail to acknowledye 
complicity in systems of inequality in the first place. According to 
Taylor and Hunt-Hendrix, meaningful solidarity extends from the 
acknowledgment of material reciprocity, recognizing that our lives are 
deeply intertwined in networks of mutuality. They point out that a 
social practice, solidarity emerged in ancient Rome, when groups of 
people agreed to hold debts in common, in solidum (Latin, “in sum”), 
meaning members would bail each other out or default together: a 
mutual aid of its time. Risk was socialized to protect all, avoiding the 
individualization and privatization of vulnerability that is now 
commonly imposed on us by neoliberalism. 


Building that kind of solidarity is the aim of the Debt Collective, a 
group of artists, cultural workers, organizers, and institution builders 
challenging the financial status quo, and which arose out of the Occupy 
movement. While indebtedness might express the universality of 
interdependence, under predatory capitalism it generates entrenched 
hierarchies, social asymmetries, and the imposition of dispossession, 
leading to persecution and punishment, and exacerbating racial and 
class inequalities. To challenge that system, “the Debt Collective is not 
advocating debt ‘forgiveness—which implies a benevolent creditor 
taking pity on a blameworthy debtor—but rather debt abolition and the 
creation of a new economic paradigm in which our individual well-being, 
and shared liberation is a socially financed project.”30 Under present 
economic arrangements, debt figures as a form of stolen wages and 
theft of time, thus a modality of chronopolitical social control, or what 
Maurizio Lazzarato calls “a political relation of subjection” managed by 


30 The Debt Collective (represented by co-founders Laura Hanna and Astia taylor) 
presentation at Creative Time Summit, 2015, https://creativetime.org/summilyeOlb siete 
/debt-collective/. 
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finance capital.3! By changing the rules of the dominant system through 
asserting socialist values that reject this political relation of subjection, 
the Debt Collective—like La Colectiva—is contributing to inventing a 
future beyond capitalism's punishing arrangements, which requires 
nothing less than transformational solidarity: leveraging collective 

power by offering debtors a shared platform for direct action against the 
system of indebtedness. To that end, organizing work and labor militancy 
become ever more urgent, especially during the mounting crises 
exacerbated by climate breakdown, COVID-19, and disaster capitalism, 

all of which disproportionately affects those without socialized 
protections most. But that means overcoming the differences that divide 
us: “A solidarity aiming at transformational change—the horizon toward 
which solidarity must now, of necessity, be directed—demands we not just 
recognize and sympathize with the plight of others but also join them as 
equals, reaching across differences without erasing them.”32 


Modalities of Solidarity 


While there's no simple definition of solidarity in practice, La Colectiva’s 
exemplifies multiple interrelated and overlapping forms it may take as 
the compass of change. First, there's solidarity in embodiment. Given that 
the racialized and gendered body represents the most direct index of 
magnified levels of precarity, threat, and vulnerability within the state 
of colonial violence, the body becomes the prime locus of solidarity. 
Collectivized, bodies-in-common respond to injustice by mitigating 
individual loss and suffering. Solidarity manifests the body-in-relation, 
the site of shared experience, materializing mutuality in caregiving, 
irreducible to individual perspective and ultimately impossible to fully 
capture visually. This formation might appear as bodies presented in 


31 See Debt Collective, Can't Pay, Won't Pay: The Case for Economic Disobedience and 
Debt Abolition (Chicago: Haymarket Books, 2020); David Graeber, Debt: The First 5,000 
Years (Brooklyn, NY: Melville House, 2011); and Maurizio Lazzarato, Governing by Debt, 
trans. Joshua David Jordan (New York: Semiotext(e), 2015), See also Zambrana, Colonial 
Debts, which critically draws partly on Lazzarato’s argument in the case of Puerto Rico. 


32 Taylor and Hunt-Hendrix, “One for All.” 
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locked arms at demonstrations, walking and struggling together, 
mobilizing social power in shutting down streets, or striking and 
withdrawing labor in support of the most vulnerable. But these are only 
the most outward of manifestations. La Colectiva’s protests, to some 
degree, visibilize the results of deep relationality that occur in everyday 
practices of social reproduction not often easily apparent otherwise, 
even though they are essential for survival. Their concept of solidarity 
is the body’s becoming-collective and becoming-powerful in the act. 
Through these acts of embodiment, La Colectiva turns “the body into 
asite of solidarity.”33 


Less evident than the visibility of their public protests is solidarity in 
organizing, which is nonetheless the condition of possibility for the 
former, and crucial in any and all organizing work. This refers to the 
collectivizing of labor in organizing events, conceptualizing tactics and 
strategies, working through process and politics, and producing and 
distributing media propaganda, in order to challenge ruling-class power 
It includes doing the actual shared work of planning—from setting up 
mutual aid systems and performing acts of collective care, to protecting, 
the most vulnerable from police attacks and arranging jail and legal 
support if arrests do occur. Building alliances with others requires 
moving at the speed of trust, cultivating ethical relationality, and having, 
your comrades’ backs.34 Importantly, Rocio Zambrana explains that 
community selfmanagement and mutual aid (or autogestidn) are 
complex practices. Even as important survival strategies, they risk 
compensating for the state's failure of responsibility, providing support 
structures that seldom recognize their own complicity in the “neoliberal 
affirmation of the self as enterprise,” and often fail to acknowledge the 
“reproduction of race/gender/class hierarchies in the current juncture.” 
In contrast, the solidarity-building organizing efforts of La Colectiva, 


33 Zambrana, “Black Feminist Tactics.” 


34 See Spade, Mutual Aid; and for another example of approaching mutual aid 
solidarity, see T. J. Demos, with input from Vicki Winters, Jo Isaacson, Abbi £ 
Madeleine Clyde, “Solidarity Not Charity! DSA Santa Cruz's Mutual Aid Working Grou 
(a.k.a Love Boat),” Santa Cruz Left, October 28, 2020, https://dsasantaciug ong fai tele 
/solidarity-not-charity. 
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Zambrana contends, seek to render the state accountable in 
perpetuating differential violence through debt.35 


‘Third is solidarity in affect, designating the psycho-emotional investment 
generated in and sustaining the energy of collective emancipation. 
Solidarity includes conceptual agreement, organizing work, and protest 
formations, but it is also more than that. It also takes shape in the felt 
experience of lived commitment between those on the same political 
side. Its affective dimension regenerates and intensifies during 
interconnected moments of collective enactment, on the streets, at work, 
on social media, and at home. Expressions of interdependency help to 
deprivatize anxiety and counter individualized depression, allowing 
those in solidarity to see and feel together how depression may be 
political, stemming from imposed colonial debt, manifold existential 
crises, and economic inequality. As Zambrana argues, a key element 

of La Colectiva’s mobilization is reversing the creditor-debtor relation, 
showing through their actions how Puerto Ricans, and especially 
women, are the reproductive engine that feeds the extractive machinery 
of the state through their invisible and often unpaid labor. Similarly, 
Ariadna Godreau-Aubert argues that “indebted life is the continuation of 
colonial life,’ with debt inscribing “the economic and political hierarchy 
distinctive of capital within the very bonds of human sociality,” as Marx 
understood long ago.36 The radical response to this situation is not 
simply to demand debt forgiveness, let alone repayment, as these would 
end up simply restoring credit and initiating new cycles of debt in turn.37 
Instead, as Zambrana contends, “subverting debt requires seizing 
‘structures of collection, turning them into structures of accountability 


35 Zambrana, “Black Feminist Tactics.” 


46 Ariadna Godreau-Aubert, Las proprias: Apuntes para una pedagogia de las 
endeudadas (Cabo Rojo, PR: Editora Educacién Emergente, 2018), quoted in Zambrana, 
Colonial Debts, 83, 85. 


3/7 In 2015, Puerto Rico set up a Commission for the Comprehensive Audit of the Public 
Credit, which Rossellé dismantled after it filed two reports suggesting that the debt is 
unconstitutional. While the Citizen Front for the Debt Audit represents one key response, 
another route would invalidate the constitution as the legal infrastructure of colonial 
capitalism, as Zambrana proposes (59-60). 
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by moving from financial debts to historical [and] indeed colonial 
debts.”38 Such a conception resembles Fred Moten and Stefano Harney's 
conception of “debt at a distance to a global politics of blackness 
emerging out of slavery and colonialism, a black radical politics, « 
politics of debt without payment, without credit, without limit.” 


This formulation abolishes the financial obligation, and with it, 
transforms the politics of inequality into the demand for reparations 
without limit. If “Puerto Rico's colonial political economy creates and 
captures profits through extraction, predation, expulsion, exploitation, 
dispossession but also experimentation,” then that means, according, 
to La Colectiva, “Nos deben a nosotras” (They owe us [women]).40 The 
emotional rush that occurs in this act of collective empowerment— 
moving from debtor to creditor—and which La Colectiva powerfully 
bring to life in their actions, approximates what Jackie Wang terms 
“communist affect,” designating the “oceanic feeling” of social 
interconnectedness.” As the antidote to neoliberal atomization, this 
emotional plenitude occurs when existential relationality fuses with 
shared political determination in the formation of collective bonds. 
Even if La Colectiva's is ultimately a “politics without guarantees,” or 
again, “a politics of debt without payment,” one lacking assured results 
but determined nonetheless, as Zambrana makes clear, their solidarity 
charged through emotional connection is a necessary step in building 
the collective power necessary for any change to occur.42 


38 Zambrana, 100. 


39 Stefano Harney and Fred Moten, The Undercommons: Fugitive Planning & Mack 
Study (Chico, CA: AK Press, 2013), 64. 


40 Zambrana, “Black Feminist Tactics.” See also Zambrana, Colonial Debts 


41 Jackie Wang, “Oceanic Feeling and Communist Affect,” Friendship as a Forni ol | iti 
2017, https://www.dropbox.com/s/gx8hmO0v33vss6fa/Oceanic%20F ealing 20 
%28Read%29.pdf?dl=O; thanks to DSA Santa Cruz's Anxiety Caucus for the terminology, 
of de-privatizing anxiety and depression. 


42 Zambrana, “Black Feminist Tactics.” 
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Affect helps generate collective bonds, aligning emotional attachments 
with political will. As Sara Ahmed has argued, “Emotions do things, and 
work to align individuals with collectives—or bodily space with social 
space—through the very intensity of their attachments.”43 In this regard, 
emotions are performative, just as performances are emotive: emotions 
effect boundaries, suggest the intercorporeality of being with others 

as a collective body, even as that collectivization creates and amplifies 
affect in turn—including the shared hatred of colonial oppression 

and the common love of emancipation and freedom. As such, affect 
sharpens the “we” against “them,” forging the bonds of solidarity as 

a mode of political belonging. But that doesn’t mean that collective 
belonging requires sharing the same feelings or the same bodies. 
Ahmed clarifies: “Solidarity does not assume that our struggles are the 
same struggles, or that our pain is the same pain, or that our hope is for 
the same future. Solidarity involves commitment and work, as well as 
the recognition that even though we do not have the same feelings, or 
the same lives, or the same bodies, we do live on common ground.”44 
Recognizing that common ground comes with the feeling of being in 
solidarity with others. 


Finally, there's solidarity in aesthetics: insurrectionary collective agency 
expressed through shared sensibility, through sound and image, posture, 
narrative, and collective movement. This occurs both in real life and in 
mediagenic representations as a means of building political momentum. 
Whether protest signs, painted bodies, choreographed movements and 
chants, or social media memes, activist aesthetics expand the horizon of 
the sensible, contributing to insurgent propaganda as the performance 
of collective power.45 While solidarity is fundamentally a social relation, 
and as such is not and can never be reduced to a visual object or physical 
thing, its diverse materializations not only express and communicate but 
generate and focus the social bonds of political connection. The aesthetic 


43 Sara Ahmed, “Collective Feelings: Or, The Impressions Left by Others,” 
Theory, Culture & Society 21, no. 2 (April 2004): 26. 


44 Sara Ahmed, The Cultural Politics of Emotions (London: Routledge, 2004), 189. 
45 Jonas Staal, Propaganda Art in the 21st Century (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 2019). 
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dimension is not peripheral to solidarity, but integral to it, performative 
in generating the affects that foster commitment, formalize trust, and 
energize participation. Writing about “sonic solidarity,” the way that 
political groups cohere through sounds such as chants, drums, and sony, 
Louis Henderson highlights “the spectral web of echo and delay” spun by 
“the ensemble of the sense and the ensemble of the social’—a beautiful 
articulation of protest aesthetics and their force of collectivization.“ And 
Louis Chude-Sokei, building on the poetics of Edouard Glissant, relates 
how echo defines “a metaphor of reciprocity,’ including as an “emblem 
of cross-cultural diversity” when sound resonates between assorted 
people. The sonic space of insurgency unleashes “echoic repetitions of 
affective responses [...] through correspondences and affinities,” 
plumbing the “depths of mutuality” to establish “unfathomable 
kinships.”4” One can imagine all of these materializations occurring in the 
performative assemblies of La Colectiva. 


These modalities of solidarity are variously at play in insurgent action, 
giving rise to a collective subject that is more than the sum ofits parts, 
and to a media that is more than redundant. “If the people are constituted 
through a complex interplay of performance, image, acoustics, and all 
the various technologies engaged in those productions,” writes Judith 
Butler, “then ‘media’ is not just reporting who the people claim to be, but 
media has entered into the very definition of the people.”48 Media doesn't 
simply document; it expresses and materializes collectivization, bringin, 
into being the “performative assembly” of which Butler writes. It “asserts 
and instates the body in the midst of the political field” as a “demand for 
amore livable set of economic, social, and political conditions.”49 By 


46 Louis Henderson, “The Ensemble of the Senses and the Ensemble of the Social 
The Contemporary Journal, May 1, 2020, https://thecontemporaryjournal,org/issud 
/sonic-continuum/the-ensemble-of-the-senses-and-the-ensemble-of-the-social 


47 Louis Chude-Sokei, The Sound of Culture: Diaspora and Black Technopooti« 
(Middletown, CT: Wesleyan University Press, 2015), 168; and Edouard Glissant, Motion af 
Relation, trans. Betsy Wing (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1990) 


48 Judith Butler, Notes toward a Performative Theory of Assembly (Cambridqu, MA 
Harvard University Press. 2015), 20. 


49 Butler, 11. 
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challenging divisions of governance, calling for justice, reversing creditor- 
debtor relations, and actualizing their selfauthorized right to appear, 
popular assemblies such as La Colectiva also represent provisional forms 
of popular sovereignty, defying the legitimacy of electoral institutions 
and colonial administration. While on their own, these may not be 
transformational at the necessary scale, it’s impossible to imagine political 
change without these creative grassroots organizations—indeed, they 
may be the necessary building blocks of larger networks of solidarity that 
can actually alter national and global politics. 


Taking a step back, how can we parse solidarity’s common interests, 
according to Taylor and Hunt-Hendrix’s framework, with La Colectiva’s 
emphasis on the solidarity of the body—not just any body, but, as Ferrer- 
Nufiez emphasizes, one that animates a decolonial Black feminist 
methodology? Explaining this latter commitment, Zambrana draws 

on the Combahee River Collective, the Black feminist lesbian socialist 
organization active in Boston during the 1970s, key to many discussions 
of solidarity these days insofar as their work both centers subjects 
traversed by gender, racial, and class violence and argues for the 
necessity of solidarity across social difference.50 Combahee models 

an “integrated analysis and practice based upon the fact that the major 
systems of oppression”—including racism, queerphobia, sexism, and 
classism—are interlocking,” such that a “synthesis of these oppressions 
condition all of our lives.”5! This focus on the body potentially throws up 
a challenge in conceptualizing solidarity—pivoting from definitions like 
the Debt Collective's that stress indebtedness based on shared economic 
interests, to that of La Colectiva’s, where solidarity extends from Black 
feminist embodied particularity. The latter requires measuring “the 
impact of debt/austerity differentially,” giving specificity to oppression 
by “index[ing] the race/gender/class hierarchies operative within the 
colony rather than assessing the general colonial condition.’52 


50 See Keeanga-Yamahtta Taylor, ed., How We Get Free: Black Feminism and the 
Combahee River Collective (Chicago: Haymarket Books, 2017). 


51 Combahee River Collective, quoted in Zambrana, “Black Feminist Tactics.” 


52 Zambrana, “Black Feminist Tactics.” 
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Itis crucial to acknowledge these disparate impacts, even viewing, 
them as the most intimate, indeed bodily, source of politicization. 

But it’s also necessary to recall, with Ahmed, Burden-Stelly, and 
Keeanga-Yamahtta Taylor, that it was never the intention of Combahee 
to restrict solidarity to criteria of identity, which would be nothing 

less than counterproductive to large-scale movement building—identity 
is found in politics, not politics in identity, Combahee remind us.°* 
Likewise, La Colectiva’s practice of intersectionality is not meant to 
reproduce the hierarchical structures of white supremacy, colonialism, 
and capitalism in their divisive composition of social belonging. Rather, 
the goal is to center the differential effects of violence in the bodies of 
those most affected by it, which can then function as an opening to 
solidarity across difference. 


To avoid the acrimony of identitarian separatism and its political 
debilitation, according to which the shared relationality of solidarity is 
sacrificed, the challenge is to somehow bring leftist formations of solidarity 
together. In this sense, La Colectiva’s example is politically enabling in two 
powerful ways: First, it opens solidarity to a shared embodied social 
experience, specifically in relation to decolonial Black feminist identity. 
And second, it invites a comradeship of common interests that transcends 
particularity, achieved when we recognize that the economic forces of 
vulture capitalism destroying the life chances of Black Puerto Rican 
women are directly linked to those crushing equality, public health, and 
social protections in mainland United States. In other words, these 
struggles—of decolonial Black feminists in Puerto Rico and cross-racial, 
working-class interests in the United States—are fundamentally aligned, 
because the forces of oppression are the same for both. This shared class 
composition is evident when we look at another site of struggle that is 
also directly connected to La Colectiva's: Strike MoMA, initiated in New 
York in 2021, which calls for solidarity precisely on this double basis, 


53 As Charisse Burden-Stelly clarifies it in her lecture “Between Radicalinni ani 

Repression: U.S. Black Communists against Racial Capitalism,” part ola collaborative 
public series between the Wattis Institute and CCA, March 24, 2021, https //wallinory 
/browse-the-library/watch-listen/past-events/between-radicalism and repression 
-black-communists-against-racial-capitalism-a-lecture- by-dr-charisse burdety etal 
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Strike MoMA Working Group of the International Imagination of Anti-national Anti-imperialist 
Feelings, poster, 2021 
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Fossil Capital / Strike MoMA 


As an art-activist campaign of institutional liberation directed against 
the Museum of Modern Art (MoMA) in New York—while also possessityy 
an anti-capitalist, anti-colonial horizon extending far beyond it—Strike 
MoMaA constitutes a solidarity of struggles. Unfolding initially in a 
campaign of ten weeks, and organized by the Strike MoMA Working, 
Group of the International Imagination of Anti-national Anti-imperialist 
Feelings (IIAAF), the struggle invited individual and group participants 
to join in a spectrum of activities, including art, poetry, research, 
education, testimony, media, and action in order to challenge MoMA as 
a perpetrator of interlocking oppression.54 This was announced with 
piece of Instagram agitprop, depicting the museum as barely visible in 
its present form and transformed under an ecocentric pattern of 
pomegranate tree branches. As the organizers of the initiative write: 


When we strike MoMA, we strike its blood-soaked modernity. The 
monument on 53rd Street becomes our prism. We see our histories and 
struggles refracted through its crystalline structure, and foreclosed 
futures come into view. The museum is converted into a theater of 
operations where our entwined movements of decolonization, abolition, 
anti-capitalism and anti-imperialism can find one another. Why strike 
MoMA? So that something else can emerge, something under the 
control of workers, communities, and artists rather than billionaires.) 


By targeting the insidious network of antidemocratic and extractivist 
corporate globalization, whose leading representatives siton MoMA’s board 
of trustees, Strike MoMAs solidarity of struggles becomes clear. Indeed, that 
network figures as an integral part of Strike MoMAs intervention in imayiniiy, 


54 The full list of IAAF members includes: Artists for a Post-MoMA Future, Conmily 
Boricua en la Diaspora; Curators and Educators for Decolonization; Decolonize Hits Mane 
Direct Action Front for Palestine; Forensic Architecture; Former Employoon ol MoMA 
Global Ultra Luxury Faction; Insurgent Poets Society; MoMA Divest; Take Hock the ln 
War Dance Collective: and We Will Not Be Silent; see https://www.strikemoria ory? 


56 Strike MoMA, “Framework and Terms for Struggle,” March 23, 2021 
https://www.strikemoma.org/. 
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post-MoMA futures. Building on their 2019 campaign going after arms 
manufacturer and then Whitney Museum board member Warren B, Kanders 
during the so-called Tear-Gas Biennial, IAAF member Decolonize This Place 
(DTP) asks: “What does interconnected struggle actually mean?”56 To answer 
this question, one must begin by acknowledging the intersecting impacts of 
MoMaAsleaderships activities—including violence, dispossession, and 
oppression—that fall on diverse communities (including in Puerto Rico), and 
connect them to their causes. That includes the transnational corporations 
represented by their respective CEOs who sit on MoMA’ board, composing an 
“interlocking directorate,” a network of oligarchs, heads of multinationals, and 
defense industry profiteers typical of the trans-corporate governance of many 
dominant cultural institutions these days. Its web of corporate power, along 
with the cultural artwashing gained through philanthropy that generates its 
cultural legitimacy, forms the critical object of the Strike MoMA action. 


ON MoMA. BOARD OF VIOLENCE: 


INTERLOCKING 
DIRECTORATE 


INTERCONNECTED 
STRUGGLES 


Strike MoMA poster, 2021 


56 See the social media campaign carried out by DTP on Instagram, May 27, 2021, 
https://www.instagram.com/p/CPYRirmgTZH/. 
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Within MoMAs representative corporate leadership—exemplary of the 
most powerful and wealthy of such institutions—we discover the leaders ol 
the political economy of financial extractivism and state violet ice, and 
ultimately the overarching system of racial and colonial capitalism that 
implicates and negatively affects most of us.57 Challenging and overcominy: 
that expansive order demands a solidarity of struggles of a similar scale 
While it may not be news to everyone, the extent and geographical reach 
of MoMAS corporate connections is astounding. Inaugurated decades 

ago by Rockefeller oil wealth—with historic ties to US governance and the 
nation's interventionist cultural and foreign policy—MoMaA has given rise 
to a contemporary corporate web that reaches into virtually all sectors of 
the global economy, impacting the striated inequalities of everyday life 
nearly everywhere, beginning with the museum's own hierarchical s ystems 
of labor inequality.58 The extensive research done by IIAAF and DTP 
details MoMA’s board members corporations that administer massive 
investments in fossil capital, linking such extraction firms as ExxonMobil 
and BP with the mining interests of Vale and Rio Tinto, and further, to the 
private prison corporations CoreCivic and GEO Group and weapons 
manufacturers Lockheed Martin and General Electric.59 That network 
also connects to BlackRock, the multinational financial management 

firm overseeing trillions in investments, with major holdings in extensive 
areas of the economy, from Big Tech to health care, transportation to 
entertainment, retail to communications.60 BlackRock CEO Larry Fink sits 


57 Valentina Di Liscia, “MoMA Announces New Board Chair to Replace Leon Black 
Hyperallergic, April 28, 2021, https://hyperallergic.com/641899/moma-announces 10\ 
-board-chair-to-replace-leon-black/. 


58 OnMoMA’s precarious labor abuses and union-busting tactics, according to whicl 
the museum figures as just another neoliberal corporation, and which is one of the taigel 
of Strike MoMA, see Shellyne Rodriguez and Billy Anania, “Bringing Abolition to thy 
Museum,” Boston Review, June 17,2021, https://bostonreview.net/articles/bringing 
-abolition-to-the-museum/. 


59 Strike MoMA Working Group, “Framework and Terms for Struggle," 2021, Witty 
strikemoma.org/. 


60 Kate Aronoff, “Is BlackRock the New Vampire Squid?,” New Republic, June 20, 200) 
https: //newrepublic.com/article/158263/blackrock-climate-change fossil fuel iivestinent 
and Julia Rock, “BlackRock and Wall Street Firms like Them Are No Frionds of the 
Environment,” Jacobin, January 29, 2021, https://www,jacobinmag.com/202 1/01 
/blackrock-larry-fink-climate-change. 
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on the board of MoMA (and NYU), and is a regular financial supporter 
of the New York City Police Foundation. The directorate extends to 
MoMA trustee Leon Black, co-founder and former CEO of Apollo 
Global Management (and financial associate of the late billionaire 

serial sex offender Jeffrey Epstein), which, like BlackRock, is a sprawling 
investment management corporation with billions invested in credit, 
private equity, and real estate assets. Leading violators of human 

rights, workers’ welfare, and Indigenous sovereignty worldwide, these 
corporations are perpetrators of climate chaos and crimes against the 
earth, its peoples and its biodiverse forms of life. 


MoMASs associated asset managing firms are also heavily invested 
in debt financing, including Puerto Rico’s. Reaching more than $253 
trillion in 2019, global debt is presently at unprecedented levels and 
has surpassed the total value of the world’s annual economic output, 
constituting a new phase of financial capital. As David Harvey wrote 
back in 2005, “neoliberalism,” freed from regulatory constraints and 
with ever new forms of market-based securitization, “has meant, in 
short, the financialization of everything,”6| Nearly two decades later, 
we are witnessing the transformation of economic arrangements 
whereby financial institutions have come to largely control the global 
economy and its governing institutions.62 BlackRock, with about $9 
trillion under management (in 2021), is the world’s biggest asset 
manager, bigger than the world’s largest bank (the Industrial and 
Commercial Bank of China). 


The financialization of everything has brought disastrous results for 
multitudes, particularly in the housing market where skyrocketing real 
estate prices, resulting from financialization, have sharply diverged 
from stagnating working people's incomes, leading to rent stress, 
mortgage foreclosures, and mass evictions. Reaching a crisis point 
during the subprime mortgage meltdown of 2007-10, the US 


61 David Harvey, A Brief History of Neoliberalism (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), 33. 


62 Hadas Thier, “Credit and Financialization,” in A People’s Guide to Capitalism 
(Chicago: Haymarket Books, 2018), 203. 
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government under President Obama, ever beholden to the financial 
sector, “committed American taxpayers to permanent, blind support 
of an unregulatable, hyperconcentrated new financial system that 
exacerbates the greed and inequality that caused the crash.”63 This 
situation lead Wall Street banks to increase future risk, the result 

of which constitutes a further instance of the colonization of the not- 
yet. The economist Eric Ruder writes how the bailout “socialized” 
losses incurred by Wall Street’s gamblers, “whose multimillion-dollar 
paychecks are defended by free-market apologists as deserved 
compensation for their unique ability to make wise decisions.’64 

And yet African American households were particularly hard hit 

by these decisions, deprived of between $71 and $93 billion—or 40 
percent of US Black wealth—through subprime mortgage payments 
and defaults, leaving them about $98,000 poorer on average.65 That 
means fewer resources for education, health care, emergency funds, 
and housing, increasing vulnerability during unexpected crises to 
come, such as a pandemic like COVID-19 that exacted disproportionate 
negative impacts on Black Americans.®6 A tool of imperialism and 
extraction, finance capital—what Marx called “fictitious capital’”— 
enables “an entire system of swindling and cheating,” even as “the 
mass of misery, oppression, slavery, degradation, and exploitation 
grows.’67 Its current effects are evident in both Puerto Rico and the US, 
and made visible in the practices of both La Colectiva and Strike MoMA 


63 Matt Taibbi, “Secrets and Lies of the Bailout,” Rofling Stone, January 4, 2014, unto 
in Thier, 218. 


64 Eric Ruder, “Comrade-in-Chief?," Socialist Worker, October 15, 2008, 
quoted in Thier, 219. 


65 Gillian B, White, “The Recession’s Racial Slant,” At/antic, June 24, 201, Hip 
.theatlantic.com/business/archive/2015/06/black-recession-housing races It 


66 Keeanga-Yamahtta Taylor, “The Black Plague,” New Yorker, April 10, 20.70, 
https://www.newyorker.com/news/our-columnists/the-black- plaque: 


67 Karl Marx, Capital: A Critique of Political Economy, vol. 3, trans, David Feribar ly (haw na 
Penguin, 1993), 572, 189; and Marx, Capital: A Critique of Political Feonemy vol | tan 
Ben Fowkes (New York: Penguin, 1990), 928-29. 
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st 
DANIEL OCH 


Daniel S. Och is the founder, chairman and former CEO of Och-Ziff Capital 


Och Ziff owns predatory bonds profiteering from Puerto Rico debt crisis 


Och Ziff owns Central African Mining and Exploration Company, recently 
paying a $213 Million Criminal Fine for bribery in the Congo (DRC) & Libya 


Daniel Och is the Former chairman and current board member of the 
Birthright Foundation which recruits Jewish-Ametican youth to the 


Zionist cause through “birthright trips” to Israel 


Strike MoMA poster, 2021 


Within MoMA’ board, in short, we glimpse the overarching nexus 

of racial and colonial capitalism, which has wreaked havoc in places 
like Puerto Rico. This includes board members Daniel Och, former 
CEO of Och-Ziff Capital Management Group (now Sculptor Capital 
Management), and Steven Tananbaum, CIO of GoldenTree, both of 
which, in addition to Fink’s BlackRock, are among the leading vulture 
funds seeking to extract the maximum financial wealth through 

their investments in Puerto Rican debt, to the detriment of the island’s 
public welfare system—a situation backed up by the US Congress.68 


68 Hakim Bishara elaborates on this insidious situation: GoldenTree “has reportedly 
spent $1.43 million on lobbying in Congress to target bills that attempted to alleviate the 
island's debt at the expense of creditors of its kind. The hedge fund's efforts were 
successful. In 2018, a group of Congress members led by presidential candidate Senator 
Elizabeth Warren wrote a scathing letter to the Financial Oversight and Management Board 
for Puerto Rico (FOMB), a body set up by the 2016 Puerto Rico Oversight, Management, and 
Economic Stability Act (PROMESA), criticizing it for a plan to reduce spending on 
education, pensions, and healthcare.” Bishara, “Seven Arrested in Protests Outside 
Museum of Modern Art Calling for Removal of Trustee,” Hyperallergic, October 21, 2019, 
https://hyperallergic.com/523491/moma-steven-tananbaum-protest/. 
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According to the watchdog site Hedge Clippers, hedge funds such 

as Apollo Global Management (the third largest US-based private 
equity firm), in acquiring large amounts of Puerto Rican debt, exploit 
the island as a tax haven. At the same time, they use their political 
influence to encourage Puerto Rico to borrow more, even as they 
demand devastating austerity measures (both BlackRock and Apollo 
have lobbied politicians to pressure Puerto Rico's management boar« | 
to prioritize debt repayments over social welfare provisions). As such, 
these corporations represent a structural force of inequality, driving 
down taxes on wealthy investors and pushing them up for working 
people, lowering wages, cutting services, and privatizing public 
schools: “The spoils they ultimately seek are not just bond payments, 
but structural reforms and privatization schemes that give them 
extraordinary wealth and power—at the expense of everyone else. 


Detailing these economic arrangements in one of his many reports for 
Hyperallergic, Hakim Bishara highlights the circumstances that led to 
the 2019 protests against the GoldenTree-MoMA connection, which 
prepared the ground for Strike MoMA: 


According to New York Communities for Change, GoldenTree is 
currently one of the top three holders of the archipelago’s debt, with 
holdings that amount to more than $2.5 billion total in sales tax 
revenue bonds issued by the Puerto Rico Sales Tax Financing 
Corporation (COFINA). The hedge fund, the nonprofit says, has made 
hundreds of millions in profit from these assets while the island's 
economy still suffers from crushing austerity measures that include 
the closing of public schools, reduced funding for universities, 
pension cuts, and the elimination of workers protections. Golden'l're« 
has a hand in imposing these austerity measures on the island's 
population. The hedge fund has reportedly spent $1.43 million on 


69 Hedge Clippers, “Hedge Fund Vultures in Puerto Rico,” Hedge Papers 17 (July 01h) 
1-3, https://hedgeclippers.org/wp-content/uploads/2015/07/7 9-Puerto Rico JOOd i pat 
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lobbying in Congress to target bills that attempted to alleviate the 
island’s debt at the expense of creditors of its kind.70 


Within the US, billionaires like Fink, Och, and Tananbaum are among 
the leading beneficiaries of this deeply inequitable system. Paying 
little to nothing in federal taxes, they commonly make tax-deductible 
contributions to conservative campaigns supporting right-wing 
politicians, who in turn advance their extreme neoliberal agendas. 
Moreover, billionaires constitute the national and indeed global ruling 
order that has greatly expanded economic inequality, hobbled social- 
welfare provisions, funneled resources into policing and private prisons, 
and supported antidemocratic judicial and political reforms in recent 
years.! As Strike MoMA rightfully concludes, “Their accumulation has 
only been possible through our dispossession."72 


Commonly considered the foremost museum of modern art in the United 
States, MoMA holds within its walls some of the best-known examples of 
avant-garde art that imagines alternative nows and emancipatory futures, 
founded on all manner of aesthetic experimentation and visions of radical 
social justice. And yet, as the above reveals, MoMA represents what we 
might call the fossil capital complex: the dominant global economic order 
that runs on climate-destroying fossil fuels, extending outward toward 


70 Bishara, “Seven Arrested in Protests.” These demonstrations were organized, in part, 
by New York Communities for Change, a social-justice advocacy group founded in 2009 
fighting for affordable housing, worker rights, and climate justice. In 2019, they mobilized 
around #CanceltheDebt in Puerto Rico, including targeting MoMA’s Larry Fink and 
Steven Tananbaum, See also Zachary Small, "Protesters Call for Removal of MoMA 
Trustee Linked to Puerto Rican Debt Crisis," Art Newspaper, October 17, 2019, 


https://www.theartnewspaper.com/news/protesters-call-for-removal-of-moma-trustee 
-linked-to-puerto-rican-debt-crisis. 


71 Further examples revealed by Strike MoMA’s research include MoMA trustee Chair 
Ronald Lauder, “the cosmetics billionaire who is also president of the Zionist lobbying group 
World Jewish Congress and a major Trump donor,” and board member Patricia Phelps 
Cisneros, “whose billions come from the right-wing Grupo Cisneros media-industrial empire 
in Latin America,” and whose husband, MoMA trustee Gustavo Cisneros is the head of 
Barrick Gold, the largest gold mining company in the world, which has committed enormous 
socio-environmental violence in East Africa, South America, and the Dominican Republic. 
See Strike MoMA, “Framework and Terms for Struggle.” 


72 Strike MoMA, “Frameworks and Terms for Struggle.” 
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operated as the instruments of colonial modernity, exercising an 
“onto-epistemological violence” of extraction and exploitation—and 
indeed “there is zero degree of separation between MoMA and the 
highest echelons of the global ruling class’"-then the only solution is 
to remake such institutions so that “plunder is de-institutionalized,” 
and reparation becomes their postcolonial “organizing principle,” as 
Azoulay argues.’ That is precisely the goal of Strike MoMA. 


Strike MoMA represents the gathering of collective will to inaugurate this 
inspiring vision of an emancipatory future. Its intersectionalist vision is 
one in which “museums and other arts institutions must pursue alternative 
structures, land back initiatives, reparations, and additional ideas that 
constitute an abolitionist approach towards arts and arts patronage, so 
that they align with the egalitarian principles that drew us to art in the first 
place,” as explained in an open letter co-authored by DTP.6 The realization 
of a post-MoMA future will take nothing less than a solidarity of struggles. 
As one of the campaign's propaganda posters diagrams it, this solidarity 
would link such struggles as the “Red Deal” and “Land Back” and 
“Indigenous Sovereignty,” “Anti-national Internationalism” in alliance with 
“Collective Liberation,” “Black Liberation,” and “Free Palestine,” with 
“Workers Control” and “Communization” joined to the objectives of “Kill 
Capitalism,” “Revolutionary Care,” and “Sanctuary Now.’ Forming a 
coordinated movement of movements, an organization of organizations, 
the diverse impacts of corporate violence are met with the solidarity of 
struggles. Appropriately, this multitude of campaigns, articulated in the 
same poster, appear as so many arrows generating a collective momentum 
leftward, overwhelming the museum, which is visually and prefiguratively 
turned upside down. 


75 Ariella Aisha Azoulay, “Modernity Is an Imperial Crime: Outlines for a Working Group,” 
YouTube video, 6:41, posted by Strike MoMA, April 23, 2021, https://www.youtube.com 
/watch?v=zYZIoRVKLv4. 


76 Hakim Bishara, “Over 150 Artists Call for Leon Black's Removal from MoMA’s Board 
over Jeffrey Epstein Financial Ties,” Hyperallergic, February 4, 2021, https://hyperallergic 
.com/619709/artists-call-for-leon-blacks-removal-moma-jeffrey-epstein/. 
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RED DEAL 


LAND BACK 


INFRASTRUCTURAL TAKE-OVER 
SANCTUARY NOW 


ANTI-NATIONAL INTERNATIONALISM 


of COLLECTIVE LIBERATION 


PUERTO RICO LIBRE 


COMMUNITY CONTROL 


INDIGENOUS SOVEREIGNTY 


BLACK LIBERATION 


FREE PALESTINE 


DE-GENTRIFICATION 
WORKERS’ CONTROL 


ABOLISH ICE 
DISMANTLE PATRIARCHY 
WOMEN’S STRIKE 

KILL CAPITALISM 


REVOLUTIONARY CARE 
FUCK THE POLICE 


COMMUNIZATION 


STRIKE MODERNITY 


Strike MoMA Working Group of the International Imagination of Anti-national Anti imporialint 
Feelings, poster, 2021 
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Solidarity of Struggles 


DTP’s solidarity of struggles is indispensable in breaking through the limits of 
liberal versions of identity politics, those that propose simplistic forms of 
sociopolitical connection and division based on race, gender, or ethnic 
background. Their divisive results ultimately prevent the camaraderie 
necessary to collectively oppose the capitalist present. As DTP contends, 
“Solidarity is not a box to be checked—itis difficult and painstaking work that 
requires us to ask: what debts do we owe to each other? What are we willing to 
sacrifice? How do we become political accomplices?”77 It’s not difficult to 
connect the dots between La Colectiva and Strike MoMA. As weve seen, both 
practices render visible the interlocking forces of oppression operative in Puerto 
Rico and mainland United States, destroying the life chances of multitudes in 
both places. Considering these contexts together—as any comprehensive 
analysis must—reveals the imperative of opposing the overarching system that 
oppresses both, because we know it negatively affects us all, and because we 
can only hope to change that system if we stand together against it. 
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Post-MoMA website, by Artists for Post-MoMA Futures, 2021, http://www.postmoma.org/ 


77 Decolonize This Place, “After Kanders, Decolonization Is the Way Forward,” Hyperallergic, 
July 30, 2019, https://hyperallergic.com/511683/decolonize-this-place-after-kanders/. 
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There are multiple strategies of resistance available to those in opposition 
to MoMAs fossil capital complex as well as the neocolonial domination of 
Puerto Rico, according to which solidarity becomes meaningful across its 
various modalities of practice, from its embodied and organizational forms 
to its affective, performative, and aesthetic operations. First, we can exit the 
system of oppression by refusing to participate in it: the withdrawal of 
labor being the classic strike form. By declining to support oppressive 
institutions through our patronage, lending these institutions credibility 
through our professional activity, or offering our un/paid labor, we come to 
recognize ourselves as the creditors, as La Colectiva argues, on which the 
entire system ultimately depends. In withholding credit, we assert 
collective power. Together, we can mobilize against that system, deploying 
a diversity of tactics and a diversity of aesthetics. Signing letters and 
petitions is an option, as is writing texts in support of strike initiatives and 
mobilizing participatory actions within whatever organizations were part 
of.78 We can also distribute and amplify critical and emancipatory 
propaganda on social media and join protest actions, physically or virtually, 
including those organized by the IIAAF. All of these forms of action are part 
of the hard work of organizing. Together, they expand networks of 
solidarity and transform otherwise separate struggles into widespread 
rebellion in collective combative action. 


Going further, Fred Moten and Stefano Harney, in one of Strike MoMA’s 
IIAAF-organized public discussions, challenged participants and the 
public at large to avoid breaking the already ongoing “general strike” 
against the museum and the corporate interests it represents. /9 Hailing 
the informal refusal of multitudes of the working poor and barely 
middle class to pay the exorbitant price required to participate in 
MoMaAs version of cultural experience, their demand resonates with 
the notion of “productive withdrawal” that MTL Collective (whose 


78 See the contributions of Ariella Azoulay et al, “Diversity of Tactics, Diversity of Aesthetics 
Post-MoMA Futures, Part |,” Verso (blog), April 30, 2021, https://wwwversobooks.com/blc qs 
/5076-diversity-of-tactics-diversity-of-aesthetics-post-moma-futures-part i 


79° “Strike MoMA Working Group of IIAAF Presents: A Conversation with Sandy Grande, 
Stefano Harney, Fred Moten, Jasbir Puar, and Dylan Rodriguez,” YouTube video, 2:09:38, 
posted by Strike MoMA, May 27, 2021, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=V2vzhwniy4s 
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membership overlaps with DTP’s) refers to as one model of the “art 
strike.” The latter builds collective solidarity in both the negative act of 
refusing the “business-as-usual” participation “in the art system by 
actors who supply the labor and ideas that keep that system running,” 
and the generative commitment to “reimagin|ing] the nature of artistic 
production, spectatorship, and institutionality itself”80 When the price 
of admission means acceding to the “incorporative modality” of 
institutional capture in its racialized extractive project, as Moten 
observed, it demands in response that institutions “just leave us alone.” 
“We have to create the conditions for collective flight,” Harney added. 
Rather than an escapism without oppositional movement, refusal in this 
sense correlates with Moten and Harney’s approach outlined in their 
book Undercommons, articulating a refusal that reshapes desire, 
reformats hope, and reimagines possibility: “Can this being together in 
homelessness, this interplay of the refusal of what has been refused, this 
undercommon appositionality, be a place from which emerges neither 
self-consciousness nor knowledge of the other but an improvisation that 
proceeds from somewhere on the other side of an unasked question?”®! 


Yet as long as such institutional power exists, as just one node within the 
wider corporate network of racial and colonial capital, we can be sure that 
it will continue to seek further opportunities for “accumulation by 
dispossession,” a logic David Harvey diagnoses as at the root of capital's 
systems of violent inequality founded on all forms of extraction.® In this 


80 See MTL Collective, “From Institutional Critique to Institutional Liberation? A Decolonial 
Perspective on the Crises of Contemporary Art,” October 165 (Summer 2018): 199; and Kuba 
Szreder, “Productive Withdrawals: Art Strikes, Art Worlds, and Art as a Practice of Freedom,” 
e-flux journal, no. 87 (December 2017), https://www.e-flux.com/journal/87/168899 
/productive-withdrawals-art-strikes-art-worlds-and-art-as-a-practice-of-freedom/. 


81 Harney and Moten, Undercommons, 96. 


82 Harvey employs “accumulation by dispossession” to generalize Marx’s concept of 
original (or “primitive”) accumulation, under which preexisting resources—including land, 
nature, and productive capacity—are (often violently) captured and put into circulation 

as capital, as during the process of colonization. David Harvey, “Notes towards a Theory 

of Uneven Geographical Development,” Spaces of Global Capitalism (London: Verso 
Books, 2006), 75. On extractivism, see Sandro Mezzadra and Brett Neilson, “On the 
Multiple Frontiers of Extraction: Excavating Contemporary Capitalism,” Cultural Studies 31, 
nos, 2—3 (2017). 
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sense, the solidarity of opposition demands more than the request to “just be 
left alone,” more than an improvisation with unasked questions, which might 
still begin with the refusal of what's been refused (eg, life's plenitude, freedom, 
peace, clean environments, justice). Instead, it demands the formation of 
collective power necessary for the structural transformation of institutions 
toward a postcapitalist future. Advancing the aims of institutional liberation, 
as conceptualized by groups like MTL, DTP, and Not an Alternative, the 
solidarity of struggles requires not just an individual or collective fight, but 
social movement organizing against the hegemonic conditions of capital 
within and beyond these institutions. That involves “the de-establishing of 
fixed arrangements of power” and “the unleashing of people and places from 
enduring structures and fixed boundaries that are unjust or oppressive.” as 
MTLnotes.8 It also necessitates, ultimately, scaling up organizational efforts 
toward transformative oppositional power operating on the same global level 
as that of their target economic and cultural institutions. To expand the 
effectiveness of interventions requires constructing widespread working, 
class militancy on the level of labor unions and political parties, as Jodi Dean 
and Kai Heron argue. For them, the choice is between “revolution or ruin’ 


If we really are on the verge of catastrophe, shouldn't we [be] building 
arevolutionary party able to respond to the disaster and push forward 
an egalitarian alternative? The left has offered moralism when it needs to 
offer organization. Consider the contrast between the widely popular 
Fridays for the Future protests and the mass strikes in France and India 
The former attempt moral persuasion. The latter assert proletarian 
power as they interrupt capital's circulation and stand up against capituly 
state. What if electrical workers all over the world followed the lead of 
their French comrades and turned off the lights? What if all transport 
workers refused to drive or fly all vehicles that weren't zero-emiswion’’ 
What if the global working class emulated the 250 million Indians who 
brought their country to a halt with their January 8, 2020 general strike? 


83 MTL Collective, “Institutional Critique to Institutional Liberation or 
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Such mass working class action creates the space for further 
radicalization, further organization, further conviction that we have the 
capacity to bring about a radical transformation of the global economy." 


While were nowhere near that level of leftist organization globally, 
reaching it would indeed be nothing less than transformative. That said, 
there are growing numbers of organizations that are building capacity 

in impressive ways in this direction—from the DSA to the Progressive 
International, from Brazil's Worker's Party to India’s Association for the 
Empowerment of Labourers and Farmers, from The Red Nation to Idle No 
More, and more.®5 These social movements foreground social justice and 
anti-capitalist resistance, including by cultivating working-class power in 
leveraging the threat of withdrawing labor, and show growing momentum 
aiming at the ultimate horizon of socialist futurity. Getting there will take 
still more: an even stronger, coordinated movement of. movements, and 
indeed even a new political party, pledged to the forging of new worlds. 
Reaching that future will require nothing less than a multiracial solidarity 
of struggles. La Colectiva and Strike MoMA may be relatively small players 
in this regard. But their interventions are integral to imagining these 
worlds, and to building the revolutionary counterpower necessary if we 
are to avoid continued socio-environmental disaster. 


84 Jodi Dean and Kai Heron, “Revolution or Ruin,” e-flux journal, no. 10 (June 2020), 
https://www.e-flux.com/journal/110/335242 /revolution-or-ruin/; see also Dean, Crowds and 
Party, where she argues for the new relevance, even urgency, of the party as “a political form 
that spans multiple levels and domains. Typically, parties scale across local, regional, 
national, and sometimes international levels. Rather than being stuck in the local or confined 
to the abstractions of the global, the party is an organizational form operative on different 
scales; indeed, its success—electorally or otherwise—depends on this capacity” (25-26). 


85 Elaine Godfrey, “Thousands of Americans Have Become Socialists since March,” 
Atlantic, May 14, 2020, https://www:heatlantic.com/politics/archive/2020/05/dsa 
-growing-during-coronavirus/611599/. While DSA, as the largest socialist organization in 
the US, is still small compared to the US population (330 million), or the third of the US 
voting public that is registered as Democratic (approximately 50 million), the organization’s 
recent gains are nonetheless impressive. 
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Solidarity as Constructive World-Building 


As MTL has observed, one entrenched barrier to leftist solidarity these 
days is identity, particularly the way it structures social belonging 

and frequently prevents collectivization. Reflecting similarly on “the 
limitations of liberal versions of ‘identity politics,” DTP explains: “Why 
would we imagine that anyone's racial or ethnic background necessarily 
aligns that person with justice, or assume any unity between those who 
share a skin color? As the saying goes, ‘All my skin folk ain't kinfolk?” 
Indeed, their work in organizing has “focused not on demographic 
diversity but on solidarity between struggles.”26 Nonetheless, in the 
practice of organizing, dynamics may arise that trouble the role of those 
who share the political analysis of La Colectiva and Strike MoMA, but 
not the social identity of the historically oppressed voices, including 
BIPOC and especially Black feminist ones, that these groups tend to 
center. Should one with privileges and material resources step back 
from the struggle, or is that inclination ultimately counterproductive to 
the goals of transformative social change, according to which “no one is 
aloan” or should be alone, according to the Debt Collective? 


In a recent essay that addresses this question from an organizational 
perspective, Ohiifémi Taiwo breaks down the politics of “epistemic 
deference” that he sees as negatively impacting activist, educational, 
artistic, and policy-making circles, precisely because it gets in the way 
of solidarity’s goals, Epistemic deference refers to the uneasy etiquette 
of withdrawal—e.g., from participation in political discourse—that’s 
sometimes adopted by those coming from positions of privilege in 
making space for the appearance, voices, and leadership of those from 
marginalized backgrounds (often objectified in terms of race, gender, 
sexuality, ability, and so on). As TAiwo argues, epistemic deference 
results from the counterproductive implementation of “standpoint 
epistemology,” which is based on the nonetheless worthy idea that 
knowledge is socially situated, that marginalized people possess 


86 Decolonize This Place, “Decolonization Is the Way Forward 
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transcending one’s own experiences, It correlates with what Dean calls the 
“generic comrade,’ a schematic positionality devoid of social qualities that 
might otherwise prevent solidarity’s performative political 
subjectivization.%3 The generic comrade neither reduces one’s identity, nor 
eliminates difference; it rather designates the abstract form of political 
relationality. “Abstracting from identities produced through the system of 
patriarchal racial capitalism,” its negative character—the generic comrade- 
“posits a political relation between those who have committed themselves 
to working together to bring this system down.” In fact, “standing in unity 
with people even when you have not personally experienced their 
particular oppression,” as Taylor notes, depends ona certain displacement 
of one’s identity in the opening onto difference. That process makes possible 
the formation of “insurgent universality” as a politics of commonality within 
and beyond one’s specific circumstances. As Max Tomba contends, 
“Solidarity, understood politically, begins with the renunciation of one’s 
particular identity; it begins as a practice of. dis-belonging to a specific social 
Position and to a given social order.”°6 That dis belonging is critical, if not 
all-encompassing or final, meaning different things for different people—for 
instance, it may require exiting from one’s privileged and inherited cultural 
membership in the categories of white supremacy, heteropatriarchy, 
colonialism, and fossil capitalism, as Strike MoMA demands, or it may mean 
refusing the identities of debtor, colonized subject, and racialized and 
sexualized victim of political violence, according to La Colectiva.5’ The 


93 Jodi Dean, Comrade: An Essay on Political Belonging (London: Verso Books, 2019) 
94 Dean, 54. 


95 Massimiliano Tomba, Insurgent Universality: An Alternative Legacy of Modernity 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2019). Tomba explains that “insurgent universality" 
extends beyond the contemporary limits of single-issue identity politics, and “refers to the 
excess of equality and freedom over the juridical frame of universal human rights,” whereby 
the rebellious disrupt and reject an existing political and economic order. 


96 Massimiliano Tomba, “Insurgent Universality: An Alternative Legacy of Modernity,’ 
2021, unpublished manuscript, forthcoming in Historical Materialism, 5. Thanks to Tomba 
for sharing this article with me. 


97 Frantz Fanon, providing another key historical example, address 
white people can disidentify from their colonial subjectivity through anti-colonial struggle and 


. i Bs : revolutionary action, which demonstrates how what comes to be called "race traitor politic 
La Colectiva Feminista en Construccién, Comparsa AFRO-Futurista, street performance for operates in a revolutionary context. See Noel Ignatiev and John Garvey, eds, Race Traitor 


International Women's Daywith protestor holding a sign quoting the Zapatista slogan “For (New York: Routledge, 1996), esp. “Abolish the White Race by Any Means Necossar vy" 9-14, 
everyone, everything!" in San Juan, Puerto Rico, March 8, 2021 


8 the process by which 


which contains the argument that “treason to whiteness is loyalty to humanity" (10) 
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meeting place between these two practices is the forging of an empathic 
relationality, opening politics to a solidarity in which one recognizes 
another's struggle as one’s own, even if the two are not identical. 


Solidarity as Radical Futurity 


Reductive and essentializing, the belonging of liberal identity politics— 
assumed by virtue of racial or sexual commonality alone—represents 
ablock to solidarity, and thus to any radical futurism.28 That’s because its 
theory of the subject effectively closes the concept of time, disavowing the 
undetermined notyet that, as we've seen in previous chapters, is formative 
to the future-as-disruption. In assuming the fixity of the subject, and thereby 
the essentialized belonging of group formations, the ontologization of race 
or gender reifies being as fully constituted and unchanging, identity as static 
and complete.%9 As a consequence, solidarity, which depends on an element 
of disidentification in creating an openness to alterity—including, crucially, 
to the fundamental difference and otherness of the self—is closed off. As 
Asad Haider relatedly argues, identity is ultimately incompatible with 
emancipation beyond one’s own concerns, which is the kind of emancipation 
that really matters.100 To overcome division and fragmentation, to reach an 
emancipation that extends beyond identity, requires a universality premised 
on the unconditional emancipation of all. This is very different from both 
abstract universalism (which falsely vacates all difference and hides an 
invisible particular) and particularist identitarianism (which fetishizes 


98 As DTP member Shellyne Rodriguez argues, the risk of identitarian division is also 
present with rigid formulations of intersectionality that, with their multiplication of 
oppressions within a culture of victimology—according to which the more injuries one 
sesses on the basis of identity (race, class, ability, etc.), the more political one can claim 
to be—potentially results in “a mirror image of the hierarchical structures inherent in white 
supremacy and capitalism [..] and fundamentally opposed to solidarity.” Rodriguez, 
“Two Readings on Mistaken Identity," ASAP/Journal, June 20, 2019, http://asapjournal 
com/two-readings-on-mistaken-identity-shellyne-rodriguez/. 
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Butler, Ernesto Lactau, and Slavoj Zizek (London: Verso Books, 2011), 38 
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difference and surrenders emancipation beyond itself, thereby canceling it 
out altogether).10! Haider's is not another argument for Euro-American 
universalism that contains a hidden sovereignty—namely the white, 
educated, cisgender, heteronormative, masculine subject, or “rational man” 
as privileged agent of speech. Rather, it's an argument for insurgency that 
can't be abstracted and generalized from above, that manifests ina 
movement from below, its principles and values—equality, freedom, 
justice—echoed in complementary struggles elsewhere. Ifinsurgent 
universality requires a mode of dis-belonging, then that’s because it 
recognizes the endless incompleteness of the subject, its infinite alterity 
designating a site where self and other coincide. This theoretical premise not 
only makes politics possible; it defines solidarity as a necessarily open- 
ended, always-incomplete formation.10 Indeed, it’s the very condition of the 
solidarity of struggles to be, constitutively, a never-ending project. 


Recent social movements make this political possibility urgent, in the 
same way that Strike MoMA and La Colectiva do. When Alicia Garza, 
who penned the initial manifesto of Black Lives Matter, wrote “When 
Black people get free, everybody gets free,” she effectively made a claim 
to a solidarity of struggles that transcends difference. Speaking to a 
non-Black audience, she explains that “#BlackLivesMatter doesn’t mean 
your life isn’t important—it means that Black lives, which are seen as 
without value within White supremacy, are important to your 
liberation.”103 Her claim updates Combahee's own position, also cited by 
La Colectiva in their “Anti-racist Manifesto” of 2020, that “if Black women 
were free, it would mean that everyone else would have to be free since 
our freedom would necessitate the destruction of all the systems of 
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oppression.”104 Combahee member Barbara Smith explained in 
retrospect how the collective’s understanding of solidarity emerged 
trom both the particularity of their social experience and the necessary 
transcending of that particularity—in being Black, working class, and 
lesbian, but not just: “What we were saying is that we have a right as 
people who are not just female, who are not solely black, who are not 
just lesbians, who are not just working class, or workers—that we are 
people who embody all of these identities, and we have a right to build 
and define political theory and practice based upon that reality. [..] 
‘That’s what we meant by identity politics. We didn’t mean that if you're 
not the same as us, youre nothing. We were not saying that we didn't 
care about anybody who isn’t exactly like us.”05 Consequently, their 
demand for freedom was never exceptionalist or separatist—for this or 
that group alone—but rather insurgent and universalist, coming from 
below and demanding liberation for all. For Nick Estes of The Red 
Nation, Indigenous liberation is, and must be, in his words “universal” 
for the same reason: it “isn't just for Indigenous people—it is essential for 
the very existence of life on the planet.”106 Indeed, he argues that 
precisely what's required is a “social revolution that turns back the 
forces of destruction [...] uniting Indigenous and non-Indigenous people 
in common struggle.”107 


That common struggle defines the solidarity of radical futurisms. To 
generate fidelity across borders, identities, differences, and species, 
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radical solidarity, finally, must be anti-capitalist. If not, it risks 
superficiality, liberalism, and identitarianism. Again, Combahee's 
position is instructive: “The reason Combahee’s Black feminism is so 
powerful is because it’s anticapitalist. One would expect Black feminism 
to be antiracist and opposed to sexism. Anticapitalism is what gives it 
the sharpness, the edge, the thoroughness, the revolutionary 
potential.”108 That remains true more than ever today, in a world that 
faces fossil-capitalist catastrophe. If solidarity is the compass of real 
change, then it must lead to a world beyond racial and colonial 
capitalism. It’s precisely in their shared dedication to a radical future 
beyond the present world—one premised on decolonization and 
abolition—that La Colectiva and Strike MoMA find their basis in a 
solidarity of struggles.109 As Shellyne Rodriguez of Strike MoMA 
explains, “We are talking about structures of power, and if we are 
undoing these structures, then that is abolition by definition.”""0 And, as 
La Colectiva writes, emancipatory world-building begins where 
capitalism ends: “We Are ANTI-CAPITALISTS. We reject this system 
that is the economic tool of patriarchy and the root of the exploitation o! 
the land, animals and people. For this reason, we oppose an economic 
system that promotes the sexual division of labor and economic pains to 
the detriment of the quality of life of the beings that inhabit this planet 
We promote an economic system that promotes solidarity and respect 
among all beings.” Ultimately, this is the necessary horizon of any 
radical futurism. Even if its precise lineaments can never be conclusively 
defined, we are nonetheless offered a powerful sense of its meaning, I) 
the work of La Colectiva and Strike MoMA: envisioning a world 
premised on decolonization and abolition—of the entire system of racial 
and colonial capital—and taking the organizational steps to realize It 
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